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CHAPTER I. 


GIBBON'S EARLY LIPE UP TO TRE TIME OF HIS LEAVING 
OXFORD, 


Epwanp Greron? was born at Putney, near London, 
on 27th April in the year 1737. After the reformation 
of the calendar his birthday became the Sth of May. 
He was the eldest of a family of seven children ; but 
his five brothers and only sister all died in early infancy, 
and he could remember in after life his sister glone, 
“whom ho also regretted. 

He is at some pains in his Memoirs to show the 
length and quality of his pedigree, which he traces back 
to the times of the Second and Third Edwards. Noting 
the fact, we pass on to a nearer ancestor, his grand- 


* Gibbon's Memoirs and Letters are of sach easy access that 1 
have not deemed it necessary to eneumber these pages with refer- 
ences to them. Any ove who wishes to control my statements will 
have no difficulty in doing so with the Miscellaneous Works, 
edited by Lord Sheffield, in his hand, Whenever I advance any- 
thing that seems to require corroboration, I have been careful to 
give my authority. 
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father, who seems to have been a person of considerable 
energy of character and business talent, He made 
large fortune, which he lost in the South-Ben Scheme, 
and then made another before his death, He was 
one of the Commissioners of Customs, and sat at the 
Board with the post Prior; Bolingbroke was heard to 
declare that no man knew better than Mr, Edward 
Gibbon the commerce and finances of England. His 
son, the historian’s father, was a person of very inferior 
stamp. He was educated at Westminster and Cam- 
bridge, travelled on the Continent, sat in Parliament, 
lived beyond his means as a country gentleman, and 
here his achievements came to an end. He seems to 
have been a kindly but a weak and impulsive man, who 
however had the merit of obtaining and deserving his 
son's affection by genial sympathy and kindly treatment. 

Gibbon’s childhood was passed in chronic illness, 
debility, and disease. All attempts to give him a 
regular education were frustrated by his precarious 
health. The longest period he ever passed at school 
were two years at Westminster, but he was constantly 
tmaoved from one school to another. This even his deli- 
cacy can hardly explain, and it must have been fatal 
to all sustained study. Two facts he mentions of his 
school life, which paint the manners of the age, In the 
year 1746 such was the strength of party spirit that 
he, a child of nine years of age, “was reviled and 
buffeted for the sins of his Tory ancestors.” Secondly, 
the worthy pedagogues of that day found no readier 
way of leading the most studious of boys to a love of 
science than corporal punishment. “At the expense of 
many tears and some blood I purchased the knowledge 
of the Latin syntax.” Whether all love of study would 
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have been flogged out of him if he had remained at 
school, it is difficult to say, but it is not an improbable 
supposition that this would have happened. The risk 
was removed by his complete failure of health “A 
strange nervous affection, which alternately contracted 
his legs and produced, without any visible symptom, 
the most excruciating pain,” was his chief affliction, 
followed by intervals of languor and debility. The 
saving of his life during these dangerous years Gibbon 
unhesitatingly ascribes to the more than maternal care 
of his aunt, Catherine Porten, on writing whose name 
for the first time in his Memoirs, “‘he felt a tear of 
gratitude trickling down his cheek.” “If there be 
any,” he continues, “as I trust there are some, who 
rejoice that I live, to that dear and excellent woman 
they must hold themselves indebted. Many anxious 
4nd solitary hours and days did she consume in the 
patient trial of relief and amusement; many wakeful 
nights did she sit by my bedside in trembling expectation 
that every hour would be my last." Gibbon is rather 
anxious to get over these details, and declares he has 
no wish to expatiate on a “disgusting topic.” This is 
quite in the style of the ancien régime. There was 
no blame attached to any one for being ill in those 
days, but people were expected to keep their infirmities 
to themselves. ‘People knew how to live and die in 
those days, and kept their infirmities out of sight. 
You might have the gout, but you must walk about all 
the same without making grimaces. It was a point 
of good breeding to hide one’s sufferings.”‘ Simi- 
larly Walpole was much offended by a too faithful 
publication of Madame de Sévignt’s Letters. “Heaven 
1 George Sand, quoted in Taine’s Ancien Régime, p. 181, 
Ra 
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had completed his fifteenth year (1752, April 3). This 
was perhaps the most unwise step be could have taken 
under the circumstances. Gibbon was too young and 
too ignorant to profit by the advantages offered by Oxford 
toa more mature student, and his status as a gentleman 
commoner seemed intended to class him among the idle 
and dissipated who are only expected to waste thoir 
money and their time. A good education is generally 
considered 2s reflecting no small credit on its possessor ; 
but in the majority of cases it reflects credit on the 
wise solicitade of his parents or guardians rather than 
on himself, If Gibbon escaped the peril of being ax 
ignorant and frivolous lounger, the merit was his own, 
At vo period in their history had the English uni- 
versities sunk to a lower condition as places of education 
than at the time when Gibbon went up to Oxford. 
To spexk of them as seats of learning seems like irony ; 
they were seats of nothing but coarse living and clown- 
ish manners, the centres where all the faction, party 
spirit, nnd bigotry of the country were gathered to head. 
In this evil pre eminence both of the universities and 
all the colleges appear to have been upon a level, though 
Lincoln College, Oxford, is mentioned as a bright excep- 
tion in John Wesley's day to the prevalent degeneracy. 
‘The strange thing is that, with all their neglect of 
learning and mornlity, the colleges were not the resorts 
of jovial if unseemly boon companionship; they were 
collections of quarrelsome and spiteful litigants, who 
spent their timo in angry Inwsuits, The indecent con- 
tentions between Bentley and tho Fellows of Trinity 
were no isolated scandal. They are best known and 
remembered on account of the eminence of the chief 
@isputants, and of the melancholy waste of Bentley's 
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genius which they occasioned. Hearne writes of Oxford 
in 1726, “There are such differences now in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (hardly one college but where all the 
members are busied in law business and quarrels not 
at all relating to the promotion of learning), that good 
letters decay every day, insomuch that this ordination 
on Trinity Sunday at Oxford there were no fewer (as I 
am informed) than fifteen denied orders for insufficiency, 
which is the more to be noted because our bishops, 
and those employed by them, are themselves illiterate 
men.”! The state of things had not much improved 
twenty or thirty years later when Gibbon went up, but 
perhaps it had improved a little. He does not mention 
lawsuits as a favourite pastime of the Fellows. “The 
Fellows or monks of my time,” he says, “were decent, 
easy men, who supinely enjoyed the gifts of the founder: 
their days were filled by a series of uniform employ- 
ments—the chapel, the hall, the coffee-house, and the 
common room—till they retired weary and well satisfied 
toalong slumber. From the toil of reading, writing, 
or thinking they had absolved their consciences. Their 
conversation stagnated in a round of college business, 
Tory politics, personal anecdotes, and private scandal. 
‘Their dull and deep potations excused the brisk intem- 
perance of youth, and their constitutional toasts wore 
not expressive of the most lively loyalty to the House 
of Hanover.” Some Oxonians perhaps could still partly 
realise the trath of this original picture by their re- 
collections of faint and feeble copies of it drawn from 
their experience in youthful days. Tt seems to he cer- 
tain that the universities, far from setting a model of 
1 Social Life at the English Universities, Py Christopher 
Wordeworth, Page 57. ” 
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yood living, were really below the average standard of 
the morals and manners of the age, and the standard was 
not high, Such a satire as the Terre Filius of Amhurst 
eannot be accepted without large deductions; but the 
caricaturist is compelled by the conditions of his craft 
to aim at the true seeming, if he neglects the true, and 
with the benefit of this limitation the Terre Filius 
reveals a deplorable and revolting picture of vulgarity, 
msolence, and licence. The universities are spoken of 
in terms of disparagement by men of all classes. Lord 
Chesterfield speiks of the “rust” of Cambridge as 
something of which a polished man should promptly rid 
himself. Adam Smith showed his sense of the defects 
of Oxford in a stern section of the Wealth of Nations, 
written twenty years after he had left the place. Even 
youths like Gray and West, fresh from Eton, express 
themselves with contempt for their respective uni- 
versities. ‘Consider me,” says tho latter, writing from 
Christ Chureh, “very seriously, here is a strange country, 
inhubited by things that call themselves Doctors and 
Masters of Arts, a country flowing with syllogisms and 
ale; where Horace and Virgil are equally unknown.” 
Gray, answering from Peterhouse, can only do justice 
to his feolings by quoting the words of the Hebrew 
prophet, and insists that Isaiah had Cambridge 
equally with Babylon in view when he spoke of 
the wild beasts and wild asses, of the satyrs that 
dance, of an inbabitation of dragons and a court for 
owls, 

Into such untoward company was Gibbon thrust by 
his careless father at the ago of fifteen. That he suc- 
cumbed to the unwholesome atmosphere cannot surprise 
us, He does not cooeal, perhaps he rather exaggerates, 
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in his Memoirs, the depth of his fall. As Bunyan in 
a state of grace accused himself of dreadful sins which 
in all likelihood he never committed. so it is probable 
that Gibbon, in his old age, when study and learning 
were the only passions he knew, reflected with too much 
severity on the boyish freuks of his university life, 
Moreover there appears to have been nothing coarse 
or unworthy in his dissipation; he was simply idle. 
He justly lays much of the blame on the authorities, 
To say that the discipline was lax would be to pay 
it an unmerited compliment. There was no discipline 
at all, He lived in Magdalen as ho might have 
lived at the Angel or the Mitre Tavern. He not 
only left his college, but he left the university, when- 
ever he liked. In: one winter he mado a tour to 
Bath, another to Buckinghamshire, ond he made four 
excursions to London, “without once hearing the voice 
of admonition, without once feeling the hand of con- 
trol.” Of study hé had just as much and as little as he 
pleased. 

“As soon as my tutor had sounded the insufficiency 
of his disciple in school learning, he proposed that we 
should read every morning from ten to eleven the 
comedies of Terence, During the first weeks I con- 
stantly attended these lessons in my tutor's room ; but 
as they appeared equally devoid of profit and pleasure, 
Iwas once tempted to try the experiment of a formal 
apology. The apology was accepted with a smile, I 
repeated the offence with less ceremony : the excuse was 
admitted with the samo indulgence ; the slightest motive 
of laziness or indisposition, the most trifing avocation 
at home or abroad was allowed as a worthy impediment, 
nor did my tutor appear conscious of my absence ot 
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neglect.” No wonder he spoke with indignation of such 
scandalous neglect. “To the University of Oxford,” 
he says, “I acknowledge no obligation, and she will as 
readily renounce me for @ son, as I am willing to dis- 
claim her for a mother. I spent fourteen months at 
Magdalen College ; they proved the most idle and un- 
profitable of my whole life. The reader will pronounce 
between the school and the scholar.” This is only just 
and fully merited by the abuses denounced. One appre- 
ciutes the anguish of the true scholar mourning over 
lost time as a miser over Jost gold. There was 
another side of the question which naturally did 
not occur to Gibbon, but which may properly occur to 
ug. Did Gibbon lose as much as he thought in missing 
the scholastic drill of the regular public school and 
university mant Something he undoubtedly lost: he 
was never a finished scholar, up to the standard even of 
hia own day, If he had been, is it certain that the 
acconplishinent would have been all gain? It may be 
donbted. At a later period Gibbon read the classics 
with the free and eager curiosity of a thoughtful mind, 
It was a lubour of love, of passionate ardour, similar to 
the manly zeal of the great scholars of the Renaissance, 
This appetite had not been blunted by enforced toil in 
a proscribed groove. How much of that zest for anti- 
qnity, of that keen relish for the classic writers which 
ho afterwards acquired and retained through life, might 
have been quenched if he bad first made their acquaint- 
ance us schvol-books 1 Above all, would he have looked 
on the ancient world with such freedom and originality 
ax he afterwards gained. if he had worn through youth 
tho harness of academical study These questions do 
not suggest an answer, but they may furnish n doubt. 
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Oxford and Cambridge for nearly a century have been 
turning out crowds of thorough-paced scholars of the 
orthodox pattern. It is odd that the two greatest his- 
torians who have been scholars as well—Gibbon und 
Grote—were not university-bred men. 

As if to prove by experiment where the fault Jay, in 
“the school or the scholar,” Gibbon had no sooner left 
Oxford for the long vacation, than his taste for study 
returned, and, not content with reading, ho attempted 
original composition, The subject he salected was a 
curious one for a youth in his sixteenth year, Jt was 
an attempt to settle the chronology of the age of Nexos- 
tris, and shows how soon the austere side of history had 
attracted his attention. “In my childish balance,” he 
says, “I presumed to weigh tlo systems of Nealiger and 
Petuvius, of Marsham and of Newton; and my sleep 
has been disturbed by the ditfienlty of reconciling the 
Septuagint with the Hebrew computation.” Of course 
his essay had the usual value of such juvenile produe 
tions; that is, none at ail, except as an indication of 
early bias to serious study of history, On his return 
to Oxford, the age of Sesostris wax wisely relinquished, 
He indeed soon commenced line of study which was 
destined to have a lasting influence on the reminder of 
his course through life. 

He had an inborn taste for theology and the contro 
yersies which have arisen concerning religious dognm, 
“From my childhood,” he says, “I had been fond of 
religious disputation: my poor aunt has often Leen 
puzzled by the mysteries which she strove to believe.” 
How he carried the taste into mature life, hix great 
chapters on the heresies and controversies of the 
Early Church are there to skew. This inclination for 
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theology, coexisting with a very different temper to- 
wards religious sentiment, recalls the similar case of the 
author of the Historical and Critical Dictionary, the 
illustrious Pierre Bayle, whom Gibbon resembled in 
inore ways thin one. At Oxford his religous education, 
like everything else connected with culture, had been 
mtirely neglected. It seems hardly credible, yet we 
have his word for it, that he never subscribed or 
studied the Articles of the Church of England, and 
wus never contirmed, When ho first went up, he was 
judged to be too young, but the Vice-Chancellor 
Jirected him to return as soun ax be had completed 
his fifteenth yeur, recommending him in the meantimo 
to the instruction of his college. ‘My college forgot 
to instruct ; 1 forgot to return, and was myself for- 
gotten by the first magistrate of the university. With- 
vat a single Iecture, either public or private. either 
Vhristian or Protestant, without any academical sub- 
scription. without uny episcopal ordination, I was left 
hy light of my catechism to grope my way to the 
chapel and communion table, where I was admitted 
withont question how far or by what means I might 
be qualitied to receive the sacrament, Such almost: in- 
credible neglect was productive of the worst mischiefs.”” 
What did Gibbon mean by this lust sentence? Did he, 
when he wrote it, towards the end of his life, regret 
the want of ely religious instruction? Nothing leads 
us to think so, or to suppose that his subsequent loss of 
faith was a heavy grief, supported, but painful to bear. 
His mind was by nature positive, or even pagan, and he 
had nothing of what the Germana call religiosifat in 
him, Still there 1s a passige in his Memoirs where 
he odily enough laments not having selected the fut 
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slumbera of the Church as an eligible profession. Did 
he reflect that perbaps the neglect of his religious educa- 
tion at Oxford had deprived him of a bishoprie or a good 
deanery, and the learned leisure which such positions 
at that time conferred on those who cared for it? He 
could not feel that he was morally, or even spiritually, 
unfit for an office filled in his own time by such men 
as Warburton and Hurd. He would not have disgraced 
the episcopal bench ; he would have been dignitied, 
courteous, and hospitable; a patron and promoter of 
learning, we may be sure. His literary labours would 
probably have consisted of an edition of « Gireck play 
or two, nnd certainly some treatixe on tho Evidences of 
Christianity, But in that case we should not have had 
the Decline and Fall, 

The “blind activity of idleness” to which he was 
exposed at Oxford, prevented any result of this kind. 
For want of anything better to do, he was Jed to read 
Middleton's Free Enquiry isto the Miraculous Powers 
whick are Supposed to have Subsided in the Chriatiun 
Church. Gibbon snys that the effect of Middleton's 
“bold criticism” upon him was sipgalar, and that 
instead of making him a xceptic, it made him more of 
abeliever. Ho might have reflected that it iv the 
commonest of oecurrences for controversialists to piro- 
duce exactly the opposite result to that which they 
intend, and that as many an apology for Christianity 
has sown the first seeds of infidelity, so an attack upon 
it might well intensify faith. What follows ix very 
curious, “The elegance of style and freedom of argn- 
ment were repelled by a shickd of prejudice. 1 still 
revered the character, or rather the names of the saints 
and fathers whom Dr. Middleton exposes ; nor could he 
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destroy my implicit belief that the gift of miraculous 
powers was continued in the Church during the first 
four or five centuries of Christianity, But I was un- 
able to resist the weight of historical evidence, that 
within the same period most of the leading doctrines of 
Popery were already introduced in theory and practice. 
Nor was my conclusion absurd that miracles are the 
test of truth, and that the Church mast be orthodox 
and pure which was so often approved by the visible 
interposition of the Deity. The marvellous tales which 
are holdly attested by the Basils and Chrysostoms, the 
Austins and Jeromes, compelled me to embrace the su- 
perior merits of celibacy, the institution of the monastic 
life, the use of the sign of the cross, of holy oil, and 
even of images, the invocation of saints, the worship of 
relics, the radiments of purgatory in prayers for the 
dead, and the tremendous mystery of the sacrifice of 
the body and the blood of Christ, which insensibly 
swelled into the prodigy of transubstantiation.” In this 
remarkable passage we have a distinct foreshadow of 
the Tractarion movement, which came seventy or eighty 
years afterwards, Gibbon in 1752, at the age of fifteen, 
took np a position practically the same as Froude and 
Newman took up about the year 1830. In other words, 
ho rewhed the famons ria media at a bound, But 
second spring soon carried him clear of it, into the 
basom of the Church of Rome. 

He hid come to what are now called Church prin 
ciples, by the energy of his own mid working on the 
seanty data furnished him by Middleton. By one of 
those accidents which usually happen in such cases, he 
made the acquaintances of = young gentleman whe 
had already embraced Catholicism, and who was well 
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provided with controversial tracts in favour of Roman- 
ism. Among these were the two works of Bosauet, tho 
Exposition of Catholic Doctrine and the History of the 
Protestant Variations. Gibbon says: “I read, I ap- 
plauded, I believed, and surely I fell by a noble hand, 
I have since examined the originals with a more discern- 
ing eye, and shall not hesitate to pronounce that Bossuet 
is indeed a master of all the weapons of controversy. 
In the Exposition, a specious apology, tho orator assumes 
with consummate art the tone of candour and simpli- 
city, and the ten-horned monster is transformed at his 
magic touch into the milk-white hind, who must be 
loved as soon as she is soen, In the History, a bold 
and well-aimed attack, he displays, with a happy mix- 
ture of narrative and argument, the faults and follies, 
the changes and contradictions of our first Reformers, 
whose variations, as he dexterously contends, are the 
mark of historical error, while the perpetual unity of 
the Catholic Church is the sign and test of infallible 
truth. To my present feelings it seems incredible that I 
ahould ever believe that I believed in transubstentiation. 
But my conqueror oppressed me with the sacramental 
words, ‘ Hoc est corpus meum,’ and dashed against each 
other the figurative half meanings of the Protestant 
sects; every objection was resolved into omnipotence, 

and, after repeating at St Mary’s tho Athanasian 

Creed, I humbly acquiesced in the mystery of tho 

Real Presence.” 

Many reflections are suggested on the respective 
domains of reason and faith by these words, but they 
cannot be enlarged on here. No one, nowadays, ono 
may hope, would think of making Gibbon’s conversion 
a subject of reprosch to him. The danger is rather that 
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it should be regarded with too much honour. It unques- 
tionably shows the early and trenchant force of his 
intellect : he mastered the logical position ina moment; 
saw the necessity of a criterion of faith ; and being told 
that it was to be found in the practice of antiquity, boldly 
wont there, and abided by the result, But this praise 
to his head does not extend to his heart, A more tender 
and deep moral nature would not have moved so rapidly. 
‘We must in fairness remember that it was not hie fault 
that his religious education had been neglected at home, 
at school, and at college, But wo have no reason to 
think that had it been attended to, the result would 
have been much otherwise. Tho root of spiritual life 
did not exist in him. It never withered, because it never 
shot up. Thus when he applied his acute mind’ to a 
veligious problem, he contemplated it with the coolness 
and impartiality of a geometer or chess player, his 
intellect operated in vacuo so to speak, untrammelled 
by any bies of sentiment or early training. He had 
no profound associations to tear out of hia heart. He 
merely altered the premisses of a syllogism. When 
Catholicism was presented to him in s logical form, it 
met with no inward bar and repugnance. The house 
was empty and ready for a new guest, or rather the 
first guest. If Gibbon anticipated the Tractarian move- 
ment intellectually, he was farther removed than the 
poles are asunder from the myst’c reverent spirit which 
inspired that movement. If we read the Apologia of 
Dr. Newman, we perceive the likeness and unlikeness of 
the two cases. ‘Asa matter of simple conscience,” says 
the latter, “I felt it to be a duty to protest against 
the Church of Rome.” At the time he refers to Dr. 
Newman was a Catholic to a degree Gibbon never 
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dreamed of. But in the one case conscience and heart- 
ties “strong as life, stronger almost than death,” 
arrested the conclusions of the intellect, Ground which 
Gibbon dashed over in a few months or weeks, the 
great Trsctarian took ten years to traverse. So different 
is the mystic from the positive mind. 

Gibbon had no sooner settled his new religion than 
he resolved with a frankness which did him all honour 
to profess it publicly, He wrote to his father, announe- 
ing his conversion, o letter which he afterwards de- 
scribed, when his sentiments had undergone a complete 
change, as written with all the pomp, dignity, and self. 
satisfaction of a iartyr. A momentary glow of enthu- 
siasm had raised him, as he snid, above all worldly con- 
siderations, He had no difficulty, in an excursion to 
London, in finding a priest, who px reeived in the first in- 
terview that persuasion was needless, “After sounding 
the motives and merits of my conversion, he consented 
to admit me into the pale of the Church, and at his feet 
on the 8th of June 1753, I solemnly, though privately, 
abjured the errors of heresy” He was exactly fifteen 
years and one month old. Farther details, which one 
would like to have, he does not give. The scene even 
of the solemn act is not mentioned, nor whether 
he was baptized again; but this may be taken for 
granted. 

The fact of any one “going over to Rome” is too 
common an occurrence nowadays to attract notice. But 
in the eighteenth century it was a rare and startling 
phenomenon, Gibbon’s father, who was “neither a 
bigot nor a philosopher,” was shocked and astoniched 
by his “‘son’s strange departure from the religion of his 
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country.” He divulged the secret of young Gibbon's 
conversion, and “the gutes of Magdalen College were for 
ever sbut” against the lutter’s return, They really 
needed no shutting at all. By the fact of his conver- 
sion to Romanism he had ceased to be a member 


of the University. 


CHAPTER Il. 
AT LAUSANNE, 


Tue elder Gibbon showed a decision of chivucter and 
prompt energy in dealing with his son’s conversion to 
Romanixm, which were by nu means habitual with him. 
Ho swiftly determined to send him out of the country, 
far away from the influences and connections which had 
done such harm. Lausanne in Switzerland was tho 
place selected for hiy exile, in which it was resolved he 
should spend some years in wholesome reflections on the 
error he had committed in yielding to the fascinations 
of Roman Catholic polemics. No time was lost : Gibbon 
hd been received into the Church on the 8th of June, 
1753, and on the 30th of the same month he had reached 
his destination. He was placed under the care of 1 
M. Pavillard, a Calvinist minister, who had two duties 
Jnid upon him, a general one, to superintend the young 
man’s studies, a particular and more urgent one, to bring 
him back to the Protestant faith. 

It was a severe trial which Gibbon had now to undergo. 
He was by nature shy and retiring ; he was ignorant of 
French ; he was very young; and with these disadvan- 
tages he was thrown among entire strangers alone. 
After the excitement and novelty of foreign travel were 

o2 
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over, and he could realise his position, he felt his heart 
sink within him, From the luxury and freedom of 
Oxford he was degraded to the dependence of a school- 
boy, Pavillard managed his expenses, and his supply 
of pocket-money was reduced to a small monthly allow- 
ance. “I had exchanged,” he says, “my clegant apart. 
mentin Magdalen College for a narrow gloomy street, the 
most unfrequented in an unhandsome town, for an old 
inconvenient house, and for a small chamber ill-contrived 
and ill-furnished, which on the approach of winter, 
instead of a companionable fire, must be warmed by the 
dull and invisible hent of a stove.” Under these 
gloomy auspices he began the most profitable, and after 
a time the most pleasant, period of his whole life, one 
on which he never ceased to look back with unmingled 
satisfaction as the starting-point of his studies and intel- 
lectual progress, 

The first care of his preceptor was to bring about his 
religious conversion. Gibbon showed an honourable 
tenacity to his new faith, and a whole year after he had 
been exposed to the Protestant dialectics of Pavillard 
he still, as the latter observed with much regret, con- 
tinued to abstain from meat on Fridays. ‘There is some- 
thing slightly incongruous in the idea of Gibbon fasting 
out of religious scruples, but the fact shows that his 
religion had obtained no slight hold of him, and: that 
although he had embraced it quickly, he also accepted 
with intrepid frankness all its consequences. His was 
not an intellect that could endure half measures and 
half Lights; he did not belong to that class of persons 
who do not know their own minds. 

However it is not surprising that his religion, placed 
where he was, was slowly but steadily undermined, The 
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Swiss clergy, he says, were acute and learned on the topics 
of controversy, and Pavillard seems to have been a good 
specimen of his class. An adult and able man, in daily 
contact with a youth in his own house, urging per- 
sistently but with tact one side of a thesis, could hardly 
fail in the course of time to carry his point. But though 
Gibbon is willing to allow his tutor a handsome share 
in the work of his conversion, he maintains that it was 
chiefly effected by his own private reflections, And this 
is eminently probable. What logic had set up, logic 
could throw down. He gives us a highly characteristic 
example of the reflections in question. “I still remem- 
ber my solitary transport at the discovery of a philoso- 
phical argument against the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion : that the text of Scripture which seems to inculcate 
the Real Presence is attested only by a single sense—our 
sight; while the real presence itself is disproved by 
three of our senses—the sight, the touch, and the taste.” 
He was unaware of the distinction between the logical 
understanding and the higher reason, which has been 
made since his time to the great comfort of thinkers of 
acertain stamp, Having reached so far, hia progress 
waseasy andrapid. “The various articles of the Romish 
creed disappeared like a dream, and after a full convic- 
tion, on Christmas-day, 1754, I received the sacrament 
in the church of Lausanne. It was here that I suspended 
my religious inquiries, acquiescing with implicit belief 
in the tenets and mysteries which are adopted by the 
general consent of Catholics and Protestants." He thus 
had been a Catholic for about eighteen months. 
Gibbon’s residence at Lausanne was a memorable 
epoch in his life on two grounds. Firstly, it was during 
the five years he apent there that he laid the founda- 
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tions of that deep and extensive learning by which he 
was afterwards distinguished. Secondly, the foreign 
education he there received, at the critical period when 
the youth passes into the man, gave a permanent bent 
to his mind, and made him a continental European 
rather than an insular Englishman—two highly import- 
ant factors in his intellectual growth. 

Ho says that he went up to Oxford with a “ stock of 
erudition which might have puzzled a doctor, and a 
degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy might have 
beenashamed.” Both erudition and ignorance were left 
pretty well undisturbed during his short and ill-starred 
university career. At Lausanne he found himself, for 
the first time, in possession of the means of successful 
study, good health, calm, books, and tuition, up toa 
certain point; that point did not reach very far. The 
good Pavillard, an excellent man, for whom Gibbon ever 
entertained a sincere regard, was quite unequal to the 
task of forming such a mind. There is no evidence that 
he was « ripe or even a fair scholar, and the plain fact 
is that Gibbon belongs to the honourablo band of self- 
taught men, “My tutor,” says Gibbon, “had the good 
sense to discern how far he could be useful, and when he 
felt that I advanced beyond his spced and measure, he 
wisely left me to my genius.” Under that good guid- 
ance ho formed an extensive plan of reviewing the Latin 
classics, in the four divisions of (1) Historians, (2) Poets, 
(3) Orators, and (4) Philosophers, in ‘ chronological 
series from the days of Plautus and Sallust to the decline 
of the langnage and empire of Rome.” In ono year he 
read over the following authors: Virgil, Sallust, Livy, 
Velleius Paterenlus, Valerius Maximus, Tacitus, Suo- 
tonius, Quintus Curtins, Justin, Flores, Plautns, Terence, 
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and Lucretius, We may take his word when he saya that 
this review, however rapid, was neither hasty nor super- 
ficial. Gibbon had the root of all scholarship in him. 
the most diligent accuracy and an unlimited faculty of 
taking pains, But he was a great scholar, not 0 minute 
one, and belonged to the robust race of the Scaligers and 
the Bentleys, rather than to the smaller breed of the 
Elmsleys and Monks, and of course he was at no time 
a professed philologer, occupied chiefly with the niceties 
of language. The point which deserves notice in this 
account of his studies is their wide sweep, so superior 
and bracing, as compared with that narrow restric 
tion to the “authors of the best period,” patronised 
by teachers who imperfectly comprehend their own 
business. Gibbon proceeded on the common-sense 
principle, that if you want to obtain a real grasp of the 
literature, history, and genius of a people, you must 
master that literature with more or less completeness 
from end to end, and that to select arbitrarily the 
authors of a short period on the grounds that they are 
models of style, is nothing short of foolish. It was the 
principle on which Joseph Scaliger studied Greck, and 
indeed occurs spontaneously toa vigorous mind enger for 
real knowledge. 

Nor did he confine himself to reading : he felt that no 
one is sure of knowing a language who limits his study 
of it to tho perusal of authors. He practised diligently 
Latin prose compositicn, and this in the simplest and 


1 Vix delibatis conjugationibus Unecis, Homerum cum interpre- 
tations arreptum nno et viginti diebus totum didici. Reliquos vero 
povtas Grecos omnes intra quatuor menses devoravi, Neque 
ullum oratorem aut historicum prins attigi quam poctas omnes 
teperem.—Sealigeri Epistole, Lib. 1. Epis, 1. 
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most effectual way. ‘‘I translated an epistle of Cicero 
into French, and after throwing it aside till the words 
and phrases were obliterated from my memory, I re- 
translated my French into such Latin as I could find, 
and then compared each sentence of my imperfect version 
with the ease, the grace, the propriety of the Roman 
orator’? The only odd thing in connection with this 
excellent method is that Gibbon in his Memoirs seems 
to think it was a novel discovery of his own, and would 
recommend it to the imitation of students, whereas it is 
as old as the days of Ascham at least. There is no in- 
dication that he ever in the least degree attempted Latin 
verse, and it is improbable that he should have done so, 
reading alone in Lausanne, under the slight supervision 
of such a teacher as Pavillard. The lack of this elegant 
frivolity will be less thought of now than it would some 
years ago. But wo may admit that it would have been 
interesting to have a copy of hexameters or elegiacs by 
the historian of Rome. So much for Letin. In Greek 
he made far less progress. He had attained his nine- 
teenth year before he learned the alphabet, and even 
after go late a beginning he did not prosecute the study 
with much energy. 

M. Pavillard seems to have taught him little more 
than the rudiments. “ After my tutor had left me to 
myself I worked my way through about half the iad, 
and afterwards interpreted alone a large portion of Xeno- 
phon and Herodotus. But my ardour, destitute of aid 
and emulation, gradually cooled, and from the barren 
task of searching words in a lexicon I withdrew to the 
free and familiar conversation of Virgil and Tacitus.” 
This statement of the Memoirs is more than confirmed by 
the journal of his studies, where we find him, as late as the 
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year 1762, when he was twenty-five years of age, painfully 
reading Homer, it would appear, for the first time. He 
read on an average about a book a week, and when be 
had finished the Zdiad this is what he says: “I have so 
far met with the success I hoped for, that I have acquired 
a great facility in reading the language, and treasured 
up a very great stock of words. What I have rather 
neglected is the grammatical construction of them, and 
especially the many various inflections of the verbs.” 
To repair this defect he wisely resolved to bestow some 
time every morning on the perusal of the Greek Grammar 
of Port Royal. Thus we see that at an age when many 
men are beginning to forget their Greek, Gibbon was 
beginning to learn it. Was this early deficiency ever 
repaired in Greek as it was in Latin? I think not, 
He never was at home in old Hellas as he was in old 
Rome. This may be inferred from the discursive notes 
of his great work, in which he has with admirable 
skill incorporated so rouch of his vast and miscellaneous 
reading. But his references to classic Greek authors are 
relatively few and timid compared with his grasp and 
mastery of the Latin, His judgments on Greek authors 
are also, to say the least, singular. When he had 
achieved the Decline and Fall, and was writing his 
Memoirs in the last years of his life, the Greek writer 
whom he selects for especial commendation is Kenophon, 
“Cicero in Latin and Xenophon in Greek are indeed 
the twoancients whom I would first propose to a liberal 
scholar, not only for the merit of their style and senti- 
ments, but for the admirable lessons which may be 
applied almost to every situation of public and private 
life.” Of the merit of Xenopbon’s sentiments, most 
pepple would now admit that the less said the better, 
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The warmthof Gibbon’s language with regard to Xenophon 
contrasts with the coldness be shows with regard to 
Plato. ‘involved myself,” he says, “in the philosophic 
maze of the writings of Plato, of which perhaps the 
dramatic is more interesting than the argumentative 
part.” That Gibbon knew amply sufficient Greek for 
his purposes ns an historian no one doubts, but his 
honourable candour enables us to sea that he was never 
a Greek scholar in the proper sense of the word. 

Ht would be greatly to misknow Gibbon to suppose 
that his studies at Lausanne were restricted to the 
learned languages. He obtained something more than 
an elementary knowledge of mathematics, mastered De 
Crousaz’ Logic and Locke's Heray, and filled up his spare 
time with that wide and discursive rezding to which his 
boundless curiosity was always pushing him. Be was 
thoroughly happy and contented, and never ceased 
throughont his life to congratulate himself on the 
fortunate exile which had placed him at Lausanne. In 
one respect he did not use his opportunities while in 
Switzerland. He never climbed a mountain all the time 
he was there, thorgh he lived to see in his later life 
the first commencement of the Alpine fever. On the 
other hand, as became o historian and man of sense, 
the social and political aspects of the country engaged 
his attention, as well they might. He enjoyed acess to 
the best society of the place, and the impression he made 
seems to have been as favourable as the one he received, 

‘The influence of a foreign training is very marked in 
Gibbon, affecting as it does his general cast of thought, 
and even his style. It would be difficult to name any 
writer in our language, especially among the few who 
deserve to be compared with him, who is so un-English, 
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not in a bad sense of the word, as implying objection- 
able qualities, bué as wanting the clear insular stamp 
and native flavour. If an intelligent Chinese or Persian 
were to read his book in a French translation, he would 
not readily guess that it was written by an Englishman, 
It really bears the imprint of no nationality, and is 
emphatically European, We may postpone the question 
whether this is a merit or a defect, but it is a character. 
istic. Tho result has certainly been that he is one of 
the best known of English prose writers on the Conti- 
nent, and one whom foreigners most readily comprehend, 
This peculiarity, of which he himself was fully aware, 
wo may agree with him in ascribing to his residence 
at Lausanne. At the ‘flexible age of sixteen he soon 
Tearned to endure, and gradually to adopt,” foreign 
manners. French beeame the language in which he 
spontaneously thought ; “his views were enlarged, and 
his prejudices were corrected.” In one particular he 
cannot be complimented on the effect of his continental 
education, when he congratulates himself “that his taste 
for the French theatre had abated his idolatry for the 
gigantic genius of Shakespeare, which is inculcated from 
our infancy as the first duty of Englishmen.” Still it 
is well to be rid of idolatry and bigotry even with 
regard to Shakespeare, We must remember that the 
insular prejudices from which Gibbon rejoiced to be free 
were very different in their intensity and narrowness 
from anything of the kind which exists now. The 
mixed hatred and contempt for foreigners which pre- 
vailed in his day, were enough to excite disgust in any 
liberal mind. 

The lucid order and admirmble literary fornn of 
Gibbon's great work are qualities which can escipe no 
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observant reader. But they are qualities which are not 
common in English books. The French have a saying, 
“Les Anglais ne savent pas faire un livre.” This ia 
unjust, taken absolutely, but as a general rule it is not 
without foundation, It is not a question of depth or 
originality of thought, nor of the various merits be- 
longing to style properly so-called. In these respects 
English authors need not fear competition. But in the 
art of clear and logical arrangement, of building up 
a book in such order and method that each part con- 
tributes to the general effect of the whole, we must 
own that we have many lessons to learn of our neigh- 
bours. Now in this quality Gibbon is a Frenchman, 
Not Voltaire himself is more perspicuous than Gibbon, 
Everything is in its place, and disposed in such appa- 
rently natural sequence that the uninitiated are apt to 
think the matter could not have been managed other. 
wise. Itis acase, if there ever was one, of consummate 
art concealing every trace, not only of art, but even of 
effort, Of course the grasp and penetrating insight 
which are implied here, were part of Gibbon’s great 
endowment, which only Nature could give. But it was 
fortunate that his genius was educated in the best 
school for bringing out its innate quality. 

It would be difficult: to explain why, exoopt on that 
principle of decimation by which Macaulay accounted 
for the outery against Lord Byron, Gibbon's solitary and 
innocent love passage has been made the theme of a good 
deal of malicious comment. The parties most interested, 
and who, we may presume, knew the circumstances 
better than any one else, seem to have been quite satis- 
fied with each other’s conduct. Gibbon and Malle. 
Curchod, afterwards Madame Necker, remained on 
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terms of the most intimate friendship till the end of the 
former's life. This might be supposed sufficient, But 
it has not been so considered by evil tongues. The 
merits of the case, however, may be more conveniently 
discussed in a later chapter. At this point it will be 
énough to give the facts. 

Mdlle. Susanne Curchod was born about the year 
1740; her father was the Calvinist minister of Crassier, 
her mother a French Huguenot who had preferred her 
religion to her country. She had received a liberal and 
even learned education from her father, and was as 
attractive in person as she was accomplished in mind, 
“ She was beautiful with that pure virginal beauty which 
depends on early youth” (Sainte-Beuve). In 1757 she 
was the talk of Lausanne, and could not appear in an 
assembly or at the play without being surrounded by 
admirers ; she was called La Belle Curchod. Gibbon’s 
curiosity was piqued to see such a prodigy, and he was 
smitten with love at first sight. “I found her” he ways 
“learned without pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in 
sentiment, and elegant in manners.” He was twenty and 
she seventeen years of age; no impediment was placed 
in the way of their meeting; and he was a frequent 
guest in her father’s house. In fact Gibbon paid hia 
court with an assiduity which makes an exception in his 
usually unromantic nature. ‘She listened,” he says, 
“<to the voice of truth and passion, and I might pre- 
sume to hope that I had made some impression on a 
virtuous heart.” We must remember that this and 
other rather glowing passoges in his Memoirs were 
written in his old ago, when he had returned to Lau. 
sanne, and when, after s long separation and many 
vicissitudes, he and Madame Necker were again thrown 
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together in an intimacy of friendship which revived old 
memories, Letters of hers to him which will be quoted 
in » later chapter show thix in a striking light. He 
indulged, he says, bis dream of felicity, but on his 
return to England he soon discovered that his father 
would not bear of this “strange alliance,” and then 
follows the sentence which has lost him in the eyes of 
some persona, “ After a painful struggle I yielded to my 
fute: I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son.” What 
else he was to do under the circumstances does not 
appear. He was wholly dependent on his father, and 
on the Continent at least parental authority is not 
regurded as a trifling impediment in such cases, Gibbon 
could only have married Mdle. Curchod as an exile and 
4 paupel, if he had openly withstood his father’s wishes. 
“All for love” ix a very pretty maxim, but it is apt to 
<ntail trouble when practically applied. Jenn Jacques 
Rousseau, who had the most beautiful sentiments on 
paper but who in real life was not always a model of 
self-denisi, found, os we shall see, grave fault with 
Gibbons conduct. Gibbon, as a plain man of rather 
prosaic good sense, behaved neither heroically nor 
teanly. Time, absence, and the scenes of a new life, 
which he found in England, had their usual effect ; hie 
passion vanished, “ My cure,” he says, “ was accelerated 
by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerfulness 
of the lady herself, and my love subsided in friendship 
and esteem.” The probability, indeed, that he and 
Mdlle. Curchod would ever see each other again, must 
have seemed remote in theextreme. Europe and England 
were involved in the Seven Years War ; he was fixed at 
bome, and an officer in the militia; Switzerland was 
far off: when and where were they likely to meet? 
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They did, contrary to all expectation, meet again, and 
renewed terms not so much of friendship as of affection. 
Maile. Curchod, as the wife of Necker, became somewhat 
of a celebrity, and it is chiefly owing to these last-named 
cireumstances that the world has ever heard of Gibbon’s 
early love. 

While he was at Lausanne Gibbon made the acquaint- 
ance of Voltaire, but it lod to no intimacy or fruitful 
yeminiseence, “He received me with civility as an 
English youth, bat I cannot boast of any peculiar notice 
or distinction.” Still he had “the satisfaction of hear- 
ing—an uncommon circumstance—a great poet decluim 
his own produetions on the stage.” One is often 
tempted, in reading Gilbon’s Memoirs, to regret ibat 
he adopted the austere plan which led him “to condemn 
the practice of transforming a private memorial into a 
vehicle of satire or praise.” As he truly says, “It wax 
assuredly in his power, to amuse the reader with a gal- 
lery of portraits and « collection of anecdotes.” This 
reserve ix particularly disappointing when a striking 
and original figure like Voltaire passes across the field, 
without an attempt to add one stroke to the portraiture 
of such a physioguomy. 

Gibbon had now (1758) been nearly five years at 
Lausanne, when his father suddenly intimated that he 
was to return home immediately. The Seven Years War 
was at its height, and the French had denied a passage 
through France to English travellers. Gibbon, or more 
properly his Swiss friends, thought that the alternative 
road through Germany might be dangerous, though it 
might have ben assumed that the Great Frederick, so far 
as he was concerned, would make things as pleasant as 
possible to British subjects, whose country had just 
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consented to supply him with a much-needed subsidy. 
The French route was preferred, perhaps as muck 
from a motive of frolic es anything else. Two Swiss 
officers of his sequaintance undertook to convey Gibbon 
from France as one of their companions, under an 
assumed name, and in borrowed regimentals. His com- 
plete mastery of French removed any chance of detec- 
tion on the score of language, and with o “mixture of 
joy and regret” on the 1th April, 1758, Gibbon left 
Lausanne, He hada pleasant journey, but no adven- 
tures, and returved to his native land after an absence 
of four years, ten munuths, and fifteen days, 


CHAPTER IIL 
IN THE MILITIA, 


Tax only person whom, on his return, Gibbon had the 
least wish to see was his aunt, Catherine Porten, To her 
house he at once hastened, and “the evening was spent 
in the effusions of joy and tenderness.” He looked for- 
ward to his tirst meeting with his father with no slight 
anxiety, and that for two reasons, First, his father had 
parted from him with anger and menace, and he had no 
idea how he would be received now. Secondly, his 
mother’s place was occupied by a second wife, and an 
involuntary but strong prejudice possessed him against 
his step-mother. He was most agreeably disappointed 
in both respects, His father “received him as a man, as 
o friend, all constraint was banished at our first inter- 
view, and we ever after continued on the same terms of 
easy and equal politeness.” So far the prospect was 
pleasant. But the step-mother remained a possible obsta- 
cle to all comfort at home. He seems to have regarded 
his father’s second marriage as an act of displeasure 
with himself, and he was disposed to hate the rival of 
his mother. Gibbon soon found that the injustice 
was in bis own fancy, and the imaginary monster was 
an amiable and deserving women. “I could not be 
n 
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mistaken in the first view of her understanding ; her 
Knowledge and the elegant spirit of her conversation, 
hor polite welcome, and her assiduous care to study and 
grotify my wishes announced at least that the surface 
would be smooth; and my suspicions of art and false- 
hood were gradually dispelled by the full discovery of 
her warm and exquisite sensibility.” He became indeed 
deeply attached to his step-mother. “After some re- 
nerve on my side, our minds associated in confidence 
and friendship, and as Mrs. Gibbon had neither children 
nor the hopes of children, we more easily adopted the 
tender names and genuine characters of mother and 
son.” A most creditable testimony surely to the worth 
and amiability of both of them. ‘The friendship thus 
begun continued without break or coolness to the end 
of Gibbon’s life. Thirty-five years after his first inter- 
view with his step mother, and only a few months 
before his own death, when he was old and ailing, and 
tho least exertion, by reason of his excessive corpulence, 
involved pain and trouble, he made a long journey to 
Bath for the sole purpose of paying Mrs. Gibbon a 
visit. He was very far from being the selfish Epicurean 
that bas been sometimes represented. 

He had brought with him from Lausanne the first 
pages of @ work which, after much bashfulness and 
delay, he at length published in the French language, 
under the title of Hesai sur l’ Etude de la Littivature, in 
the year 1761, that is two years after its completion. 
In one respect this juvenile work of Gibbon has little 
merit. The style is at once poor and stilted, and the 
general quality of remark eminently commonplace, 
where it does not fall into paradox. On the other hand, 
it has an interesting and even original side. The main 
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idea of the little book, so far as it has one, waa excel- 
lent, and really above the general thought of the age, 
namely, the vindication of classical literature and 
history generally from the narrow and singular pre- 
judice which prevailed against them, especially in 
France. When Gibbon ascribes the design of his first 
work to a “refinement of vanity, the desire of justi- 
fying and praising the object of a favourite pursuit,” 
he does himself less than justice. This first utterance 
of his historic genius was prompted by an unconscious 
but deep reaction against that contempt for the past, 
which was the greatest blot in the speculative movement 
of the eighteenth century. He resista the temper of his 
time rather from instinct than reason, and pleads the 
cause of learning with the hesitation of a man who has 
not fully seen round his subject, or even mastered his 
own thoughts upon it. Still there is his protest against 
the proposal of D’Alembert, who recommended that 
after s selection of facts had been made at the end of 
every century the remainder should be delivered to the 
flames. ‘‘Let us preserve them all,” he says, “ most 
carefully, A Montesquieu will detect in the most 
insignificant, relations which the vulgar overlook.” 
He resented the haughty pretensions of the mathe- 
matical sciences to universal dominion, with sutficient 
vigour to have satisfied Auguste Comte. “ Physics and 
mathematics are at present on the throne, They ace 
their sister sciences prostrate before them, chained to 
their chariot, or at most occupied in adorning their 
triumph. Perhaps their downfall is not far off.” To 
spenk of positive downfall of exact sciences was a 
mistake, But we may fairly suppose tht Gibbon did 
not conteniplate anything beyond a relative change of 
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position in the hierarchy of the sciences, by which 
history and politics would recover or attain to a dignity 
which was denied them in his day. In one passage 
Gibbon shows that he had dimly foreseen the possibility 
of the modern inquiries into the conditions of savage 
life and prehistoric man, “An Troquois book, even 
were it full of absurdities, would be an invaluable 
treasure. It would offer a unique example of the natare 
of the human mind placed in circumstances which we 
have never known, and influenced by manners and re- 
ligious opinions, the complete opposite of ours.” In 
this sentence Gibbon seems to call in anticipation for 
the researches which have aince been prosecuted with 
so much success by eminent writers among ourselves, 
not to mention similar inquirers on the Continent. 

But in the meantime Gibbon had entered on a career 
which removed him for long months from books and 
study. Without sufficiently reflecting on what such a 
step involved, he had joined the militia, which was em- 
bodied in the year 1760 ; and for the next two and a 
half yenrs led, as he says, a wandering life of military 
servitude. At first, indeed, he was so pleased with 
his new mode of life that he had serious thoughts of 
becoming a professional soldier. But this enthusiasm 
spoedily wore off, and our “ mimic Bellona soon revealed 
to his eyes her naked deformity.” It wns indeed no 
mere playing at soldicring that he had undertaken. 
He was the practical working commander of “an inde- 
pendent corps of 476 officers and men.” “In the 
absence, or even in the presence of the two field 
ofliers” (one of whom was his father, the major) “I 
was intrusted with the effective labour of dictating the 
orders and exercising the battalion.” And his duty did 
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not consist in occasional drilling and reviews, but in 
serious marches, sometimes of thirty miles in a day, and 
camping under canvas. One encampment, on Win- 
chester Downs, lasted four months. Gibbon does not 
hesitate to say that the superiority of his grenadiers 
to the detachments of the regular army, with which they 
were often mingled, was so striking that the most pre- 
judiced regular could not have hesitated a momen’ to 
admit it, But the drilling, and mano-uvring,, and all 
that pertained to the serious side of militia business 
interested Gibbon, and thongh it took up time it gave 
him knowledge of a speciul kind, of which he quite 
appreciated the value, He was much struck, for 
instance, by the difference between the nominal and 
effective force of every regiment be had seen, even 
when supposed to be complete, and gravely doubta 
whether a nominal army of 100,000 men often brings 
Jifty thousand into the field. What he found unen- 
durable was the constant shifting of quarters, the utter 
want of privacy and leisure it often entailed, and the 
distasteful society in which he was forced to live. For 
eight months at a stretch he never took a book in his 
hand. ‘From the day we marched from Blandford, I 
hod hardly a moment I could call my own, being almost 
continually in motion, or if I was fixed for a day, it wos 
in the guardroom, a barrack, or an inn,” Even worse 
were the drinking and late hours ; sometimes in “ rustic” 
company, sometimes in company in which joviality and 
wit were more abundant than decoram and common sense, 
which will surprise no one who hears that the famous 
John Wilkes, who was colonel of the Buckingham 
militia, was not unfrequently one of his boon com- 
paniond. A few extracts fiom his journal will be enough. 
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“Today (August 28, 1762), Sir Thomas Worsley,” the 
colonel of the battalion, “came to us to dinner, 
Pleased to seo him, we kept bumperising till after 
roll-calling, Sir Thomas assuring us every fresh bottle 
how infinitely sober he was growing.” September 23rd. 
‘Colonel Wilkes, of the Buckingham militia, dined with 
us, and renewed the acquaintance Sir Thomas and 
myself had begun with him at Reading. I scarcely 
ever met with a better companion ; he has inexhaust- 
ible spirits, infinite wit and humour, and a great desl 
of knowledge . . . This proved a very debauched day ; 
we drank a great deal both after dinner and supper ; 
and when at last Wilkes had retired, Sir Thomas and 
some others (of whom I was not one) broke into his 
room and made him drink a bottle of claret in bed.’ 
December 17, “We found old Captain Meard st 
Arlesford with the second division of the Fourteenth. 
He and all his officers supped with us, which made the 
evening rather a drunken one,” Gibbon might well 
say that the militia was unfit for and unworthy of him. 

Yet it is quite astonishing to see, as recorded in his 
journal, how keen an interest he still managed to retain 
in literature in the midst of all this dissipation, and 
how fertile he was of schemes and projects of future 
historical works to be prosecuted under more favourable 
auspices, Subject after subject occurred to him as 
eligible and attractive ; he caresses the idea for a time, 
then lays it aside for good reasons, First, he pitched 
upon the expedition of Charles VIII. of France into 
Itely. He read and meditated upon it, and wrote a 
dissertation of ten folio pages, besides large notes, in 
which he examined the right of Charles VIII. to the 
crown of Naples, and the rival claims of the houses of 
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Anjouand Aragon, Ina few weeks he gives up this idea, 
firstly, for the rather odd reason that the subject was too 
remote from us; and, secondly, for the very good reason 
that the expedition was rather the introduction to great: 
events than great and important in itself. He then suc- 
cessively chose and rejected the Crusade of Richard the 
First; the Barons’ War against John and Henry IIL; the 
history of Edward the Black Prince ; the lives and com- 
parisons of Heury V. and the Emperor Titus; the life of 
Sir Philip Sidney, and thatof the Marquis of Montrose, 
At length he fixed on Sir Walter Raleigh as his hero, 
On this he worked with all the assiduity that his militia 
Tife allowed, read a great quantity of original docu- 
ments relating to it, and, after some months of labour, 
declared that “his subject opened upon him, and in 
general improved upon a nearer prospect.” But half a 
year later he “‘is afraid he will have to drop his hero.” 
And he covers half » page with reasons to persuade 
himself that he was right in doing so. Besides the 
obvious one that he would be able to add little that 
was not already accessible in Oldys’ Life of Raleigh, 
that the topic was exhausted, and so forth, he goes on 
to make these remarks, which have more signification to 
ua now than perhaps they had to him when he wrote 
them. ‘Could I even surmount these obstacles, I 
should shrink with terror from the modern history of 
England, where every character is a problem and every 
reader a friend or an enemy : when a writer is supposed 
to hoist a flag of party, and is devoted to damnation by 
the adverse faction. Such would be my reception at 
hhome; and abroad the historian of Raleigh must en- 
counter an indifference far more bitter than censure or 
reproach. The events of his life are interesting; but 
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his character is ambiguous ; his actions are obsoure ; his 
writinga are English, and his fame is confined to the 
narrow limits of our languege and our island. Z must 
embrace a safer and more extensive theme.” Here we 
seo the first gropings after a theme of cosmopolitan 
interest. Ho has arrived at two negative conclusions : 
that it must not be English, and must not be narrow, 
‘What it is to be, does not yet appear, for he has still » 
series of subjects to go through, to be taken up and 
discarded. The history of tho liberty of the Swiss, 
which at a later period he partially achieved, was one 
scheme ; the history of Florence under the Metici was 
another. He speaks with enthusiasm of both projects, 
adding that he will most probably fix upon the latter ; 
but he never did anything of the kind. 

These were the topics which occupied Gibbon’s mind 
during his service in the militia, eseaping when he could 
from the uproar and vulgarity of the camp and the 
guardroom to the sanctuary of the historic muse, to 
worship in secret. But these private devotions could 
not remove his disgust at “the inn, the wine, and the 
company” be was forced to endure, and latterly the 
militia became downright insupportable to him. But 
honourable motives kept him to his post. “From a 
service without danger I might have retired without 
disgrace; but as often as I hinted a wish of ro 
signing, my fetters were riveted by the friendly in- 
treaties of the colonel, the parental authority of the 
major, and my own regard for the welfare of the 
battalion.” At last the long-wished-for day arrived, 
when the militia was disbanded. “Our two com- 
panies,” he writes in his journal, ‘‘ were disembodied 
(December 23rd, 1762), mine at Alton, my father’s at 
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Buriton. They fired three volleys, lodged the major's 
colours, delivered up their arms, received their money, 
partook of a dinner at the major’s expense, and then 
separated, with great cheerfulnesa and regulerity. Thus 
ended the militia.” The compression that his spirit had 
endured was shown by the rapid energy with which 
he ought a change of scene and oblivion of his woes. 
Within little more than a month after the scene just 
described, Gibbon was in Paris beginning the grand 
tour. 

‘With that keen sense of the value of time which 
marked him, Gibbon with great impartiality cast up 
and estimated the profit and loss of his “ bloodless 
campaigns.” Both have been alluded to already. Ho 
summed up with great fairness in the entry that he made 
in his journal on the evening of the day on which he re- 
covered his liberty. ‘I am glad that the militia has 
been, and glad that it is no more,” ‘This judgment he 
confirmed thirty years afterwards, when he composed 
his Memoirs. “My principal obligation to the unlitia 
was the making me an Englishman and a soldier. After 
my foreign education, with my reserved temper, I 
should long have continued a stranger in my native 
country, bad I not been shaken in this various scene 
of new faces and new friends; had not experience 
forced me to feel the characters of our leading men, 
tho state of parties, the forms of office, the operations 
of our civil and military system, In this pesceful 
service I imbibed the rudiments of the language and 
science of tactics, which opened a new field of study 
and observation. I diligently read and meditated the 
Mémoires Uilitaives of Quintus Icilius, the only writer 
who has united the merits of 9 professor and a veteran, 
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The discipline and evolution of a modern battalion gave 
me a clearer notion of the phalanx and the legion, and 
tho captain of the Hampshire grenadiers (the reader 
may smile) has not been useless to the historian of the 
Roman Empire.” No one can doubt it who compares 
Gibbon’s namerous narratives of military operations 
with the ordinary performances of civil historians in 
those aatters. The campaigns of Julian, Belisarius, 
and Heraclius, not to mention many others, have not 
only an uncommon lucidity, but also exhibit a clear 
apprecintion of the obstacles and arduousness of war- 
like operations, which is rare or unknown to non- 
military writers. Macaulay has pointed out that 
Swift's party pamphlets are superior in an especial 
way to the ordinary productions of that class, in 
consequence of Swift's unavowed but very serious 
participation in the cabinet councils of Oxford and 
Bolingbroke. In the same manner Gibbon had an 
advantage through his wilitary training, which gives 
him no small superiority to even the best historical 
writers who have been without it. 

‘The course of foreign travel which Gibbon was now 
nbout to commence had been contemplated before, but 
the war and the militia had postponed it for nearly 
three years, It appears that as early as the year 1760 
the elder Gibbon had conceived the project of procuring 
seat in Parliament for his son, and was willing to 
incur the anticipated expense of £1500 for that object. 
Young Gibbon, who seems to have very accurately gauged 
his own abilities at that early age, was convinced that 
the money could be much better employed in another 
way, He wrote in consequence, under his father’s roof, 
= letter to the latter which does such credit to his 
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head and to his heart, that, although it is somewhat 
Jong, it cannot with propriety be omitted here, 


EDWARD GIBBON TO HIS FATHER. 


“Dear Sin, 


“An address in writing from a person who has the 
pleasare of being with you every day may appear singnlar. 
However I have preferred this method, us upop paper I can 
speak without a blush and be heard without interraption, 
If my letter digpleases you, iampute it, deur sir, to yourself, 
You have treated me, not like a son, but like o friend, Can 
you be surprised that I should communicate to a friend all 
my thoughts and all my desires? Unless the friend approve 
then, let the father never know them ; or at Jenst Jet him 
know at the same time that however reasonable, however 
eligible, my scheme may appear to me, I would rather forget 
it for ever than cause him the slightest uneasiness, 

“When I first returned to Englund, attentive to my futuro 
interests, you were 80 good as to give me hopes of a seat in 
Parliament. This seat, it was supposed, would be an expense 
of fifteen handred pounds. This design flattered my vanity, 
as it might enable me to shine in so august an assembly, It 
flattered a nobler passion: I promised myself that, by the 
means of this seat, I might one day be the instrument of sone 
good to my country, But I soon perceived how little mere 
virtuous inclination, unassisted by talents, could contribute 
towards that great end, and a very short exantinution discovered 
to me that those talenta had not falien to my lot. Do not, 
dear sir, impute this declaration to a false modesty—the meanest 
species of pride. Whatever else I may be ignorant of, I think I 
know myself, and shall always endeavour to mention my good 
qualities without vanity and my defects without repugnanee. 
I shall say nothing of the most intimate acquaintance with his 
country and language, so absolutely necessary to every senator ; 
since they may be acquired, to allege my deficiency in them 
would seem only the ples of laziness. But I shall say with 
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great trath that I never possessed that gift of speech, the first 
reqitisite of an orator, which use and labour may improve, but 
which nature can alone bestow ; that my temper, quiet, retired, 
somewhat reserved, could neither acquire popularity, bear up 
aguinst opposition, nor mix with ease in the crowds of public 
life ; that even my genius (if you allow me any) is better 
qualified for the deliberate compositions of the closet than for 
the extempore discourses of Parliament. An unexpected 
objection would disconcert me, and «s I am incapable of ex- 
jlaining to others what I do not understand myself, I should 
be meditating when I ought to be answering. I even want 
necessary prejudices of party and of nation, In popular 
assemblies it is often necessary to inspire them, and n-ver orator 
inspired well a passion which he did not feel himself. Suppose 
me eyen mistaken in my own character, to set out with the 
repugnance such an opinion must produce offers bit an ia- 
different prospect. But I hear you suy it is not necessary that 
every man should enter into Parliament with such exalted 
hopes. It is to acquire a title the most glorious of any in a 
free country, and to employ the weight and consideration it 
gives in the service of one’s friends. Such motives, though not 
glorious, yet are not dishonourable, and if we had a borough in 
our command, if you could bring me in withont any great 
expense, or if our fortune enabled us to despise that expense, 
then indeed I should think them of the greatest strength. But 
with our private fortune, is it worth while to purchase at so high 
rate a title honourable in itself, but which I must share with 
every fellow that can Iny out 1500 pounds? Besides, dear 
sir, a merchandise is of little value to the owner when he is 
resolved not to sell it. 

“TJ ghonld affront your penetmtion did I not suppose you now 
see the drift of this letter. It is to appropriate to another use 
the sum with which you destined to bring me into Parliament ; 
to employ it, not in making mo great, but in rendering me 
happy. I have often heard you say yourself that the allowance 
yon had been so indulgent as to grant me, though very liberal 
in regard to your estate, was yet but small when compared with 
tle almost necessury extravagances of the age. I have indeed 
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found it so, notwithstanding » good deal of economy, and an 
exemption from many of the common expenses of youth, This, 
dear sir, would be a way of supplying these deficiencies without 
any additional expense to you. But I forbear—if you think 
my proposals reasonable, you want no intreaties to engage you 
to comply with them, if otherwise all will be without effect. 

* All that I am afraid of, dear sir, is that I shonld seem not 
80 much asking a favour, ns this really is, as exacting a debi. 
“After all T can way, you will remain the best judge of my good 
and your own cirenmstances. Perhaps, like most landed. 
gentlemen, an addition to my annuity would suit you better 
than a sum of money given at once ; perhaps the sum itself may 
be too considerable. Whatever you may think proper to bestow 
on me, or in whatever manner, will be received with equal 
gratitude, 

“T intended to stop here, but as I abhor the least appearance 
of art, I think it better to lay open my whole scheme at once, 
The unhappy war which now desolates Europe will oblige me to 
defer seeing France tila peace, But that reason can have 10 
influence on Italy, a country which every scholar must long to 
see, Should you grant my request, and not disapprove of my 
manner of employing your bounty, I would leave England this 
antumn and pass the winter at Lausanne with M. de Voltaire 
-and my old friends, In the spring I would cross the Alps, and 
after some stay in Italy, as the war must then be terminated, 
rotumn home through France, to tive happily with you and my 
dear mother. J am now two-and-twenty ; a tour must take up 
aconsiderable time; and although I believe you have no thoughts 
of settling me soon (and I am sure I have not), yet so many 
things may intervene that the man who does not travel early 
rons @ great risk of not travelling at all. But this part of my 
scheme, as well as the whole of it, I submit entirely to you. 

“ Permit me, dear sir, to add that I do not know whether the 
complete complisnce with my wishes could increase my love 
and gratitude, but that I am very sure no refusal could 
diminish those sentiments with which I shall always remain, 
dear sir, your most dutiful and obedient son and servant. 

“E, GIBBON, Joy.” 
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Tnsteud of going to Italy in the autumn of 1760, as 
he fondly hoped when he wrote this letter, Gibbou was 
marching about the south of England at the head of 
hix grenudiers. But the scheme sketched in the above 
letter waa only postponed, and ultimately realised in 
every particular The question of a seat in Parliament 
never came up again during his father’s life, and no 
doubt tho monoy it wold hive cost was, according to 
his wise suggestion, devoted to defray the expenses of 
his foreign tour, whick he is now about to begin, 
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THE ITALIAN JOURNEY, 


Gtnpon reached Parix on the 2*th January, 17635 
thirty-six days, as he tells us, after the dishinding of 
the militia, He remained a little over three months in 
the French capital, which on the whole please inm 
so well that he thinks that if he had been independent 
and rich, he might have been tempted to make it his 
permanent residence. 

On the other hand he seems to have been little if at 
all aware of the extraordinary character of the society 
of which he became a spectator and for a. tine a member, 
He dors not seem to have been conscions that he was 
witnessing one of the most singular social phases which 
have yet been presented in the history of man. And 
no blame attaches to hint for thi No one of his con- 
temporaries saw deeper in thix direction than he did, 
It is a remarkable instance of the way in which tle 
widest and deepost social movements are veiled to the 
eyea of those who see them, precisely berause of their 
width and depth, Foreigners, especially Englishmen, 
visited Paris in the latter half of the eighteenth eontury 
and reported variously of their experienes and impres- 
sions. Some, like Hume and Sterne. ure delighted ; 
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some, like Gibbon, are quietly, but thoroughly pleased ; 
some, like Walpole~though he perhaps ia a class by 
himself—are half pleased and half disgusted. They 
all fel that there is something peculiar in what they 
witness, but never seem to suspect thet nothing like it 
was ever seen before in the world. One is tempted to 
wish that they could have seen with our eyes, or, much 
more, that we could have had the privilege of enjoying 
their experienes, of spending a few months in that 
singular epoch when “ society," properly so called, the 
assembling of men and women in drawing-rooms for 
the purpose of conversation, was the most serious a3 
well as the most delightful business of life. Talk and 
diseussion in tho senate, the market-place, and the 
schools are cheap; even barbarians are not wholly 
without them. Dut (heir retinoment and concentration 
in the auon --of which the president is a woman of tact 
and culture -this ix a phenomenon which never appeared 
but in Paris in thesighteenth century, And yet xcholars, 
men of tho world, men of business passed through this 
wonderland with eyes blindfolded. They are free to 
cnter, they go, they come, without a sign that they have 
realised the marvellous s they were permitted 
to trave Une does not wonder tht they did not 
perceive that in those gmecful drawing rooms, filled 
with stately company of elaborate manners, ideas and 
sentiments were discussed and evelved which would 
soon be moro explosive than gunpowder. One does 
not wonder that they did not see ahead of them -men 
never do. Gne does rather wonder that they did not 
see what was hefore their eyes. But wonder is useless 
and a mistake. People who have never seen a volcano 
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eunnot be expected to fear the burning lava, or even to 
see that a volcano differs from any other mountain. 
Gibbon had brought good introductions fram London, 
but he admits that they were useless, or rather super- 
finous, His nationality and his #xsai were his best 
recommendations, It was the day of Anglomania, and, 
as he says, “every Englishman wax supposed to be 
patriot and a philosopher.” “I had rather be," said 
Mdlle. de Lespinasse to Lord Shelbnrne, “the least 
member of the House of Commons than even the King 
of Prussia.” Similar things must have been suid to 
Gibbon, but he has not recorded them; and generally 
it may be said that he ix disappointingly dull and in- 
different to Paris, though he liked it well enongh when 
there. He never caught the Paris fever as Hume did, and 
Sterne, or even as Walpole did, for all the hard things he 
says of the underbred and overbearing manners of the 
philosophers. Gibbon had ready access to the well-known 
houses of Madame Geoffrin, Madame Helvétius and 
the Baron d'Holbuch ; and his perfect mastery of the 
language must have removed every obstacle in the way 
of complete social intercourse. But no word in his 
Memoirs or Letters shows that he really saw with the 
eyes of the mind the singularities of that strango 
epoch. And yet he was there at an exciting and im- 
portant moment. The Order of the Jesuits was tottering 
toits fall; the latter volumes of the Lueyclopedia were 
being printed, and it was no secret; the coruscating 
wit and audacity of the sa/ons were at their height, 
He ia not unjust or prejudiced, but somewhat cold, 
He dines with Baron d’Holbach, and says his dinners 
were excellent, but nothing of the guests. He gues to 
‘Madame Geoffrin, and pronounces her house an excellent 
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one, Such faint and commonplace praise reflects on the 
enlogint. The only mun of letters of whom he speaks 
with warmth is Helvctius, He does not appear in 
this firut visit to have known Madame du Defland, who 
wus still keeping her aa/un with the help of the pale 
deep ayel L'Hspinasse, though the final rapture was 
imminent, Louis Racine died, and so did Marivaux, 
while he was in Puris, The old Opera-house in the 
Palais Royal was burnt down when he had been there 
a little aver a month, and the representations were 
transferred to the Salle des Machines, in the Tuileries. 
‘The equestrian statue of Louis XV. was set up in the 
Place to which it gave its name (where the Luxor column 
now stands, in the Pluce de la Concorde) amidst the 
joery and insults of the mob, who declared it would 
naver he got to pass the hotel of Madame de Pompadour, 
How much or how little of all this touched Gibbon, we 
do not know, We do know one thing, that his English 
clothes were unfashionable and looked very foreign, the 
French being “excessively long-waisted.’ Doubtless 
his seauty purse could not afford a new outtit, sueb as 
Walpole two years afterwards, under the direction of 
Lady Hertford, promptly procured. Ou the sth of May 
he hurried off to Lausanne! 

His ultimate abject was Ttaly, But he wisely re- 
solved to place a period of solid study between the 
tively dissipation of Paris and his classic pilgrimage. 
He knew the difference between seeing things he had 
read about aud reading about things after he had seen 
them ; how the mind, charged with associations of famous 
scenes, is delicately susceptible of impressions, and how 




















1 The ebronicle of events which occurred during Gibbon’s sojourn 
in Paris will be found in the interesting Mémoires de Backawmont. 
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rapidly old musings take form and colour, when 
stirred by outward realities ; and contrariwise, how slow 
and inadequate is the effort to reverse this process, and 
to clothe with memories, monuments and sites over 
which the spirit has not sent a halo of previous medi- 
tation. So he settled down quietly at Lnusanne for the 
apace of nearly a yeur, and commenced a most austere 
and aystematic course of reading on the antiquities of 
Italy. The list of learned works which he pornsed 
“with his pen in his hand” is formidable, and fills a 
quarto page. But he went further than this, and com- 
piled an elaborate treatise on the nations, provinces, and 
towns of ancient Italy (which we still huve) digested in 
alphabetical order, in which every Latin author, from 
Plautus to Rutilius, is laid under contribution for 
iNustrative passages, which uro all copied out in full, 
This laborious work was evidently Gibbon's own guido- 
book in his Italian travels, and one sees not only 
what an admirable preparation it was for the object in 
view, but what a promise it contained of that scrupuloua 
thoroughness which was to be his mark as an historian, 
His mind was indeed rapidly maturing, and becoming 
conscious in what direction its strength Jay. 

His account of his first impressions of Rome hax 
been often quoted, and deserves to bo roagnin, “My 
temper is not very susceptible of enthusiasm, and the 
enthusiasm which I do not feel I have over xeorned to 
affect. But at the distance of twenty-five yeurs I can 
neither forget nor express the strong emotions which 
agitated my mind as I first approached and entered the 
Eternal City. After a sleepless night, I trod with a 
lofty step the rains of the Forum. Each memorable spot 
where Romulus stood, or Tully spoke, or Cesar fell, was 
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at onco precent to my eye, and xeveral days of intoxi- 
cation were lost and enjoyed before I could descend toa 
evol and minute examination.” He gave eighteen weeks to 
the study of Rome only, and six to Naples, and we may 
rest ausured that he made good use of his time, But 
what makes this visit to Rome memorable in his life 
aud in literary history is that it was the occasion and 
dato of the first conception of his great work. “It was 
at Rome, on the LSth October, 1764, as I sat musing 
amid the ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted 
frinrs were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, 
that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city 
first started to my mind.” The scene, the contrast of 
the old religion and the new, the priests of Christ 
replacing the tlamens of Jupiter, the evensong of 
Catholic Roane xwelling like # dirgo over the prostrate 
Pagan Rome might well concentrate in one grand 
Tuminous idea the manifold but unconnected thoughts 
with which hia mind had so long been teeming. Gibbon 
had fond his work, which was destined to fill the 
rvemainiter of his life. Henceforth there is a fixed 
ventre around which bia thoughts and musings cluster 
spontancotsly. Difficulties and interruptions are not 
ting. The plan then formed is not taken in hand 
at ouce ; on the contrary, it ix contemplated at “an awful 
distance”: but it led him on like a star guiding bis 
steps, till he reached his appointed goal. 

After crossing the Alps on his homeward journey, 
Gibbon had had some thoughts of visiting the southern 
provincrs of France. Hut when he reached Lyona be 
found letters “expressive of some impatience” for his 
return, Though he does not exactly say as much, we 
may justly conclude that the elder Gibbon’s pecuniary 
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difficulties were beginning to be oppressive. So the 
traveller, with the dutifulness that he ever showed to 
his futher, at once bent his steps northward, Again he 
passed through Paris, and the place had a uew attraction 
in his eyes in the person of Mdlle. Curchod, now become 
Madame Necker, and wife of the great financier. 

This perhaps will be the most convenient place to 
notice and estimate a certain amount of rather spiteful 
gossip, of which Gibbon was the subject. in Switzerland 
about this time, Rousseau and his friend Moultou havo 
preserved it for us, and it is probable that it has lost 
none of its pungency in passing through the hands of 
the litter, The substance of it is this:—that in tho 
year 1763, when Gibbon revisited Lausinne, a4 we 
hove scen, Susanne Curchod was still in a pitiablo 
state of melancholy and well nigh brokon-hearted at 
Gibbon’s manifest coldness, which we know he considered 
to be “ friendship and esteem.” Whether he even saw 
her on this visit cannot be considered certain, but it ix 
at least highly probuble. Be that as it may: this is the 
pictare of her condition as drawn by Moultou ina letter 
to Rousseau: “How sorry 1 am for our poor Mdlie. 
Curchod! Gibbon, whom she loves, and to whom I know 
she has sacrificed some excellent nintches, has come to 
Lausunne, but cold, insensible, and as entirely cured of 
his old passion as she is far from cure. She Jus written 
me a letter that makes my beart ache.” Rousseau says 
in reply, He who does not appreciate Mlle, Curchad 
is not worthy of ber; be who appreciates her and 
separates himself from her is a man to bo despised. 
She does not know what she wants. Gibbon serves hur 
better than her own heart. I would rather « hundred 
times that he left her poor and free mung you than 
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that he should take her off to be rich and miserable in 
England.” One does not quite see how Gibbon could 
have acted to the contentment of JeanJacques. For 
not taking Mdile. Curehod to England—as we may pre- 
sume he would have done if he had married her—he 
is contemptible, Yet if he does take her he will 
make her miserable, and Rousseau would rather a 
hundred times he left her alone—precisely what he was 
dving ; but then he was despicable for doing it. Tho 
quostion is whether there is not a good deal of exaggera- 
tion in all this, Only a year after the tragic condition 
in which Moultou describes Mdlle, Curchod she married 
M. Necker, and became devoted to her husband. A few 
months after she married Necker she cordially invited 
Gibbon to her house cvery day of his sojourn in 
Paris. If Gibbon had behaved in the unworthy way 
naserted, if she had had her feelings so profoundly 
touched and laccrated as Moultou declares, would she, or 
even could she, have acted thus? If she was conscious 
of being wronged, and he was conscious—as he must have 
been—of having acted basely, or at least unfeelingly, is 
it not as good as certain that both parties would have 
been careful to seo as little of cach other as possible? 
A broken-vff love match, even without complication of 
unworthy conduet on either side, is generally an effective 
bar to further intercourse. But in this case the inter- 
course is renewed on the very first opportunity, and 
never dropped till the death of one of the persons 
concerned. 

Two letters have been preserved of Gibbon and 
Madame Necker respectively, nearly of the same date, 
and both referring to this rather dolicate topic of their 
firet interviows after her marriage, Gibbon writes to 
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his friend Holroyd, “The Curchod (Madame Necker) 
I eaw in Paris, She was very fond of me, and the 
husband particularly civil, Could they insult me more 
cruelly? Ask me every evening to svpper, go to bed 
and leave me alone with his wife—what impertinent 
security! It is making an old lover of mighty little 
consequence, She is as handsome as ever, aud much 
genteeler ; seems pleased with her wealth rather than 
proud of it. Iwas exalting Nanctte d'IMens's good luck 
and the fortune" (this evidently refers to some counon 
acquaintance, who had changed bor name to advantage). 
“* What fortune,’ sho said with ap sir of contempt :— 
‘not above twenty thousand livres a year.’ 1 smiled, 
and ehe caught herself iinmediately, ‘What airs I 
give myself in despising twenty thousand livres a yenr, 
who a year ago looked upon eight hundred as the summit 
of my wishes.’ ” 

Let us turn to the lady's account of the sane 
scenes. “I do not know if 1 told you,” she writes to 
a friend at Lausanne, “that I have seeu Gibbon, and it 
has given me more pleasure than 1 know how to express. 
Not indeed that I retain any seutiment for a man who 
I think does not deserve much” (this little toss of 
pique ov pride need not mislead us); “but any feminine 
vanity could not have had a more complete and honest 
trinmph, He stayed two weeks in Puris, and 1 had hin 
every day at my house; be has become suit, yielding, 
humble, decorous toa fault. He was a constant wituesy 
of my husband’s kindness, wit, and gaiety, and mado 
me remark for the first time, by his adwiration fu 
wealth, the opulence with which I am surrounded, and 
which up to this moment hud only produced a dis- 
agrueable impression upon me.” Considering the very 
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ait points of view of the writers, these letters are 
arkably in unison. The solid fact of the daily visits 
{s recorded in both. It is easy to gather from Madame 
Necker’s letter that she was very glad to show Mr. 
Gibbon that for going farther and not marrying him 
she had not fared worse. The rather acid allusion to 
* opulence” is found in both letters; but much more 
pronounced in hers than in his, Each hints that the 
ov thought too much of wealth. But he does so with 
, md only by implication; she charges him 
ly with vulgar admiration for it. We may reason- 
ably suxpect that riches had been the subject of not 
altogether smooth conversation between them, in the kiter 
purt of the evening, perhaps, after M. Necker had retired 
in triumph to bed. One might even fancy that there 
was a tacit allusion by Madame Necker to the dinlogue 
recorded by Gibbon to Holroyd, when his smile checked 
hor indirect pride in her own wealth, and that: she 
remembered that smile with just a touch of resentment. 
If s0, uothing was move natural and comforting than to 
charge him with the failing that he had detected in her, 
But here aro the facts. Hight months after her may- 
riage. Madame Neckor admits that she had Gibbon every 
to her house. Ho says that she was very cordial. 
‘ho would have it understood that she received him only 
for the sake of gratifying a feminine vanity. For her 
own sake one might prefer his interpretation to bers, 
It ix difficult to believe that the essentially simple- 
minded Madame Necker would have asked a man every 
day to her house inerely to triumph over him; and 
more difficult still to believe that the man would have 
gone if such had been the object. A little tartness in 
these first interviews, following ona relation of some 
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ambiguity, cannot surprise one But it was not the 
dominant ingredient, or the interviews must have consed 
of their own accord, In any case few will admit that 
cither of the persons concerned would have written as 
they did if Moultou’s statement were correct. In 
neither epistle is there any trace of 9 grund passion 
felt or slighted. Woe discover the much Jowor level 
of vanity and badinage. And the subsequent relations 
of Gibbon and Madamo Necker all tend to prove that 
this was the real one. 





CHAPTER V. 


LITERARY SCITEMES.—THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND,— 
DISSERTATION ON THE SIXTH ANEID.—FATHER’S DEATH. 
SETTLEMENT IN LONDON, 


Grnnoy now (June, 1705) returned to his father’s house, 
and romained there till the latter's death in 1770, He 
describes these five years as having been the least 
pleasunt and satisfactory of his whole life. The reasons 
wero not far to seck. The unthrifty habits of the elder 
Gibbon were now producing their natural result. He 
wis suldled with debt, from which two mortgages, 
rendily consented to by his son, and the salo of the 
house at Putney, only partially relieved him, Gibbon 
now begun to fear that he bad an old age of poverty 
before hin, He had pursued knowledge with single- 
hearted loyalty and now became aware that from a 
worlily point of view knowledge is not often a protitable 
inyestuwnt, A more dejecting discovery cannot be made 
by the sinvere scholar. He ix conscious of Inbour and 
protracted effort, which the prosperous professional 
mun and tradesman wh» pass him on their road to 
wealth with a smile of scornful pity have never known, 
He has forsaken comparatively all for knowledge, and 
the busy world mects hin with « blank stare, and surmises 
shrewdly that he is but au idler. with an odd taste for 
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wasting his time over books. It eays much for 
Gibbon’s robustuess of spirit that he did not break 
down in these trying years, that he did not weakly tako 
fright at his prospect, and make hasty and violent efforts 
to mend it. On thecontrary, he remainod steadfast and 
true to the things of the mind, With diminished cheer- 
fulness perhaps, but with no abatement of zeal, he pur. 
sued his course and his studies, thereby proving that he 
belonged to the select class of the strong und worthy 
who, penetrated with the loveliness of science, will not 
be turned away from it. 

His first effort to redeem the time was a project of 
a history of Switzerland. His choice was devided by 
two circumstances : (1) his love for a country which he 
had made his own by adoption ; (2) by the fact thnt he 
had in his friend Deyverdun, a fellow-worker who could 
render him most valuable assistance. (Gibbon never 
knew German, which is not surprixing when we reflect 
what German literature amounted to, in those days ; 
and he soon discovered that the most valuable authori- 
ties of his projected work were in the German 
language. But Deyverdun was a perfect master of 
that tongue, and translated a musa of documents for 
the use of his friend. They laboured for two years 
in collecting materials, before Gibbon felt himself 
justified in entering on the “ more agreeable task of 
composition.” And even then he considered the pro- 
paration insufficient, as no doubt it was. He felt he 
could not do justice to his subject; uninformed as he 
was “by the scholars and statesmen, and remote froin 
the archives and libraries of the Swiss republic.” Such 
a beginning was not of good augury for the success of 
the undertakine, He never wrote more than about 
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sixty quarto pages of the projected work, and these, as 
they were in French, were submitted to the judgment of 
a literary society of foreigners in London, before whom 
the MS. was read. The author was unknown, and 
Gibbon attended the meeting, and thus listened without 
being observed “ to the free strictures and unfavourable 
xontence of hia judges.” He admits that the momentary 
sensation was painful; but the condemnation was 
nutifiod by his cooler thoughts: and he declares that he 
did not regret the loss of a slight and superficial essay, 
though it “had cost some expense, much labour, and 
more time.” Ho says in his Memoirs that he burnt the 
sheets. But this, strange to say, was a mistake on hix 
part. They were fonnd among his papers after his 
death, and though not published by Lord Sheffield in 
tho first two volumes of bis Miscellaneous Works, which 
the latter edited in 1796, they appeared in the supple- 
wontal third volume which came out in 1815. We thus 
enn judge for ourselves of their value. One sees at, 
once why wnd how they failed to satisfy their author's 
inature judgment. They belong to that style of histori- 
eal writing which consists in the rhetorical transcription 
nnd adornment of the original authorities, but in which 
the writer never gots close enough to his subject to 
apply the touchstone of a clear and trenchant criticism. 
Such eritivism indeed was not common in Switzerland 
in his day, and one cannot blame Gibbon for not antici- 
puting the researches of inodern investigators. But his 
historiea] sense was aroused to suspicion by the story of 
William Tell, ~ he boldly sets down ax a fable, 
Altogether.one may pronounce the sketch to be pleasantly 
written in a tlowing, picturesque narrative, and showing 
immense advance in style beyond the essay on the Study 
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of Literature. David Hume, to whom he submitted it. 
urged him to persevere, and the advice was justified 
under the circumstances, although one cannot now 
regret that it was not followed. 

After the failure of this scheme Gibbon, still in eon- 
nection with Deyverdun, planned mperiodieal work under 
the title of Mémoires Littéraires de la Grande Bretagne, 
Only two volumes ever appeared, and the speculation 
does not seem to have met with much success, (Gibbon 
“ presumes to say that their merit was superior to their 
reputation, though they produced more reputation thin 
emolument.'’ The first volume is executed with evident 
pains, and gives a fair picture of the literary and xocin} 
condition of England at the time. The heavy review 
articles are interspersed with what in intended to be 
lighter matter on the fashions, foibles, and prominent 
characters of the day. Gibbon owns tho authorship of 
the first article on Lord Lyttelton's history of Henry 
tho Second, and his hand is discernible in the account 
of the fourth volume of Lardner's work On the Credi- 
Lility of the Gospel History. Tho first has no merit 
beyond a faithful report, The latter is written with 
much more zest and vigour, und shows the interest that 
he already took in Christian antiquities. Other articles, 
evidently from the pen of Deyverdun, on the English 
theatre and Reau Nash of Rath, are the liveliest in the 
collection. The magazine was avowedly intended fur 
Continental readers, and might have obtained success 
if it had been continued long enongh. But it died 
before it had time to make itself known.’ 





1 Two volumes eppeated of the Mémoires Lith'vaires, OF thesr 
only the first is to be found in the British Museum, it is a small 
12mo, containing 230 pages. Her: is the Table dew Muti-res (1) 
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When the Mémoires Littéraires collapsed Gibbon was 
again left without a definite object to concentrate his 
energy, and with his work still to seek. One might 
wonder why he did not seriously prepare for the Decline 
und Fall, It must have been chietly at this time that 
it was “contemplated at an awful distance,” perhaps 
even with numbing doubt whether the distance would 
ever be lessened and the work achieved, or even begun. 
The probability is he had too little peace of mind to 
undertake anything that required calm and protracted 
Inbour, “While so many of my acquaintance were 
married, or in Parliament, or advancing with a rapid 
step in the various roads of honour or fortune I stood 
alone, immovable, and insignificant. . . . The progress 
and the knowledge of our domestic disorders aggravated 
my anxiety, and F began to apprehend that in my old 
age I might be left without the fruits of either industry 
or inheritance.” Perbaps a reasonable apprehension of 
poverty is more paralysing than the reality. In the 
latter caso prompt action ix so imperatively commanded 
that the mind has no leisure for the fatal indulgence of 
regivts; but when indigence seems only imminent, and 
has not yet arrived, a certain lethargy is apt to be pro- 
duced out of which only the most practical characters can 
rouse themselves, and these are not, as a role, scholars 
by nature. We need not be surprised that Gibbon 


Histoire slr Henri 11, par Milond Lyttelton; (2) Le Nouveau 
Gnide de Bath ; (8) Exsai sur [Histoire de la Société Civile, par 
M. Ferguson; (4) Conclusiona dea Mémoires de Miss Sydney 
Ridulph; Théologie (5} Recueil des Témoignages Aucieus, par 
3 {6) Le Confessional : {7} Transuctions Philosophiques ; 
Zouverueur, par D. L F. Spectacles, Beaux Arts, Nouvelles 
Littcraires. 
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during these years did nothing serious, and postponed 
undertaking his great work, The inspiration needed to 
accomplish such a long and arduous course as it implied 
could not be kindled in a mind harassed by pecuniary 
cares, The fervent heat of a poet's imagination may 
glow as brightly in poverty as in opulence, but the 
xentle yet prolonged enthusiasm of the historinn is 
likely to be quenched when the resources of life are too 
insecure,? 

It is perhaps not wholly fanciful to auspect that 
Gibbon’s next literary effort was suggested and de- 
termined by the inward discompoxtro he felt at this 
time. By uature he was not a controvorsialist ; not that 
he wanted the abilities to support that charactor, but 
his mind was too full, fertile. and fond of real know- 
Jedge to take mich pleastre in ‘the genorlly barren 
ocenpation of gainsaying other men, Jbut at this point, 
in his life he made an exception, and an unprovoked ex- 
ception. When ho wrote bis fumons vindication of the 
first volume of the Lecline aid Fall bo was acting in 
self defence, and repelling savnge attacks upon his bis 
torical verncity. But in his Critical Obeerrations on the 
Sisth Book of the Eneid he sought controversy for ita 
own sake, and became a polenic—xhall we say out of 
gaiety or bitterness of heart? ‘That inward unrest 
easily produces an aggressive spirit is a matter of com- 
mon observation, and it may well have been that in 
attacking Warburton he sousht a diversion from the 
worry of domestic cares, Le thut as it may, bis Uler- 


4 Scholarship has been froquently cultivated amidst great poverty + 
bat from the time of Thurrdiles, the owner of mines, to Grote, 
the hauker, historians secu to have been in, at least, easy circum. 
stancea, * 
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vations are the most pungent and dashing effusion he 
ever allowed himself. It was his first effort in English 
prose, and it is doubtful whether he ever managed hie 
mother tongue better, if indeed he ever managed it so 
well. The little tract is written with singular spirit 
and rapidity of style. It is clear, trenchant, and direct 
tou fuult, It is indeed far less critical than polemical, 
and shows no trace of lofty calm, either moral or in- 
tollectual, We are not repelled auch by his eagerness 
to refute and maltreat his opponent. That was not 
alien from the usages of the time, and Warburton at 
least had no right to complain of such a style of con- 
troversy. But there is no width and elevation ot view. 
‘Tho writer docs not carry the dixcussion up to a higher 
level, and dominate his adversary from a superior stand- 
point. Controversy ix always ephemeral and vulgar, un- 
loss it can rise to the discussion and establishment of 
facts and principles valuable for themselves, independ- 
ently of the particular point at issue. It is this quality 
which has made the master-works of (Chillingworth 
and Bentley sapereminent, The particular point for 
which the writers contended is settled or forgotten. 
put in moving up to that point they touched—such was 
their large discourse of reason—on topics of perennial 
interest, did such justice, though only in passing, to 
certain other trnths, that they are gratefully remembered 
ever after. Thus Bentley's dissortation on Phalaris is 
read, not for the main thesis— proof of the xpuriousness 
of the letters —but for the profoand knowledge and ad- 
mirable logic with which subsidiary positions are main- 
tained on the way to it. Tried by this standard, and he 
deserves to be tried by # high standard, Gibbon fails 
not much, but entirely. Tho Qlserrations are rarely, 
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if ever, quoted as an authority of weight by any one 
engaged on classical or Virgilian literature. ‘This arises 
from the attitude of the writer, who ix nearly solely 
occupied with establishing negative eanclusions that 
aEueas was not a lawgiver, that the Sixth Eueid is wot 
an allegory, that Virgil had xof been initiated in the 
Fleusinian mysteries when he wrote it. und so forth, 
Tndecd the best judges now hold that ho hav not done 
full justice to tho grain of truth that was to be found 
in Warbavton’s clumsy and protix. hypothesis? It 
should be added that Gibbon very cauctidly admits and 
regrets the acrimonious style of the pamphlet, und con- 
dens still amore “in a personal attack bis cowardly 
concealment of his name and character,” 

The Ohservations were the Jast work which Gibbon 
published in his father’s lifetime. His account of the 
Jatter’s death (November 10, 1770) is feelingly written, 
and shows the affectionate side of his ewn nature to 
advuntuge, Me acknowledges his father's failings, his 
weakness and invonstancy, but insists that they were 
compensnted by the virtues of the head and heart, nud 
tho warmest sentiuents of honour aud hutoanity. ¢ His 
graceful person, polite address, gentle mummers, and mt 
affected cheerful 
of every company.” And Gibbon reealls with emotion 
“the pangs of shame, tenderness, und sclé-reproach” 














¢ recommended him to the fayenr 





2 Conington, FafewPuction to the Sith Bnei. 
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sisth book more than once suggest that Virgil intended to embody 
iu hin picture the poetical view of tha inte of enc 
which the mysteries may le supposed to hav 
tion on the Study of the eEanid, by W. Nettbeship, p 
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which preyed on his father’s mind at the prospect, no 
doubt, of leaving an embarrassed estate and precarious 
fortune to his son and widow, He bad no teste for study 
in the fatal summer of 1770, and declares that he would 
have been ashamed if he had. “I submitted to the 
order of nature,” he says, in words which recall his 
resignation on losing his mistress—“ I submitted to the 
order of nature, and my grief was soothed by the con- 
xcious satisfaction that I had discharged all the duties 
of filial piety." We see Gibbon very fairly in this 
remark, He hud tenderness, steady and warm attach- 
iments, but no passion, 

Neurly two yeurs elapsed after his father’s death, 
efore he wax able to secure from the wreck of his’ 
exlite a sutlicient competence to establish himself in 
Loudon. His houso was No. 7, Bentinck Btrect, near 
Mauchester Square, then a remote suburb close to the 
comntry fields. Hix housekeeping was that of a solitary 
bachelor, who could ufford an occasional dinner-party, 
"Tough not absolutely stmitened in means, we shall pre- 
sently see that he was never quite at his ease in money 
matters while ho remained in Loudon. But he had now 
frvedom and no great anxieties, and he began seriously 
to vontomplate the execution of his greut work. 
hbon, as we have seen, looked back with little satis- 
faction on tho five years between his return from his 
tnivels and his father's death. ‘They ure also the years 
duving which his biographer is able to follow him with 
the jeast certainty. Hardly any of his letters which 
vefer to that period have been preserved, and he has 
glided rapidly over it in his Memoirs. Yet it was, in 
other respects besides the matter of pecuniary troubles, 
8 momentons epoch in bis life ‘The pecnliar views 
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which be adopted and partly professed on v4 
have been formed then. But the date, the circumstance, 
and the occasion are left in darkness, Up to December 
18, 17€3, Gibbon was evidently a believer. Tn an entry 
in bis private journal ander that date he speaks of a Com- 
munion Sunduy at Lausanne as affording an “ edifying 
spectacle,” on the ground that there is *‘ neither business 
nor parties, und they interdict even whist” on that day. 
How soon after this his opinions began to chinge, it is 
impossible to say. nt we are conscions of a markedly 
different tone in the Glerrradions, al a sie 
ancient alliunce between the avarice of the p 
the credulity of the people” is in the familiar style 
tho Deists from Toland to Chubb. There ix ne evidence 
of his familiarity with the widely diffused works of the 
freethinkers, and as far as Lai aware he dova nat 
quote or refer to them even over, But they could hardly 
have escaped his notice, Still his strong historic sone 
and solid erudition would be more likely to be repelled 
than attracted by their vague and inaccurate scholar- 
ship, and chimerical theo of the light of Nature. 
Still we know that he practically adopted, in the end, 
ut least the negative portion of these views, and the 
question is, When did he do sof His visit to Paris, 
and the company thut he frequented there, might suggest 
that ax a probable dute of his change of opiniens, Dut 
the entry just referred to was subsequent by several 
months to that visit, and we may with confidence assume 
that no freethinker of the eighteenth cevtury would 
pronounce the austerities of a Communion Sunday in 
a Calvinist town an edifying spectacle. It ix probable 
that his relinquishing of dogmatic faith was jradual, 
and for o time enconseious. It was an age of tepid 
e2 
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belief, except among the Nonjarors and Methodists ; and 
with neither of these groups could he have had the least, 
sympathy. fis acquaintance with Hume, and his par- 
tinlity for the writings of Bayle, are more probable 
sources of a change of sentiment which was id a way 
qwedestined by natural bias and cast of mind. Any 
occasion would serve to precipitate the result. In any 
cuse, this result had been attained some years before the 
publication of the first volume of the Decline and Fall, 
in 1776. Referring to his preparatory studies for the 
execution of that work, he says, * As E believed, and as 
T still believe, that the propagation of the Gospel and 
the triumph of the Church are inseparably connected 
with the decline of the Roman monarchy, 1 weighed the 
causes aud effects of the revolution, and contrasted the 
narratives and apologies of the Christians themselves 
with the glinces of candour or enmity which the pagans 
have cast on the rising secty. The Jewish and heathen 
testimonies, xs they are collected and illustrated by Dr, 
Lardner, directed without superseding my search of the 
originals, and in an atnple dissertation ou the miraculous 
darknwss of the Passion I privately drew my conclusions 
from the silence of an unbetic 










wage.” Here we have 
nnent which conelides the sixteenth chapter 
distinetly announced, But the previous travail of spirit 
is not indicated. Gibbon his marked with precision the 
stages af his conversion to Romanism. But the follow- 
ing chapters of the history of his religious opinions he 
has not written. or he bas suppressed them, and we can 
only vaguely guess their outline. 








CHAPTER V1. 


LIFE IN LONDON.—PARLIAMFNT,—THE BOARD OF TRADE,--- 
THE INE AND FAIL © MIGRATION To 1AURANNE. 





Ganpos’s settlement in London us master in his own 
house did not come too soon, A few more years of 
unxiety and dependence, such as be had pussed of bite 
with his father in the country, would probably have 
dried up the spring of literary ambition und imude him 
miss his career. He had no tastes to fit him for a 
country life. The pursuit of farming only pleased him 
in Virgil's Georges, He seems neither to have liked 
nor to have needed exercise, und Enyglish rural sports 
had no charms for him, “I never handled a gun, f 
seldom mounted a horse, and my philosophic walks 
were soon terminuted by a shady bench, where T 
long detained by the sedentary umusement of reading 
or meditation.” He was a born citalin, Never,” he 
writes to his friend Holroyd, + never pretend to alline 
me by painting in edious colours the dust of London. 
I love the dust, and whenever I move into the Weald it 
is to visit you, and not your trees.” His ideal was to 
devote the morning, commencing earl y—at seven, suy—to 
study, and the afternoon aud evening to society and 
recreation, net “ disdaining the innoceut amusement of a 
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yume at cards.” And this plan of a happy life he very 
fairly realised in his little house in Bentinck Street. 
‘The letters that we have of his relating to this period are 
buoyant with spirits and self-congratnlation at. his happy 
lot. Sle writes to lis stepmother that he is every duy 
more satistied with his present mode of life, which he 
always believed was most calculated to make him happy. 
The stable and moderate stimulus of congenial society, 
alternating with study, was what he liked. The excite- 
ment. and dissipation of a town life, which purchase 
plonsnre to-day at the expense of fatigue and disgust 
tosnorrow, were as little to his taste as the amusements 
of the conntry. In 1772, when he settled in London, 
he was young in years, but he was eld in tastes, and he 
enjoyed himself with the complacency often seen in 
yold men, “My library," he writes to Holroyd 
“ Kensington Gardens, and a few parties with 
new acquaintance, among whom ] reckon Goldsmith and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds,” (poor Goldsmith wax to dio the 
year following), “fill up my time, and the monster 
cui preserves a very respectful distance. By the 
by. your friends Batt. Sir John Russell, and Lascelles 
dined with me one diy before they set off: fur 7 same. 
dimes give the prettiest litle dinnay in the world?’ One 











can imagine Gibbon, the picture of plumpness and 
content, doing the honours of his modest houscbold. 
Mtill hv wae never prominent in society, even after 
tho publication of bis great work had made him 
famous. Lord sheftietd says that his conversation was 
superior to his writings, and in a circle of intimate 
friends it is probable that this was true, But in the 
free encounter of wit and argument, the same want of 
readiness that made him silent in paw 
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most likely restrict his conversational power, Tc may be 
doubted if there is a striking remark or saying of his 
on record, His name oceurs in Boswell, but nenrly 
always as @ persona mute. Certainly the arena whore 
Johnson and Burke encountered exch other was not 
fitted to bring out a shy und not very quick man. 
Against Johnson he manifestly harboured a sort of 
grudge, and if he evor felt the weight of Ursa Major's 
paw it is not surprising. 

He rather oddly preserved un instance of his conver 
sational skill, as if aware that he would not casily get 
credit for it, Tho sceno wasin Paris. “At the tal: 
my old friend M. de Foncemague, | wax involved ina 
Aisputo with the Abhé de Mably ... As S might Iw 
partial in my own cause, J shall truuseribe the words of 
an unknown critic, * You were, my dear ‘Thvodon. at 
M. de Foncemagno’s hose, when the Abbe de Mably ant 
Mr, Gibbon dined there along with # number of guests. 
The conyorsation ran almost entirely on history. ‘The 
Abbé, being a profaund politician, turned it while at 
dessert on the achninistration of allairs, and as by genius 
and temper, and the habit of ng Livy, he valu-s 
only the republican xystem, be began to boast of the 
excellence of repablies, heing well persuuded that the 
learned Englishman would approve of all he said und 
admire the profoundity of genius that had enabled a 
Frenchinan to discover all these advantag But Mr 
Gibbon, knowing by experience the inconveniences of 
popular government, was not at all of his opinion, und 
generously took up the defence of monarchy. ‘The 
Abbé wished to convince bim out of Livy, and by some 
arguments drawn from Plutarch in fave of this 
Spartans. Mr. Gibbon. beiug endowed with a mest 
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excellent memory, and having all events present to his 
mind, soon got the command of the conversation. The 
Abbi: grew angry, they lost possession of themselves, 
and said bard things of each other, The Englishman 
retaining his native coolness, watched for his advantages, 
and pressed tho Abbi with increasing suecess in pro- 
portion as he was more disturbed by passion, ‘The 
conversation grew warmer, and was broken off by 
‘M. do Foncemagne’s rising from table and passing into 
tho parlour, where no onu was tempted to renew it.” 

But if not brilliant in society, he was very npada, and 
was welcomed in the best circles. He was 9 member of 
Boodlto’s, White's, Brooks's, and Alinack’s,! and “there 
wore fow persons in the literary or political world to 
whom he was a stranger.” It is to be regretted that the 
best sketch of him at thix period borders on caricature, 
“The leaned Gibbon,” says Colman, “was a curious. 
counter we to the learned (may J not say the Jess 
learned) Johnson. ‘Their manners and tastes, both in 
writing and conversation, were as different as their 
Lubiliments, On the T first sat down with Johnson 
in his rusty-brown suit and his black worsted stockings, 
Gibbon was placed. opposite to me in a suit of flowered 
velvet, with a bag and awerd, Ench had his measured 
phmscology, and Johnson's famous parullel between 
Dryden and Pope might be loosely parodied in reference 
to himself and Gibbon, Johnson's style was grand, and 
Gibbon’s elegant: the stateliness of the former was 
sometimes pedantic, and the latter was occasionally 
finical. Johnson marched to kettledrums and trumpets, 

















1 Not the as -roont of that naine, lat a gaming-clul where 
the play war high. [tind no evidence that Giblion ever yielled to 
the prevalent passion for gambling, 
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Gibbon moved to flutes and hautboys, Johnson hewed 
passages through the Alps, while Gibbon levelled walks 
iurough parks and gardens. Mauled as I bad been by 
Johnson, Gibbon poured balm upon my bruises by 
condescending once or twice in the course of the 
evening to talk with me. The great historian was 
light and playful, suiting bis matter to the capacity of 
the boy : but it was done more suo—still bis mannevistn 
prevailed, still he tapped his snuff-box, sfi!] he smirked 
and smiled, and rounded his periods with the sune air 
of good-breeding, as if he were conversing with mon, 
Tiis mouth, mellifluous as Plato's, was a rount lole 
nearly in the centre of his visage.” (Quoted in Croker’s 
Borel.) 

Now and then he even joins in a masquerade, “the 
finest thing ever seen,” which costs twa thotsund 
guineas. But the chief charm of it to him seems to 
have been the pleasure that it guve to his Aunt Vorten, 
These little vanities are however quite superticial, and 
ave never allowed to interfere with work, 

Now indeed he was no Joiterer, Si three years 
after hix settlement in London he had produced the 
first volume of the Jecline aud Fall: sn wneunt of 
diligence which will not be underrated: by those who 











appreciate the vast difference between commencing 
and continuing an undertaking of that im 
‘At the outset,” he says, “all was dark ant doubtful; 
even the title of the work, the true wre of the decline 
and fall of the empire, the limits of the Introduction, 
the division of the chapters, and the order of the 
narrative,~-and I was often tempted to cant away the 
Ixbour of seven yen 
bope-end despair famitiar to every sincere aud coupetont 
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student. Tut he hid tuken the best and only reliable 
means of securing himself from the danger of these 
fluctuations of spirit. He finished his reading and pre- 
paration before he began to write, and when he at last 
put pen to paper hiv course Jay open befcre him, with no 
foar of sudden and disquieting stoppages arising from 
imperfect knowledge and need of further inquiry, It 
isn pity that. we cannot follow the ctaboration of the 
work in detail. That portion of his Memoirs in which 
he speaks of it is very short and fragmentary, and the 
defect ix not supplied by his letters, He scema to have 
worked with singular ease and mastery of his subject, 
and never to have felt his task as a strain or a fatigue, 
Kven his intiinate friends were not aware that be wax 
engaged on a work of such magnitude, and it is amusing 
to seo hix friond Holrayd warn him against a hasty and 
inuuature publication when he leaned that the book 
was in the press. We had apparently heard little of 
it before. Thin lone woul show with whut ease and 
smoothness Gibbon imtust have worked. Ile had excel- 
lent healt strange fact after his sickly childhood : 
iety unbent his mind instead of distracting it: his 
stomach was perfect—perhups too goad, as about this 
time he hegan to be admonished by the gout. He never 
xeoms to have needed change. * Satficient for the 
suimuer is the evil thereof, viz, one distant country 
excursion.” ‘There was an extraordinary ditference in 
this respect between the present age and those which 
wont befure it; restlessness and change of scene have 
become almost a necessity of life with us, whereas our 
ancestors could continue healthy and happy for months 
and years without stirring from home, What is there 
toexphin the ehinge? We must net pretend that we 
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work harder than they did.) However, Gibbon w: 
able to keep himself in good condition with his long 
spell of work in the morning. and his dinner-purties 
at home or elsewhere in the afternoon, and to have 
kept at home as much as be could. Whenever he 
went away to the country, it wax on invitations whieh 
he could not well refuse. The result was a leisurely, 
unhasting fulness of achicvement, calm stretches of 
thorough and contented work, which Ive left. their 
marks on the Decline and Full. Ove of its charms is 
a constant good humour and complacency ; not a sign is 
visible that the writer is pressed for time, or wants to 
get his performance out of hand: ut, on the contrary, 
a calm lingering over details, sprightly asides in the 
notes, which the least: hurry would lave suppressed 
or passed by, and x general impression conveyed of 
thorough cnjoyntent in the immensity of the labour. 

One would have liked to sce this claborntion more 
clearly, to have been allowed a ylimpse into his workshop 
while he was +o engaged. Unfortunately the editor of hix 
journals has solected the relatively wsimportant records 
of his carlier studies, and Ieft us in the dark as regs 
this far more interesting period. He was such 
fatigalte diarist that it is unlikely that he neglected to 
keep w journal in this crisis of his studies. But it has 
not been published, and it may have been destroyed. 
All that we have is this short paragraph in his 
Memoirs :— 
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Javenal, were my old and familiar companions, I insensibly 
plunged into the ocean of the Augustan history, and in the 
dexcending series I investigated, with my pen almost always in 
my hand, the original records, both Greek and Latin, from Dion 
Cassius to Amtianna Mareellinns, from the reign of Trajan to 
the last age of the Western Cesar. The subsidiary rays of 
medals und inscriptions of geography and chronology, were thrown 
on their proper objects, and I applied the collections of Tillemont 
to fix and arrange within my reach the loose and seattered atoms 
of historical information. Through the darkness of the middle 
ayes I explored my way in the Annals and Antiquities of Italy 
of the learned Muratori, and diligently compared them with the 
yurallel or transverse lines of Sigonius and Maffei, Buronius and 
Pag, till F almost grasped the ruins of Rowe in the fourteenth 
century, withant suspecting that this final chapter must be 
uttained Ly the labour of six quartos and twenty years.” 


When the time for composition arrived, he showed 
a fastidiousness which wax full of good augury. “Three 
tines did T compuss the first chapter, and twice the 
sceond and third, before I was tolerably satisfied with 
their effect." Hix hand grew firmer as he advanced, 
But the two tind chupters interposed u long delay, and 
needed © three successive revisuls to reduce them from a 
volume to their present size.” Gibbon spent more time 
over his first volume than over any one of the tive which 
followed it, To these he devoted almost regulurly two 
yeurs apiece, more or less, whereas the first cost him 
threo years—so disproportionately difficult is the start 
in mutters of this kind. 

While ongaged in the composition of the first volume, 
ho became a member of Parliament. One morning at 
half past seven, “as he was destroying an army of 
barbarians,” he heard a double rap at bis door. It was 
a friend who came to inquire it he was desirous of 
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entering the House of Commons. The answer may 
be imagined, and he took his seat as member for 
the borough of Liskeard after the general election 
in 1774. 

Gibbon’s political career is the side of his history from 
which a friendly biographer would most readily turn 
away. Not that it was exceptionally ignoble or self 
seeking if tried by the standard of the time, bat it was 
altogether commonplace and unworthy of him, The 
fact that he never even once opencd his mouth in the 
House is not in itself blameworthy, though disappointing 
ina man of his power. It was indeed laudable enough 
if he had nothing to say. But why lad he nothing to 
say? His excuse is timidity and want of readiness. 
We may reasonably assume that the cause lay deeper. 
With his mental vigour ke would soon havo overcome 
such obstacles if he had really wished and tied to 
overcome them, The fact is that he never tricd because 
he never wished. It is « singular thing to say of sucha 
man, but nevertheless true, that he hud no taste or 
capacity whatever for politics. He lived at one of the 
inost exciting periods of our histary: he assisted at 
debates in which constitutional and imperial questions 
of the highest woment were discussed by masters of 
eloquence and state poliey, and he hardly sppears to 
have been aware of tho fact. It was not that he 
despised polities as Walpole affected to do, o that he 
regarded party struggles as “barbarous and absurd 
faction," os Hume did; still less did he pass by them 
with the supereilious indillerence of a mystic whose 
eyes ure fixed on the individual spirit of nian as the one 
apring of good and evil. He never rose to the level of 
the ovfdinary citizen or even purtisan, who takes an 
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exaggerated view perhaps of the importance of the politics 
of the day, but who at any rate thereby shows a sense of 
social solidarity and the claims of civic communion. He 
called himself « Whig, but he had no zeal for Whig 
principles. He voted steadily with Lord North, and 
quite approved of taxing and coercing America into 
slavery ; bat he had no high notions of the royal pre- 
rogative, aud was lukewamn in this as in everything, 
With such ubsence of passion one might have expected 
that he would be at least shrewd and sagacions in his 
judgments on politics. Tut he is nothing of the kind. 
Tr his familiar letters be reserves generally 2 fw lines 
for parliumentary gossip, anid chat about the weather 
and family business, He never approaches to a broad 
survey of policy, or expresses serious and settled con- 
vietions on home or foreign affairs. Throughout the 
American war he never seems to have really made up 
his mind on the nature of the strugele, and the momen- 
tous issves that it involved.  Favournble news puts him 
in high spirits, which ure promptly cooled by the an- 
nouncement of reverses: not that he ever shows any 
real anxiety er despondency about. the commonwealth. 
His opinions on the subject are at the mercy of the Last 
mail, It is disappointing to tind an elegant trifler like 
Horace Walpole net only far acre discerning in bis 
appreeiation of such 2 crisis, but also far more 
patriotically sensitive ax to the wisdom of the means 
of meeting it, than the historian of Rome. iibbon's 
tone often amounts to levity, and he chronicles the most 
serious measures with an unconcern really surprising, 
“In a few days we stop the ports of New England. 
T cannot write volumes: but T ain mote and more 
convinced thut with firmness ull may go well: yet I 
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sometimes doubt.” (February 8, 1775.) ~ Something 
will be done this year ; but in the spring the force 
of the country will be exerted to the utmost; Scotch 
Highlanders, Ivish Papists, Hanoverians, Canadians, 
Indians, de, wi'l all in various shpes be employed.” 
(August 1, 1775.) “ What think you of the auson, of 
Siberia is it not? A pleasant camprign in America,” 
(January 29,1776.) At precisely the snme time the sga- 
cious coxcomh of Strawberry Hill was writing tines: 
“The times are indeed very serious. Pacifieation with 
America is not the ineasure adopted, More 
are ordered thither, and tomorruw a plan, fear oui: 
valent to a declarution of war, is Wo be laid before both 
Honses, ‘They ixters methinks who do not 
hesitate on civil war, in which vietory may Ining rnin, 
and disappointment endanger their heads... Acqui- 
sition alone em make burdens palatable, anil inn war 
with our own colonies we must inflict instead of acquiring 
them, and we cannot reeover them withort undoing 
them, [am sti!l to lear wisdom and experience, if 
these things are not so.” (Letter to Mann, January > 
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1775.) A war with our colonies, which is now 
declared, is a proof how anuch jutlucnce jargon bus on 
human actions. A war on our awn trade ix: popular 


(Februury 15, 1775.) “The war with Americn gocx on 
briskly, that is as fur as voting goes. A yrent amjority 
in buth houses is as brave as a inob ducking a pick 
pocket. They flatter themyelves they shull terrify the 
colonies into submission in three months, aul 
umuzed to hear that there is no such probability, They 
might us wel] have excommunicated them, und left it to 
the devil to pat the sentence into execution.” (Febriary 
13, 1775.) Not only is Walpole’s judgment wiser, but the 
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elements of x wise judgment were preent to him in a 
way in which they were not so to Gibbon, When the latter 
dows ultempt a forecast, he shows, as might be expected, 
aa little penetration of the future as eppreciation of the 
present, Writing from Paris on August 11, 1777, when 
all French society was ablaze with enthusiasm for 
America, and the court just on the point of yielding to 
the current, he is under no inavediate «pprehensions of 
a war with France, and “ would not Le surprised if next 
suunner the French were to lend their cordial assistance 
to Englund as the weiker party.” ‘The emptiness of 
his Jelters as regards home polities perhaps adwits of a 
moro fuvourable exphination, and inay be owing to the 
careful sappression by their editor, Lord shettield. of 
everything of real interest. It is tinpossible to estimate 
tho weight of this consideration, but it may be great, 
Still we have a sutticient number of his lettera to ho 
able to xay that on the whole they are neither thought 
ful nor graphic : they give ux neither pictures of eveuts 
uor insight into the times. It must be, however, re- 
membered that Gibbon greatly disliked letter-writing, 
sud ne ¢ unless he was obliged. 

[t was no secret that Gibbon wanted a place wider 
government. Maderate as his establishment seems to 
have been, it was more expensive than he could afford, 
an he louked. uot without warrant, to u supplement of 
income from one of the rich windfalls which in that 
time of sinecures were wont to refrosh the spirits of 
sturdy supporters of administration, He had influential 
frionds, and even relatives, in and near the government, 
and but for his parliamentary nullity he would probably 
have been provided with a comfortable berth at an 
curly period. But his “sincere and silent vote” was 
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not valuable enough to command a high price from his 
patrons, Once only was he able to help them with his 
pen, when he drew up, at the request of Lords 
Thurlow and Weymonth, his Méauire Jvatinent 
French, in whieh ‘he vindicated against the French 
manifesta the justice of the Lritish arms,” It was a 
service worthy af a H fee which no doubt he re- 
ceived, He had to wait till 177%, when he bad been tive 
years in Parliament, before his consi Mr. Eliot, and 
his friend Wedderburne, the Attorney. Gener 
able to tind hima post as onc of tho Lords 
of Trade andl Plantati The Beud of Trade, of 
whieh he hecame one of the eight members, survives 
in mortal memory only from being ensbaluied in tle 
bright amber of one of Burke's great speceles, * This 
board, Sir, hay bad both its original formation and its 
regeneration in a job. Ina job it was conceived, aud 
in a job its mother brought it forth... . This heard ix 
a smt of temperate bed of influence: a sort of gently 
ripening hothouse, where eight members of Pari 
reevive salaries of a thousand a ycar for a certain given 
time. in order to mature proper season a lain to 
two thousand, granted for doing less 
aouteal Reform). hou, with enti 
acknowledges the justice of Lurke's dulictment, and 
says he was “heard with delight. even by these whose 
existence he proscribed.” After all. he only enjoyed the 
emolument of his office for three years. and he phices 
that emolument at a lower figure than Berke did, He 
could not have received more than between two and 
three thousund pounds of public money; and when we 
consider what manner of men have fattened on the 
national purse. it would be eburlish to grudge that 
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amall sum tothe historian of the Decline and Fall. The 
misfortune is that, reasonably or otherwise, doubts were 
vaised as to Gibbon’s complete straightforwardness and 
honourable adhesion to party ties in accepting office. 
Ho says himself: “ My acceptance of a place provoked 
some of the leaders of opposition with whom I had 
lived in habits of intimacy, and I was most unjustly 
eccused of deserting a party in which IF had never 
enlisted.” There is certainly no evidence that those who 
were most qualified to speak, those who gave him the 
place and reckoned on hix vote, ever complained of want 
of allegiance. On the other band, Gibbon's own letter 
to Edward Elliot, accepting the place, betrays a some- 
what uneasy conscience. He owns that he wus far from 
approving all the past meusures of the administration, 
even some of those in which he himself had silently 
concurred ; that he saw many capital defects in the 
characters of some of the present ministers, and was 
sorry thut in so alarming a situation of public affairs 
the country had not the assistance of several able and 
honest men who were now in opposition, Still, for 
various reasons, he did not consider himself in any way 
implivated, and rather suspiciously concltdes with an 
allusion to his pecuniary difficulties and 1 flourish, 
“ The addition‘of the salary which is now offered will 
make my situation perfectly easy, but I hope that you 
will do me the justice to beliove that my mind eould not 
be so unless I were conscious of the rectitude of my 
conduct.” 

The strongest charge aguinst Gibbon in reference to 
this matter ix asserted to come from his friend Fox, in 
this odd form. ‘In June 1781, Mr. Fox's library came 
to be sold. Amongst his other books the first volume 
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of Mr. Gibbon’s history was brought to the hammer. 
In the blank leaf of this was a note in the band- 
writing of Mr. Fux, stating a remarkable declaration of 
our historian at a well-known tavern in Pall Mall, and 
contrasting it with Mr. Gibbon’s political conduct after- 
wards, ‘The author,’ it observed, ‘at Brooks's said 
that there was no salvation for this country until six 
heads of the principal persons in ailministration’ (Lord 
North being then prime minister) ‘were Inid upon 
the table, Yet,’ as the observation added, ‘eleven dayx 
afterwards this same gentleman accepted a plaey of 
lord of trade under these very ininisters, und hax acted 
with them ever since.’ Jt ix impoxsible to tell whut 
amount of truth there ix in tus story, aud not very 
important to inyure. Tt rests on the authority of w 
strong personal evemy, and the cordial intimacy which 
ever subsisted between Gibbon and Fox seems to show 
that it was mere calumny. Perhaps the fact that Gibben 
had really no opinions in politics may have led persons 
of opposite parties to think that he agreed with thew 
more than ho did, aud when he merely followed bis own 
interest, they may have inferred that he was deserting 
their principles, After losing his post on the Roard af 
Trade he still hoped for Govermnent employ 
secure seat at the Board of Customs or 
a diplo 
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ic capacity. He was disappointed. If Lord 
Shettield is toe be believe, it was his friend Fox who 
frustrated his appointinont ax seeretary of embassy at 
Paris, when be had been already named to that 
officer. 

The way in which Gibbon acted and afterwards spoke 
in reference to the celebrated Coalition gives perhaps 
the best measure of his political calibre. He voted 
s 02 
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among the rank and file of Lord North’s followers for 
the Coalition with meek subserviency, He speaks of 
a. “principle of gratitude” which actuated him on this 
occasion. Lord North had given him his seat, and if a 
man’s conscience allows him to think rather of his 
patron than of his country, there is nothing to be said, 
except that his code of political ethics is low. We may 
admit that his vote was pledged; but there is also no 
doubt that any gratitude that there was in the matter 
was stimulated by a lively sense of favours to come, The 
Porthud ministry had not been long in office when he 
wrote in the following terms to his friend Deyverdun : 
“You havo not forgotten that I went into Parliament 
without patriotisin und without ambition, and that all 
my views tended to the convenient and respectable 
place of a lord of trade, This situation I at length 
obtained. I possesed it for three years, from 17 
tis2, and the net produce, which amounted to 
sterling, wugmented my income to my wints and desires, 
Bnt in the spring of last year the storm burst over 
our beads. Jord North was overthrown, your humble 
servant tuned ont, and even the Board of Trade, of 
which I was a member, abolished and broken up for 
ever hy Mr. Borke’s reform. To complete iny misfor- 
tunes, ¥ still remain a member of the Lower House. At 
the ond of the last Parliament, Mr. Eliot withdrew his 
nomination, But the favour of Lord North facilitated 
my re-election, and gratitude imposed on me the duty of 
making availuble for his service the rights which I held 
in part from him, That winter we fought under the 
allied standards of Lord North and Mr. Fox: we 
iumphed over Lond Shelburne and the peace, and my 
friend (#.¢. Lord North) remeunted his steed in the quality 
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of a secretary of state. Now he can easily say to mo, 
«Tt was a great deal for me, it was nothing for you;’ 
and in spite of the strongest assurances, I have too much 
reason to allow me to have much faith. With great 
genius and very vespectable talents, he has now neither 
the title nor the eredit of prime minister; more active 
colleagnes curry off the mont savoury morsels whieh 
their voracious creatures immediately devour ; our mix- 
fortunes and reforms have diminished the umber uf 
favours ; either through pride or through indotence fam 
but a bad suitor, and if at last F obtuin something, 
muy perbaps be on the eve of a» fret revolution, which 
will in an instant snatch from me that which his cost 
me so many cares and pains.” 

Such a letter speaks for itself. Gibbon might well 
suy that he entered parlianent without putriotisia und 
without ambition. ‘The only redeeming feature ix the 
almost cynical frankness with which he openly regards 
polities from « personal point of view. lowever, it anay 
be pleaded that the letter was written to a bosom friend 
at a moment of great depression, and when Gibbon’s 
pecuniary difficulties were pressing him severely. Tho 
Coalition promised hit a place, and that was cnough 5 
the contempt for all principle which had brought it 
bout was not thought of. But even this mimite 
excuse does not apply to the way in which, years after, 
when he was in comfort at Lausanne, he refers to the 
subject in his Memoirs, The light in which the Coali- 
tion deserved to be regarded was clear by that tine. 
Yet he speaks of it, not only withont blune or regret, 
but contrives to east suspicion on the motives of those 
who were disgusted by it. and bestowed their 
elsewhere, 
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“Te is not the purpose of this narrative to expatiate on the 
pubtic or secret history of the times : the schism which followed 
the death of the Margnis of Rockingham, the appointment of the 
Karl of Shelbourne, the resignation of Mr. Fox and his famous 
coalition with Lord North, Bat I may assert with sone degree of 
assurunce that iu their political conflict those great antagonists 
lad never felt any persenal animosity to each other, that their 
reconeilintion was eny and sincere, and that their friendslip 
has never been clouded hy the shadow of suspicion or jealousy. 
The rout violuit or vena! of their respective followers embraced 
this fair occasion of revolt, but their alliance still commanded a 
mujority of the House of Commons, the peace was censured, 
Lord Shelbourne resigned, and the two friends knelt on the 
xatne ciishion tw take the oath of secretary of state. From a 
principle of grititnde I adhered to the Coalition ; my vote was 
counted in the day af battle, but I was overlooked in the 
division of the spoil.” 








From this we learn that it was only the révlent and 
the rca? who disapproved of the’ Coalition, Une 
would like to know Low Gibbon explained the fact that 
at the general election of 1784 n0 less than one hundred. 
and sixty af the supporters of the Coalition lost their 
nents, mul that Fox's: polit 











1 reputation was all but 
irretrievally ruined from this time forward, 

Meanwhile le had not 
work, The first volume of his history was published in 
February, 1776, It derived, he says, “more credit from 
the nanie of the shop. » from that of the author.” In. 
the first instance be intended to print only five haudred 

‘es, but the nmuber was doubled by the “ prophetie 

of his printer, Mr, Strahan. The book was 
received with a Inst of applanse—it was a anceés fou. 
The first impression was exhuusted in a few days, and 
a second and third edition were scarcely adequate to the 


lected hiv own proper 
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demand, The wiser few were as warm in their eulogiea 
as the general public.. Hume declared that if he had 
not been persoaally acquainted with the author, he 
should have been surprised by such a performance 
coming from any Englishman in that age, Dr. Robert- 
son, Adam Ferguson, and Horace Walpole joined in 
the choras. Walpolo betrays an amusing mixture of 
admiration and pique at nov having found the author 
out before. ‘1 know him a litUle, and never suspected 
the extent of his talents; for he is perfectly modest, or 
EL want penctration, which I know too; but I intend to 
know him a» great deal more.” He oddly enongh says 
that Gibbon was the “son of a foolish alderman,” which 
shows at least how little the author was known in the 
great world up to this time. Now, however, soviety 
was determined to know viore of him, the surest 
proof, not of merit, but of success, It must have 
been x rather intoxicating moment, but Gibbon had 
cool hend not easily turned. It would be unfair not 
to add that be had something much better, a really 
warm and affectionate regard for old friends, the best 
preservative against the fumes of flattery und sudden 
fame. Holroyd, Deyverdun, Madame Necker were more 
to him than ull the great people with whom be now Le- 
came acquainted. Necker and bis wife came over front 
Paris and paid him a long visit in Bentinck Street, when 
his laurels were just fresh. “I live with her” he writes, 
& just as I used to do twenty years ago, laugh at her Paris 
varnish, and oblige her to become a simple reasonuble 
Suissesse. The man, who might read English busbands 
lessons of proper and dutiful behaviour, is a sensible, 
good-natured creature.” The next year he returned 
the visit to Paris. His fame had preceded him, and he 
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received the cordial but discriminating welcome which 
the ancien régime at that time specially reserved for gens 
desprit. Madame da Deffand writes to Walpole, “Mr, 
Gibbon hus the greatest success here ; it is quite a struggle 
to get him.” He did not deny himself a rather sumptuous 
style of living while in Paris. Perhaps the recollection 
of the unpleasant effect of his English clothes and the 
Jong waists of the French on his former visit dwelt 
in his mind, for now, like Walpole, he procured a new 
outfit ut onee, “ After decking myself out with silks 
and silver, the ordinary establishment of coach, lodgings, 
servants, cating, and pocket expenses, does not exceed 
GU/. per month. Yet I have two footmen in handsome 
liveries behind my coach, and my apartment is hung 
with damask.” 

Tho remainder of his lifo in London has nothing in- 
portunt, Ho persevered assiduously with his history, 
and had two more quartos ready in 1781. They were 
received with less enthusiasin than the first, although 
they were really superior, Gibbon was rather too 
modestly inelined to agreo with the public and “to 
belive that, expecinlly in the beginning, they were more 
prolix and less entertaining ” than the previous volume, 
He also wasted some weeks on his vindication of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of that volume, which 
hal excited a host of feeble and ill-mannered attacks, 
His defence was complete, and in excellent temper, But 
thy piece has no persounent value. His assailants were 
80 ignoraut and silly that they gave no scope for a great 
controversial reply, Neither perhaps did the subject 
wdmit of it. A literary war generally makes people 
think of Bentley's incowparuble Phaleris, But that 
was almost « unique occasion and victory in the history 
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of letters. Bentley himself, the most pugnacious of 
men, never found such another. 

And so the time glided by, till we come to the year 
1783. Lord North had resigned office, the Board of 
Trade was abolished, and Gibbon had lost his con- 
venient salary. The outlook was not pleasant. The 
seat on the Board of Customs or Excise with which his 
hopes had been fora time kept up, reecded into a remote 
distance, and he came to the conclusion “ that the reign. 
of pensions and sinecures was at an end.” It was 
clearly necessary to take some important step in the 
way of retrenchment. After he had lost his official in- 
come, his expenses exceeded his revenue by something 
like four hundred pounds. A less expensive style of 
living in London never seems to have presented itself 
sun alternative. So, like many an Englishnuan before 
and since, he resolved to go abroad to economise. 

His old friend Deyverdun was now settled in a cun 
fortable house at Lausanne, overlooking the Like of 
Geneva. They hud not met for eight yeurs, But the 
friendship had begun a quarter of a century hefore, 
in the old days when Gibbon was a bourder in 
Pavillard’s house, and the embers of old assoviations 
only wauted stirring to make them shoot up into tkunc. 
In moment of expansion Gibbon wrote off a warn 
and eager letter to his friend, setting forth his unstis 
factory position, aud bis wish and even ne 
change it. He gradually and with auch delicse: 
doses his plan, that he and Deyverdun, both wow old 
bachelors, should combine their solitary fives in w 
common household and carry out an old project. often 
discussed in younger duys, of ving together, “You 
live in a charming house. I sve from here wy apart- 
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ment, the rooms we shall share with one another, our 
table, our walks, But such a marriage is worthless 
unless it suits both parties, and 1 easily feel that cir- 
cumstunces, new tastes, and connections way frustrate 
a design which appeared charming in the distance. To 
nettle any mind and to avoid regrets, you must be 
o4 frank as I have been, and give mea trus picture, 
external und internal, of George Deyverdun.” 

This letter, written in fluent and perfect French, ia 
one of tho best that we have of Gibbon, Deyverdun 
answered promptly, and met his friend's advances with 
at Icast equal warmth, The few letters that have been 
preserved of his connected with this subject give a 
highly favourable idea of his mind and character, and 
show he was quite worthy of the long and constant 
uttuchmont that Gibhon felt for him. He cannot express 
the delight he has felt at his friend’s proposal; by the 
rarest piece of good fortune, it so happens that he him- 
self is in a somowhat similar position of uncertainty 
and dillieulty ; a year ago Gibbon’s letter would have 
xiven hin pleasure, now it oflers assistance and support. 
After a few detailx concerning the tenant who occupies 
4 portion of his house, he proceeds to urge Gibbon to 
carry out the project be bad suggested, to brenk loose 
from parlisment and politics, for which he was not tit, 
and to give himself up to the charms of study and 
friendship, “Call ty mind, my dear friend,” be goes on, 
“that I saw you enter porliament with regret, and I 
think 1 was only too yood prophet. I ain sure that 
cureer lus caused you more privations than joys, more 
pains than pleasures, Ever since I have known you I 
havo been convinced that your happiness lay in your 
study and in society, and that any path which led you 
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elsewhere was a departure from happiness.” Through 
nine pages of gentle and friendly eloquence Deyverdun 
pursues his argument to induce his friend to clinch the 
bargain, “J advise you not only not to solicit a place, 
but to refuse one if it were offered to you Would a 
thousand » year make up to you for the loss of tive days 
a week? .... By making this retreat to Switzerland, 
besides the beauty of the country and the pleasures of 
its society, you will acquire two blessings which you 
have lost, liberty and competence. You will nlso be 
uveful, your works will continue (o enlighten ux, and, 
independently of your talents, the man of honour and 
refinement is never useless," Me then skilfally ex- 
hibits the attractions he bus to offer, “ You used to 
like my house and garden; what would you do nowt 
On the first Yoor, which looks on the declivity of Ouchy, 
Thave fitted up an apartment whieh ix enough for me. 
T have a servant's room, two «a/une, two cabinets, On 
a level with ibe terrace two other ea/uxs, of which one 
serves as a dining-room jn summer, and the other a 
drawing-room for company. 1 have arranged three 
more rooms between the house and the coachhouse, so 
that T can offer you all the large apartment, which con- 
sists uctually of eleven rooms, grevt and smuall, looking 
enst and south, not splendidly furnished, I allow, but 
with a certain elegance which I hoye you will like. The 
terrace is but little altered . . . . it is lined from end 
to end with boxes of orange-trees. The vine trellis has 
prospered, and extends nearly to the end. I have pur- 
chased the vineyard below the garden, and in front of 
the house made it inte a lawn, which is watered by the 
water of thefountain . .. . Ina word, strangers come 
to see the place, and in spite of my pompous description 
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of it I think you will like it.... Hf you come, 
you will find » tranquillity which you cannot have 
in London, and a friend who has not passed a single 
day without thinking of you, and who, in spite of his 
defects, his foibles, and his inferiority, is still one of 
the companions who suits you best.” 

More letters followed from both sides in a similar 
strain, Yet Gibbon quailed before a tinal resolution, 
His aunt, Mrs, Porten, his mother, Mrs. Gibbon, his 
friend, Lord Shettield, all joined in deprecating his 
voluntary exile. ‘Thnt is s nonsensical scheme,” said 
the latter, * you have got into your head of returning to 
Jausame--a pretty fancy; you remember how much 
you liked it in your youth, but now you have seen more 
of the world, and if you were to try it ngain you would 
find yourself woefully diseppointed.” Deyverdun, with 
complete sympathy, begged him not to be in too great 
# hurry ty decide on 0 course which le himself desired 
so much, "I agree with you,” he wrote to Gibbon, 
“that thisis a sort of marriage, but I could never forgive 
myself if T saw you dissatistied inthe sequel, and ina 
position to reproach ime.” Gibbon felt it was « case 
demanding decision of character, and he came to a 
determination with a promptitude and energy not usual 
with him. He promised Deyverdun in the next letter 
au ultimatum, stating whether he meant to yo or to aay, 
and a week after he wrote, “Igo.” He had prudently 
refrained from consulting Lord Sheiield during this 
critical period, knowing that his certain disapprobation 
of the scheme would only complicite matters and 
render decision more difficult. Then he wrote, “I have 
given Deyverdun my word of honour to be at Lausanne 
at the beginning of Uctober, and no power of persuasion 
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can divert me from this frrerocable resolution, which 
lam every day proceeding to execute.” 

‘This was no exaggeration. He cancelled the lease of 
his house in Bentinck Street, packed the more necessary 
portion of his books and shipped them for Rouen, and as 
hia postchaise moved over Westminster Bridge, ‘bade a. 
long farewell to the sumtm et opes strepitimngue Rome." 
The only real pang he felt in leaving arose from the 
“silent grief” of his Aunt Porten, whom hedid not hope 
to neo again, Nor did he. He started on September 
15, 1783, slept at Dover, was flattered with the hope of 
making Calais harbour hy the same tide in ‘three hours 
and a half, as the wind was brisk and fair,” but was 
driven into Boulogne. He had uot » symptom of sea- 
sickness. ‘Then he went on by easy stages through 
Aire, Bethune, Douay, Cambray, St, Quentin, La Fire, 
Laon, Rheims, (halons, St. Dizier, Langres, Besancon, 
and arrived at Lausanne on iho 27th. The inns he 
found more agreeable to the palate than to the sight or 
the smell. At Langres he had an excellent bed about 
six feet high from the ground, He beguiled the time 
with Homer and Clarendon, talking with his servant, 
Caplin, and his dog Muff, and sometimes with the 
French postilions, and he found them the least rational 
of the animals mentioned. 

He reached hie journey’s end, to alight amid a num- 
ber of minor troubles, which to a less easy tempered 
man would have been real annoyances. He found that 
Deyverdun had reckoned without his host, or rther his 
tenant, and that they could not huve possession of the 
louso for several months, so he had to take lodgings. 
Then he sprained his ankle, and this brought on a bad 
attack of the gout, which laid him np completely. 
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However, his spirits never gave way. In time his 
books arrived, and the friends got installed in their own 
house, His satisfaction has then no bounds, with the 
people, the place, the way of living, and his daily 
companion. We must now leave him for a short apace 
in tho enjoyment of his happiness, while we briefly 
consider the labours of the previous ten years, 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES UF THE DECLINE AND 
FALL. 


Tue historian who is also un artist is exposed toa par- 
vieulae drawback from which his brethren in other fields 
are exept. ‘The mero lapse of time destroys the value 
and even the fidelity of his pictures. In other arts cor: 
rect colouring and outline remain correct, and if they 
are combined with inuginative power, aye rather en- 
hances than diminixbes their worth. But the histurian 
lives under another law. His reproduction of a past 
age, however full and true it may appear to his con- 
temporuries, appoars less and less true tu his successors, 
The way in which he suw things ceases to be satisfactory ; 
tion 
referring to the time when he wrote, the point of view 
that he occupied. And we feel that what was accurate 
for him ix no longer accurate for as. This: supetannus 
tion of historical work is not similar to the superseding of 
scientific work which ix ever going on, and ix the capital 
test of progress, Scientific books heeome rapidly old- 
fashioned, because the science to which they refer 
is in constant growth, und a work on chemistry or 
biology is out of date by reason of incompleteness 
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or the discovery of unsuspected errors. The scientific 
aide of history, if we allow it to have a scientific side, 
conforms to this rule, and presents no singularity. 
Closer inspection of our materials, the employment 
of the comparative method, occasionally the bringing 
io light of new authorities—all contribnte to an 
inerenso of real knowledge, and historical studies in 
thia veapect do not differ from other branches of re- 
sah, But this is not the sole or the chief cause of 
the renovition and transformation constantly needed in 
historic work, ‘That depends on the ever moving stand- 
Print from which the past. is regarded, so that society in 
looking Iuck on its previous history never sees it for 
long together at quite the sume angle, never seas, we 
may say, quite the sume thing, ‘The past changes to us 
a wo move down the stream of time, as a distant moun- 
tain changes through the windings of the road on which 
wel away from it, To drop figure and uve language 
vonitg fatuiliar, the sovial orgunism is in constant 
Hrowth, amd receiving new additions, and each new addi- 
tien cates us te modify our view of the whole, The 
rian, in fact, is engaged in the study of an un 




















organism, whose development ix constantly pre. 
senting him with surprises, Tt is ae if the biologist 
were suldenty to come upon new and unheard-of species 
ssifieation, or 





and fy 
as if the chemist were to tind his laws of combination 
replaced hy others which were not only unknown to him, 
hut which were really new and iecent in the world. 
Other inquires have the whole of the phenomena with 
which their science is concerned before them, and they 
may explore them at their leisure. ‘The sociologist has 
only an instalment, mest likely a very small instalment, 
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of the phenowena with which his science is concerned 
before him. They have not yet happened, are not 
yet phenomena, and as they do happen and admit of 
investigation they necessarily lead to constant moditica- 
tion of his views and deductions. Not only docs be 
acquire new knowledge like other inquirers, but he is 
constantly having the subject-matter from which be 
derives hix knowledge augmented. Even in modern 
times society hax thrown ont with much sndden- 
neas rapid and unexpected developments of such scope 
and volume that contemporaries huve often lost self- 
possession at the sizht of them, and wondered if social 
order could survive. The Reformation and the French 
Revolution are casos in point. And what a principal purt 
do there two great events always play in any epecn- 
lations instituted subrequent to them! How easy it ia 
to see whether a writer lived hefore the Reign of Terror, 
or after it, from his gait and manner of approaching 
socin] inquiries! Is there any reason to suppose thut 
such mutations are now at an end? None. Tho prob- 
ability, well nigh a certainty, is that metamorphoxes of 
the social organism are in store for us which will equal, 
if they do not vastly exceed, anything that the past hia 
offered, 

Considerations of this kind need to be kept in view 
if we would be just in our appreciation of histo 
writings which have already a cortain age. It ix im- 
ponsible that a history compored a century ago should 
fully satisfy ua now; but we must hewure of bhiming 
the writer for his supposed or real shortenniings, till we 
have ascertained how far they arose from his personal 
inadequacy to his task, and were not the resnlt of hin 

Qn 
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chronological position, It need not be said that this 
remark does not refer to many books which are called 
histories, but are really contemporary memoirs and 
original authorities subservient to history proper. Tho 
works of Clarendon and Burnet, for instance, can never 
lose a certain value on this account. The immortal 
book which all subsequent generationa have agreed to 
call a possession for ever, is the unapproachable ideal of 
this class, But neither Thucydides nor Clarendon were 
historians in the sense in which Gibbon was an historian, 
that is, engaged in the delineation of a remote epoch by 
the help of such materials as have escaped the ravages 
of time. It is historians like Gibbon who are exposed 
to the particular unhappiness referred to a little way 
‘bnck—that of growing out of date through no fault of 
their own, but through the changed aspect presented 
by the past in consequence of the movement which has 
brought us to the present. But if thia is the field of his 
torical ilisaster, it is also the opportunity of historical 
genius. In proportion as a writer transcends the special 
limitations of his time, will “age fail to wither him.” 
That he cannot entirely shake off the fetters which 
fasten lim to his epoch is manifest. But in propor- 
tion as hia vision is clear, in proportion as he bas 
with singleness of eve striven to draw the past with 
reverent loyally, will bis bondage to his own time be 
loosened, and his work will remain faithful work for 
which due gratitude will not be withheld. 

The sudden and rapid expansion of historic studies 
in the middle of the eighteenth century constitutes one 
of the great epochs in liferature. Up to the year 1750 
no great historical work had appeared in any moder 
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Yanguage The instances that seem to make against 
this remark will be found to confirm it. They consist 
of memoirs, contemporary documents, in short materials 
for history, but not history itself. From Froissart and 
De Comines, or even from the earlier monastic writers 
to St. Simon (who was just finishing his incomparable 
Memoirs), history with wide outlook and the conception 
of social progress and interconnection of events did not 
exist. Yet history in its simple forms is one of the 
most spontaneous of human achievements. Stories of 
mighty deeds, of the prowess and death of herces, are 
among the earliest productions of even semi civilised 
man—the earliest subjects of epic and lyric verse. 
But this rudimentary form is never more than biogra- 
phical. With increasing complexity of social evolution 
it dies away, and history proper, as distinct from annals 
and chronicle, does not arise till circumstances allow of 
general and synthetic views, till societies can be sur- 
veyed from a sufficient distance and clevation for their 
movements to be discerned. Thucydides, Livy, und 
‘Tacitus do not appear till Greece und Rome have reached 
their highest point of homogeneous national life The 
tardy dawn of history in the modern world wax owing 
to its immense complexity. Materials alao were want 
ing, They gradually emergod out of manuscript all over 
Europe, daring whut may be called the great pedant 
age (1550-1650), under the direction of meritorioux an- 
tiquaries, Camden, Savile, Duchesne, Gale, and othors. 
Still official documents and state papers were wanting, 
and had they been at hand would harilly have heen 


1 Mézeray'a grert history of France ia next 4o valucless til) le 
reaches the sixteenth century, that was a period bordering on hin 
orm. Thoanus deals with contemporary events. 
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used with competence. The national and religious 
limitations were still too marked and hostile to permit 
a free survey over the historic field. The eighteenth 
century, though it opened with a bloody war, was essen- 
tially penceful in spirit: governments made war, but 
men and nations longed for rest. The increased inter- 
est in the past was shown by the publication nearly 
contemporary of the great historic collections of Rymer 
(av. 1704), Leibnitz (1707), and Muratori (1723), 
Before the middle of the century the historic muse had 
wbundant oil to feed her lamp. Still the lamp would 
probably not have been lighted but for the singular 
pass to which French thought had come. 

From the latter years of Louis XIV. till the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century was all but closed, 
France had a government at once so weuk and wicked, 
xo much below the culture of the people it oppressed, 
that the better minds of the nation turned away in dis- 
gust from their domestic ignominy, and sought consola- 
tion in contemplating foreign virtue wherever they 
thought it was to be found; in short, they became 
cosmopolitan, The country which has since been the 
birthplace of Chauvinism, put away national pride almost 
with passion, But this was not all. The country whose 
king was called the Eldest Son of the Church, and with 
which untold pains bad been taken to keep it orthodox, 
had lapsed into such an abhorrence of the Church and 
of orthodoxy that anything seemed preferable to them 
in its eyes. 

Thus, as if by enchantment, the old barriers dis- 
appeared, both national and religious Man and his 
fortunes, in all climes and all ages, became topics of 
intense interest, especially when they tended to degrade 
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by contrast the detested condition of things at home. 
This was the weak side of historical speculation in 
France : it was essentially polemical ; prompted less by 
genuine interest in the past than by strong hatred of 
the present. Of this perturbation note must be taken, 
But it is none the less true that the disengagement of 
French thought from the narrow limits of nation and 
creed produced, as it were in a moment, a lofty concep- 
tion of history such as subsequent ages may equal, but 
ean hardly surpass. 

‘The influence of French thought was European, and 
nowhere more beneficial than in England. In other 
countries it was too despotic, and produced in Germany, 
at least, Lessing’s memorable reaction. But the robust, 
nationnl and political life of England reduced it tow 
welcome flavouring of our insular tempcrament. The 
Scotch, who had a traditional connection with France, 
were the first importers of the new views. Hume, who 
had practically grown in the same soil as Voltaire, was 
only three years behind him in the historic field. Tho 
Age of Loca XIV. was published in 1751, and the tirst 
volume of the History of Englaxd in 1754. Hume was 
no disciple of Voltaire; ho simply wrote under the 
stimulas of the same order of ideas, Robertson, who 
shortly followed him, no doubt drew direct inspiration 
from Voltaire, and his weightiest achievement, the 
View of the State of Europe, prefixed to his History of 
Charles ¥., was largely influenced, if it was not abso- 
lutely suggested, by the Hssay on Manners. But both 
Hume and Robertson surpassed their masters, if we 
allow, as reems right, that tho French were their 
masters. The Scotch writers hed no quarrel with their 
country or their age as the French had. One was a 
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Tory, the other a Whig; and Hume allowed himeelf to 
be unworthily affected by party bias in bis historical 
judgment, But neither was tempted to turn history 
into @ covert attack on the condition of things amid 
which they lived. Hence = calmness and dignity of 
tone and language, very different from the petulant 
brilliancy of Voltaire, who is never so bappy as when 
he can make the past look mean and ridiculous, merely 
because it was the parent of the odious present. But, 
excellent as were the Scotch historians—Hume, in style 
nearly perfect; Robertson, admirable for gravity and 
shrewd sense —they yet left much to be desired. Hume 
had despatched his five quartos, containing the whole 
history of England from the Roman period to the 
Revolution, in nine years, Considering that the subject 
was new to him when he began, such rapidity made 
yenuine research out ot the question, Robertson had 
the oddest way of consulting his friends as to what 
subject it would be advisable for him to treat, and was 
open to proposals from any quarter with exemplary 
impartiality; this only showed how little the stern 
conditions of real historic inquiry were appreciated by 
him, In fot it is not doing them injustice to say that 
these eminent men were a sort of modem Livies, chiefly 
occupied with the rhetorical part of their work, ond not 
over inclined to waste their time in ungrateful digging 
in the deep mines of historic lowe. Obviously the place 
was open for a writer who should unite all the broad 
spirit of comprehensive survey, with the thorough and 
minute patience of a Benedictine ; whose subject, mel- 
lowed by long brooding, should have sought him rather 
than he it; whose whole previous course of study had 
been aa unconscious preparation for one great effort 
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which was to fill his life. When Gibbon sat down to 
write his book, the man had been found who united 
these difficult conditions. 

The decline and fall of Rome is the greatest event in 
history. It occupied a larger portion of the earth's 
surface, it affected the lives and fortunes of a larger 
number of human beings, than any other revolution on 
record. For it was essentially one, thongh it took 
centuries to consummate, and though it had for its 
theatre the civilised world. Great evolutions and 
catastrophes happened before it, and have happened 
since, but nothing which can compare with it in volume 
and mere physical size. Nor was it less morally, The 
destruction of Rome was not only a destruction of an 
empire, it was the destruction of a phase of human 
thought, of a system of human beliefs, of morals, 
politics, civilisation, as all these had existed in tho 
world for ages. The drama is so vast, the cataclysm 60 
appalling, that even at this day we are hardly removed 
from it far enough to take it fully in. The mind is op- 
pressed, the imagination flags under the load imposed 
upon it, The capture and sack of a town one can 
fairly conceive: the massacre, outrage, the flaming roofs, 
the desolation. Even the devastation of a province 
can be approximately reproduced in thought. But 
what thought can embrace the devastation and destruc- 
tion of all the civilised portions of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia? Who can realise a Thirty Years War lasting 
five hundred years? a devastation of the Palatinate 
extending through fifteen generations? If we try to 
insert into the picture, as we undoubtedly should do, 
the founding of the new, which was going on beside this 
destruction of tke old, the settling down of the barha- 
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rian hosts in the conquered provinees, the expansion of 
the victorious Church, driving paganism from the towns 
to the country and at last extinguishing it entirely, the 
effort becomes more difficult than ever. The legend of 
the Seven Sleepers testifies to the need men felt, even 
before the tragedy had come to an end, to symbolize in 
a manageable form the tremendous changes they saw 
going on around them. But the legend only refers to 
the changes in religion, The fall of Romo was much 
more than that. It wns the death of the old pagan 
world and the birth of the new Christian world—the 
grentest transition in history. 

‘This, and no less than this, is Gibbon’s subject, 

He has treated it in such a way as even new fills com- 
peteut judges with something like astonishment, His 
accuracy, coupled with the extraordinary range of his 
matter, the variety of his topics, the complexity of his 
undertaking, the fulness and thoroughness of his know- 
ledgo, never failing at any point over the vast field, the 
ease and mastery with which he lifts the enormous load, 
are appreciated in proportion to the information and 
abilities of his critic. One testimonial will  suifice. 
Mr, Freeman says: “ That Gibbon should ever be dis- 
placed seems impossible, That wonderful man mono- 
polised, 60 to speak, the historical genius and the 
historical learning of a whole generation, and left little. 
indeed, of either for his contemporaries. He remains 
the one historian of the eighteenth century whom 
modern research has neither set aside nor threatened to 
sot aside. We may correct and improve from the stores 
whick have been opened since Gibbon's time; we may 
write again large parts of bis story from other and often 
truer and more wholesome points of view, but the work 
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of Gibbon asa whole, as the encycloprdic history of 
1300 years, as the grandest of historical designs, carried 
out alike with wonderful power and with wonderful 
accuracy, must ever keep its place, Whatever else is 
read, Gibbon must be read too.” 

Gibbon's immense scheme did not unfold itself to him 
at once: be passed through at least two distinet stages 
in the conception of his work. The original idea had 
been confined to the decline and fall of the city of 
Rome, Before he began to write, this hud been 
expanded to the fall of the empire of the West. 
The first volume, which we saw him publish in the 
last chapter, was only an instalment, limited to the 
accession of Constantine, through a doubt as to how 
his labours would be received. The two following 
volumes, published in 1781, completed his primitive 
plan, Then he paused exactly year before he resolved 
to carry on his work to its true end, the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. The latter por- 
tion he achieved in three volumes more, which he gave 
to the world on his fifty-first birthday, in 1788, ‘Thus 
the work naturally falls into two equal parts, It will 
be more convenient to disregard in our rewarks the 
interval of five years which separated the publication of 
the first volume from its two immediate compunions. 
The first three volumes constitate a whole in themselves, 
which we will now consider. 

From the accession cf Commodus, a.p. 180, to tho 
last of the Western Cesars, a.p. 476, three centuries 
elapsed. The first date is a real point of departure, 
the commencement of a new stage of decay in the em- 
pire. Tho second is a mere official record of the final 
disappearance of # series of phantom sovereigns, whose 
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vanishing was hardly noticed, Between these limits the 
empire passed from the autumnal calm of the Antonine 
period, through the dreadful century of anarchy between 
Pertinax and Diocletian, through the relative peace 
brought about by Diocletian's reforms, the civil wars of 
the sons of Constantine, the disastrous defeat of Julian, 
the calamities of the Gothic war, the short respite under 
Theodosius, the growing anarchy and misery under his in- 
competent song, the three sieges of Rome and its sack by 
the Goths, the awful appearance of Attila and his Huns, 
the final submergence of the Western Empire under the 
barbarians, and the universal ruin which merked the 
close of the fifth century, This was the temporal side 
of affairs. On the spiritual, wo have the silont occult 
growth of the carly Church, the conversion of Constan- 
tine, the tremendous conflict of hostile sects, the heresy 
of Arius, the final triumph of Athanasius, the spread 
of monasticism, the extinction of paganism, Antiquity 
has ended, the middle oges have begun. 

Over all this immense field Gibbon moves with a 
striking attitude of power, which arose from his con- 
sciousness of complete preparation, What there was 
to be known of his subject he felt sure that he knew. 
His method of treatment is very snaple, one might say 
primitive, but it is very effective. He masters his mate- 
rials, and then condenses and clarifies them into a broad, 
woll-filled narrative, which is always or nearly always 
perfectly Incid through his skill in grouping events and 
characters. and his fine boldness in neglecting chronologi- 
cal sequence for the sake of clearness and unity of action. 
It is doing the book injustice to consult it only as a work 
of reference, or even to read it in detached portions. 
Tt should be read through, if we would appreciate the 
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art with which the story is told. No part can be 
fairly judged without regard to the remainder. In fact, 
Gibbon was much more an artist than perhaps be 
suspected, and less of a philosophic thinker on history 
than he would have been willing to allow. His short- 
comings in this latter respect will be adverted to 
presently ; we are now considering his merits. And 
among these the very high one of lofty and vigorous 
narrative stands pre-eminent. The campuigns of Julian, 
Belisarius, and Heraclius are painted with a dash and 
clearness which few civil historians have equalled. 
His descriptive power is also very great. The pictwe 
of Constantinople in the seventeenth chapter is, as thu 
writer of these pages can testify, a wonderful uchievo- 
ment, both for fidelity and brilliancy, coming from a 
man who had never seen the place. 


“If we survey Byzantium in the extent which it acquired 
with the august name of Constantinople, the figure of the 
imperial city may be represented under that of an unequal 
triangle. The obtuse point, which advances towards the eust and 
the shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, The northern side of the city is bounded by the 
harbour ; and the southern is washed by the Propontis, or Sen 
of Marmora. The basis of the triangle ix opposed to the west, and 
terminates the continent of Europe. But the sdmirable form and 
division of the circumjacent land and water cannot, without 1 
more aniple explanation, be clearly or sufficiently understood. 
“The winding channel through which the waters of the Euxine 
flow with rapid and incessant course towards the Mediterranean 
received the appellation of Bospborns, a name not leas celebrated 
in the history than in the fables of antiquity. A crowd of 
temples and of votive altars, profusely scattered along its steep 
and woody banks, attested the unskilfulness, the terrors, and 
the devotion of the Grecian navigators, who, after the example 
of the Argonauts, explored the dungera of the inhospitable 
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Euxine, On these banks tradition long preserved the memory 
of the palace of Phineus, infested by the obscene Harpies, and 
of the sylvan reign of Amycus, who defied the son of Leda to 
the combat of the cestus. The straits of the Bosphorus are 
terminated by the Cyanean rocks, which, according to the 
description of the poets, had once floated on the surface of the 
waters, and were destined by the gods to protect the entrance 
of the Euxine aguinst the eye of profane curiosity. From the 
Cyanean rocks to the point and harbour of Byzantium the 
winding length of the Bosphorus extends about sixteen miles, 
and ita inost ordinary breadth may be computed at about one 
mile and a half. ‘The new castles of Europe and Asia are cou- 
structed on either continent upon the foundations of two 
celebrated temples of Serapis and Jupiter Urius. The old 
castles, a work of the Greek emperors, command the narrowest 
part of the channel, in a place where the opposite banks sdvuuce 
within five hundred yards of each other. These fortresses were 
destroyed and strengthened by Mahomet the Second when he 
meditated the siege of Constantinople ; but the Turkish con- 
queror was most probably ignorant that near two thousand 
yeurs before his reign Darius had chosen the same situation to 
connect the two continents by a bridge of boats, At a small 
distance from the old castles we discover the little town of 
Chrysopolis or Scutari, which may almost be considered as the 
Asiatic subarb of Constantinople. The Bosphorus, as it begins 
to open into the Propontis, passes between Byzantium and 
Chalcedon, The latter of these two cities was built by the 
Groeks a few years before the former, and the blindness of its 
founders, who overlooked the superior advantages of the opposite 
coast, has been stigmatised by a proverbial expression of contempt, 

“The harbonr of Constantinople, which may be considered ag 
an arm of the Bosphorus, obtained in a very remote period, the 
denomination of the Golden Horn. The curve which it describes 
might be compared to the horn of a stag, or as it should seem 
with more propriety, to that of an ox, The epithet of golden 
wus expressive of the riches which every wind wafted from the 
most distant countries into the secure and capacious port of 
Constantinople. The river Lycus, formed by the conflux of two 
tittle etreams, pours into the harbour a perpetual supply of fresh 
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water, which serves to cleanse the bottom and to invite the 
periodical shoals of fish to seek their retreat in that convenient 
recess. As the vicissitudes of the tides are scarcely felt in those 
teas, the constant depth of the harbour allows goods to be 
landed on the quays without the assistance of boats, and it has 
been observed that in misay places the largest vessels may reat 
their prows against the houses while their sterns are floating in 
the water, From the mouth of the Lycus to that of the harbour, 
this arm of the Bosphoras is more than seven miles in length, 
The entrance is about five hundred yards broad, and a strong 
chuin could be occasionally drawn ncross it, to guard the port 
and the city from the attack of an hostile uavy. 

“ Between the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, the shores of 
Enrope and Asia receding on either side include the Sea of 
Manmora, which was known to the ancients by the denomination 
of the Propontis, The navigation from the issue of tho 
Bosphorus to the entrance of the Hellespont is about one 
hundred and twenty miles. Those who steer their westward 
course throngh the middle of the Propontis may at once descry 
the highlands of Thrace and Bitbynia and never lose sight of 
the lofty suminit of Mount Olympus, covered with eternal snows. 
They leave on the left o deep gulf, at the bottom of which 
Nicomedia was seated, the imperial residence of Diocletian, and 
they pass the small islands of Cyzicus and Proconnesus before 
they cast anchor at Gallipoli, where the sea which sepamtes 
‘Asin from Europe ia again contracted to a narrow chaunel, 

“The geographers, who with the most skilful accurncy have 
surveyed the form and extent of the Hellespont, assign about 
sixty miles for the winding course and about three miles for 
the ordinary breadth of those celebrated straits. But the nar- 
rowest part of the channel is found to the northward of the old 
Turkish castles between the cities of Sestos and Abydos. It 
was here that the adventurous Leander braved the passe of 
the flood for the possession of his mistress. It was here, likewise, 
in a place where the distance between the opposite banks cannot 
exceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a stupendous 
bridge of boats for the purpose of transpoiting into Europe an 
hundred and seventy myriads of barbarians. A sea contracted 
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within such narrow limits may seem but ill to deserve the 
singular epithet of broad, which Homer, as well as Orpheus, 
has frequently bestowed on the Hellespont. But our ideas of 
greatness are of a relative nature; the traveller, and especially 
the poet, who sailed along the Hellespont, who pursued the wind- 
ings of the stream and contemplated the rural scenery which 
appeared on every side to terminate the prospect, insensibly 
Jost the remembrance of the sea, and his fancy painted those 
celebrated straits with all the attributes of a mighty river 
flowing with a swift current in the midst of a woody and inland 
country, and at length thronzh a wide mouth discharging itself 
into the Agean or Archipelago. Ancient Troy, seated on an 
eminence at the foot of Mount Ila, overlooked the niouth of 
the Hellespont, which scarcely received an accession of waters 
from the tribute of those immortal rivulets the Simois aud 
Seanunder, The Grecian camp had stretched twelve miles 
along the shore from the Sigwan to the Rhetian promontory, 
and the flanks of the army were guarded by the bravest chiefs 
who fought under the banners of Agamemnon. The first of 
these promontories was occupied by Achilles with his invincible 
Myrmidons, und the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents ou the 
other, After Ajax had fallen a sacrifice to his disappointed 
pride and to the ingratitude of the Greeks, his sepulchre was 
erected ou the ground where he had defended the navy agninst 
tho raze of Jove aud Hector, and the citizens of the rising 
town of Rbztinw celebrated his memory with divine honours. 
Before Constantine gave a just preference to the situation of 
Byzantium be had conceived the design of erecting the seat of 
empire on this celebrated spot, from whence the Romans derived 
their fabulous orizin, The extensive plain which lies below 
ancient Troy towards the Rheetian promontory was first chosen 
for his new capital; and though the undertaking was soon 
relinquished, the stately remains of unfinished walls and towers 
attracted the notice of all who sailed through the straits of the 
Hellespont. 

“We are at present qualified to view the advantageous 
position of Constantinople ; which appears to huve been formed 
by nature for the centre and capital of a great monarchy. 
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Situated in the forty-first degree of latitude, the imperial 
city commanded from her seven hills the opposite shores of 
Europe and Asia; the climate was healthy and temperate ; the 
zoil fertile ; the harbonr secure and capacieus ; and the approach 
on the side of the continent was of small extent and easy 
defence. The Bosphorus and the Hellespont may be con- 
sidered as the two gutes of Constantinople, and the prince 
who possesses those important passages could always shut 
them against a naval enemy and open them to the fleets of 
commerce. The prexervation of the eastern provinces may in 
some degree be ascribed to the policy of Constantine, as the 
barbarians of the Ruxine, who in the preceding age had 
poured their armaments into the heart of the Mediterranean, 
soon desisted from the exercise of piracy, and despaired of 
forcing this insurmountable barrier, When the gates of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the capital still enjoyed 
within their spacious inclosure every production which could 
supply the wants or gratify the luxury of its numerons in- 
habitants. The sea-coasts of Thrace and Bithynia, which 
Innguich under the weight of Turkish oppression, still exhibit 
a rich prospect of vineyards, of gardens, ani of plentiful 
harvests ; and the Propontis has ever been renowned for an 
inexhnustible store of the most exquisite fish that are taken 
in their stated seasons without skill and almost without 
labour, But when the passages of the straita were thrown open 
for trade, they alternately udmitted the natural and artificial 
riches of the north and south, of the Euxine and the Mediter- 
ranean. Whatever rade commodities were collected in the 
forests of Germany and Scythia, and as far as the sources of the 
Tanais and Borysthenes ; whatsoever was menufactured by the 
skill of Europe or Asia, the corn of Egypt, the gems and spices 
of the furthest India, were brought by the varying winds into 
the port of Constantinople, which for many ages attracted the 
commerce of the ancient world. 

“The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth united in a 
single apot was sufficient to justify the choice of Constantine. 
But sa some mixture of prodigy and fable has in every age been 
supposed to reflect a becoming majesty on the origin of great 
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cities, the emperor was desirous of ascribing his resolution not 
s0 much to the uncertain counsels of human policy as to the 
eternal aud infallible decrees of divine wisdom. In one of his 
Jaws he has been careful to instruct posterity that in obedience 
to the commands of God he laid the everlasting foundations of 
Constantinople, and though he has not condeacended to relate 
in what manner the celestial inspiration was communicated to 
his mind, the defect of his modest silence has been liberally 
supplied by the ingenuity of succeeding writers, who describe 
the nocturnal vision which appeared to the fancy of Constantine 
as he slept within the walls of Byzantium. The tutelar geniua 
of the city, a veneruble matron sinking under the weight of 
years and infirmities, was suddenly transformed into a blooming 
maid, whom his own hands adorned with all the symbols of 
imperial greatness. The monarch awoke, interpreted the au- 
spicious omen, and obeyed without hesitation the will of Heaven. 
‘The day which guve birth to a city or a colony was celebrated 
by the Romans with such ceremonies as had been ordained by 
& generous superstition : and though Constantine might omit 
some rites which savonred too strongly of their pagan origin, 
yot he was anzious to leave a deep impression of hope and 
respect on the minds of the spectators. On foot, with a lance 
in his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn procession : 
and directed the line which was traced as the boundary of the 
destined capital: till the growing circumference was observed 
with astonishment by the assistants, who at length ventured to 
observe that he had alrendy exceeded the most ample measure 
of agreat city. ‘I shall still advance,’ replied Constantine, ‘till 
HE, the invisible Guide who marches before me, thinks proper 
to stop.” 


Gibbon proceeds to describe the extent, limits, and 
edifices of Constantinople Unfortunately the limits of 
our space prevent us from giving more than a portion 
of his brilliant picture. 


“To the actnal state of the city the palaceand gardens of the 
Seraglio occupy the eastern promontory, the first of the seven hills, 
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and cover sbout one hundred and fifty acres of our own measure. 
The seat of Turkish jealousy and despotism is erected on the 
foundations of a Grecian republic: but it may be supposed 
that the Byzantines were tempted by the conveniency of the 
harbour to extend their habitutions on that side beyond the 
modern limits of the Seraglio. The new walls of Constantine 
stretched from the port to the Propontis across the enlarged 
breadth of the triangle, st the distance of fifteen stadia from 
the ancient fortifications : and with the city of Byzantium they 
inclosed five of the seven hills, which to the eyes of those who 
approach Constantinople appear to rise above each other in 
beautiful order. About a century after tho death of the founder 
the new buildings, extending on one side up the harbour, and 
on the other the Propontis, already covered the narrow ridge of 
the sixth and the broad summit of the seventh hill. The 
necessity of protecting those suburbs from the incessant inroads 
of the barbsrians engaged the younger Theodosius to surround 
his capital with an adequate and permanent inclosnre of walls. 
From the eastern promontory to the Golden Gute, the extreme 
length of Constantinople was above tlree Roman miles; the 
circumference measured between ten and eleven; and the 
surfwee might be computed as equal to about ¢wo thousand 
English acres. It is impossible to justify the vain and credulons 
exaggerations of modern travellers, who have sometimes stretched 
the limits of Constantinople over the adjacent villages of the 
European and even Asiatic coasts. But the suburbs of Pera 
and Galata, though situate beyond the harbour, may deserve to 
be considered as a part of the city, and this addition may perhaps 
authorise the measure of a Byzantine historian, who assigns six- 
teen Greek (about sixteen Roman) miles for the circumference of 
his native city. Such an extent may seem not unworthy of an 
imperial residence. Yet Constantinople must yield to Babylon 
and Thebes, to ancient Rome, to London, and even to Paris... . 
“ Some estimate may be formed of the expense bestowed with 
imperial liberality on Constantinople, by the allowance of about 
two millions five hundred thousand pounds for the construction 
of the walls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts, The foresta that 
overshadowed the shores of the Euxine, and the celebrated 
1 
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quarries of white marble in the little island of Proconnesus, 
supplied an inexhaustible stock of materials ready to be 
conveyed by the convenience of a short water carriage to the 
harbour of Byzantium. A multitude of labourers and artificers 
urged the conclusion of the work with incessant toil, but the 
impatience of Constantine soon discovered that in the decline of 
the arts the skill as well as the number of his architects bore a 
‘very unequal proportion to the greatness of his design. . . The 
buildings of the new city were executed by sach artificers aa 
the age of Constantine could afford, but they were decorated by 
the hands of the most celebrated masters of the age of Pericles 
and Alexander. ... By Constantine's command the cities of 
Greece and Asia wero despoiled of their most valuable orna- 
ments, The trophies of memorable wars, the objects of religious 
veneration, the most finished statues of the gods and heroes, of 
‘the sages and poets of aucient times, contributed to the splendid 
triumph of Constantinople. 

“++ ++ The Circus, or Hippodrome, was a stately building of 
about four hundred paces in length and one hundred in breadth. 
‘The space between the two met, or gaols, was filled with statues 
aud obelisky, and we may still remark a very singular fragment 
of antiquity—the bodies of three serpents twisted into one 
pillar of brass, ‘Their triple heads bad once supported the 
golden tripod which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was consecrated 
in the temple of Delphi by the victorious Greeks. The beauty 
of the Hippodrome has been long since defaced by the rude 
hands of the Turkish conquerors ; but, under the similar appel- 
lation of Atmeidan, it still serves as a place of exercise for their 
horses, From the throne whence the emperor viewed the 
Circensian games a winding stairease descended to the palace, 
a magnificent edifice, which scarcely yielded to the residence of 
Rome itself, and which, together with the dependent courts, 
gardens, and porticoes, covered a considerable extent of ground 
upon the banks of the Propontis between the Hippodrome and 
the church of St. Sophia, We might likewise celebrate the 
baths, which still retained the name of Zeuxippus, after they 
had been enriched by the magnificence of Constantine with lofty 
columns, various marbles, and above three soore statues of bronze. 
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But we should deviate from the design of this history if we 
attempted minutely to describe the different buildings or 
quarters of the city. ... A particular description, ccmpoved 
about a century after its foundation, enumerates a capitol or 
school of learning, a circus, two theatres, eight pnblic and one 
hundred and fifty-three private baths, fifty-two porticoea, five 
gransries, eight aqueducta or reservoirs of water, four spacious 
halls for the meeting of the senate or courts of justice, fourteen 
churches, fourteen palaces, and four thousand three hundred 
and sighty-eight houses, which for their size or Leauty deserved 
to be distinguished from the multitude of plebeian habitations.” 

Gibbon's conception of history was that of a spacious 
panorama, in which a series of tableanx pass in succes- 
sion before the reader’s eye. He adverts but little, far 
tco little, to that side of events which does not strike 
the visual sense, He rarely generalises or sums up a 
widely-scattered mass of facts into pregnant synthetic 
views, But possibly he owes somo of the permanence of 
his fame to this very defect, As soon as ever a writer 
begins to support o thesis, to prove a point, he runs 
imminent danger of one sidedness and partiality in his 
presentation of events, Gibbon’s faithful transcript 
of the past has neither the merit nor the drawback of 
generalisation, and he has come in consequence to be 
regarded ax a common mine of authentic fucts to which 
all speculators can resort. 

The first volume, which was received with such warm 
acclamation, is inferior to those that followed. He 
seems to have been partly aware of this himself, and 
speaks of the “concise and superficial narrative from 
Commodus to Alexander.”’ But the whole volume lacks 
the grasp and easy mastery which distinguish its 
successors, No doubt the subject-matter was com- 
paratively meagre and ungrateful. ‘The century between 
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Commodas and Diocletian was one long spasm of 
anarchy and violence, which was, as Niebuhr said, 
incapable of historical treatment. The obscure con- 
fusion of the age is aggravated into almost oomplete 
darkness by the wretched materials which alone have 
survived, and the attempt to found dignified narrative 
on such scanty and imperfect authorities was hardly 
wise, Gibbon would have shown a greater sense of 
historic proportion if he had passed over this period 
with a few bold strokes, and summed up with brevity 
such general results as may be fairly deduced. We may 
say of the first volume that it was tentative in every 
way. In it the author not only sounded his public, but 
he was also trying his instrument, running over the 
keys in preparatory search for the right note. He 
wtrikes it full and clear in the two final chapters on the 
Early Church ; these, whatever objections may be mado 
against them on other grounds, are the rea] commence: 
ment of the Decline and Fall. 

From this point onwards he marches with the steady 
and measured tramp of « Roman legion. His materiale 
improve both in number and quality. The fourth 
century, though s period of frightful anarchy and 
disaster if compared to n settled epoch, is a period of 
relative peace and order when compared to the third 
century. The fifth was calamitous beyond example; 
but ecclesiastical history comes to the support of 
secular history in a way which might have excited more 
gratitude in Gibbon than it did. From Constantine to 
‘Augustulus (Gibbon is able to put forth all his strength. 
His style is less superfine, as his matter becomes more 
copious; and the more definite cleavage of events 
bronght about by the separation between the Eastern 
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and Western Empires, enables him to display the higher 
qualities which marked him as an historian. 

Tho merit of his work, it is again necessny to point 
out, will not be justly estimated unless the considera- 
tions suggested at the beginning of this chapter be kept 
in view. We have to remember that his culture was 
chiefly French, and that his opinions were those which 
prevailed in France in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. He was the friend of Voltaire, Helvétius, and 
D'Holbuch ; that is, of men who regarded the past as 
one long nightmare of crime, imposture, and folly, insti- 
gated by the selfish machinations of kings und priests, 
A strong infusion of the spirit which animated not 
only Voltaire’s Aveay on Manners, but certain parts of 
Hume's /listory of England might have been expected 
as 9 matter of course. It is essentially absent. Gibbon’s 
private opinions may have been what they will, but he 
has approved his high title to the charucter of sn 
historian by keeping them well in abeyance When he 
turned his eyes to the past and viewed it with intense 
gaze, he was absorbed in the spectacle, hin peculiur 
prejudices were hushed, he thought only of tho object 
before him and of reproducing it as well as he could. 
This ia not the common opinion, but, neverthelexs, a 
great deal can be said to support it. 

It will be as well to take two concrete tests— his 
treatment of two topics which of all others were most 
likely to betray him into deviations from historic candour, 
‘If he stands these, he may be admitted to stand any less 
severe. Let them be his account of Julian, and his 
method of dealing with Christianity. 

The snare that was spread by Julian's apostasy for the 
philosophers of the last century, and their haste to fall 
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into it, are well known. The spectacle of a philosopher 
on the throne who proclaimed toleration, and contempt for 
Christianity, was too tempting and too useful controver- 
sially to allow of much cireumspection in handling it. 
The odious comparisons it offered were 60 exactly what 
way wanted for depreciating the Most Christian king and 
his courtly Church, that all further inquiry into the 
npostate’s merits seemed useless, Voltaire finds that 
Julian hid all the qualities of Trajan without his defects ; 
all the virtues of Cato without his ill-bumour ; all that 
one admires in Julius Cesar without his vices; he had 
the continency of Scipio, and was in all ways equal to 
Marcus Aurelius, the first of men. Nay, more. If he 
had only lived longer, he would have retarded the fall 
of the Roman Empire, if he could not arrest it entirely. 
We here see the length to which “polemical fury’’ 
could hurry a man of rare insight. Julian had been a 
aubject of contention for years between the hostile 
factions. While ono party made it a point of honour to 
prove that ho was a monster, warring consciously against 
tho Moxt High, the other was equally determined to 
prove thut he wus a paregon of all virtue, by reason of 
his enmity to the Christian religion. The deep interest 
attaching to the pagan resection in the fourth century, 
and the sucial and moral problems it suggests, were per- 
ceived by neither side, and it is not difficult to see why 
they wore not. The very word reaction, in its modern 
sense, will hardly be found in the eighteenth century, 
and the thing that it expresses was very imperfectly 
conceived. We, who have been surrounded by reactions, 
real or supposed, in politics, in religion, in philosophy, 
recognise an old acquaintance in the efforts of the limited, 
intenso Julian to stem the tide of progress as repro- 
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eented in the Christian Church. It is a fine instance of 
the way im which the ever-unfolding presant is con- 
stantly lighting up the past. Julian and his party were 
the Ultramontanes of their day in matters of religion, 
and the Romantics in matters of literature, Those 
radical innovators and reformers, the Christians, were 
marching from conquest to conquest, over the old fuith, 
making no concealuent of their revolutionary aims and 
intentions to wipe out the past as speedily as possible, 
The conservatives of those times, after long despising 
the reformers, passed easily to fearing them and hating 
them as their success became threatening. “ The attach- 
ment to paganism,” says Neander, “lingered especially 
in many of the ancient and noble families of Greece and 
Rome." Old families, or new rich ones who wished to 
be thought old, would be sure to take up the cane of 
ancestral wisdom as against modern innovation. Before 
Julian came to the throne, a pagan reaction was immi- 
nent, as Neander points out. Julian himself was w 
remarkable mon, as men of his class usually are. In tho 
breaking up of old modes of belief, as Mill has said, 
“ the most strong-minded and discerning, next to those 
who head the movement, are generilly those who bring 
up the rear.” Tho energy of his mind ond character 
was quite exceptional, and if we reflect that he only 
reigned sixteen months, and died in his thirty second 
year, we must admit that the mark he hus lef¢ in histury 
is very surprixing. We and his policy are now dincussed 
with entire calm by inguirers of all schooly, and sinevre 
Christians like Neander and Dean Milman are as little 
digposed to attack him with acrimony, as those of 5 
different way of thonght are inclined to wake him » 
eubject of unlimited panegyric. 
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Through this difficult subject Gibbon has found his 
way with a prudence and true insight which extorted 
admiration, even in his own day. His account of 
Julian is essentially a modern account. The influence 
of bis private opinions can hardly be traced im the 
brilliant chapters that he has devoted to the Apostate, 
He sees through Julian's weaknesses in a way in 
which Voltaire never saw or cared to see. His pitiful 
superstition, his huge vanity, his weak affectation are 
brought out with an incisive clearness and subtle pene- 
tration into character which Gibbon was not always so 
ready to display. At the same time he does full justice 
to Julian's real merits. And this is perhaps the most 
striking evidence of his penotration, An error on 
the side of injustice to Julian is very natural in a man 
who, having renounced allegiance to Christianity, yet 
fully realises the futility of attempting to arrest it in 
tho fourth century. A certain intellectual disdain for 
the reactionary emperor is difficult to avoid. Gibbon 
surmounts it completely, and be does so, not in conse- 
quence of a general conception of the reactionary spirit, 
ay u constantly emerging element in society, but by sheer 
historical insight, clear vision of the fact before him. It 
mry be added that nowhere is Gibbon's command of 
vivid narrative seen to greater advantage than in the 
chapters that he has devoted to Julian. The daring 
march from Gaul to Illyricum is told with immense 
spirit ; but the account of Julian's final campaign and 
death in Persia is still better, and can hardly be sur- 
passed. It bas every merit of clearness and rapidity, 
yet is full of dignity, which culminates in this fine 
passage referring to the night before the emperor 
received his mortal wound. 
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“ While Julian straggled with the almost insuperable 
difficulties of his situation, the silent hours of the night 
were still devoted to study and contemplation. When- 
ever he closed his eyes in short and interrupted slumbers, 
his mind was agitated by painful anxiety ; nor can it be 
thought surprising that the Genius of the empire should 
once more appear before him, covering with a funereal 
veil his head and his horn of abundance, and slowly 
retiring from the Imperial tent. The monarch started 
from his couch, and, stepping forth to refresh his wearied 
spirits with the coolness of the midnight air, he beheld 
afiery meteor, which shot athwart the sky and suddenly 
vunished. Julian was convinced that he had seen the 
menacing countenance of the god of war: the council 
which be summoned, of Tuscan Haruspices, unanimously 
pronounced that he should abstain from action; but on 
this occasion necessity and reason were more prevalent 
than superstition, and the trumpets sounded at the 
break of day.” ! 

It will not be so easy to absolve Gibbon from the 





1 It is interesting to compare Gibbon’s admirable picture with 
the ltarsh original Latin of his authority, Ammianus Merceilinus. 
“Tpse autem od sollicitam suspensamque quictem paullisper jrro- 
tractus, cum somno {ut solebat) depulso, ad mmulationem Casaris 
Juli quedam sub pellibus acribena, obscuro noctis altitudine sonaus 
cujusdam philosophi teneretur, vidlit squalidius, ut confessus est 
]70x'mis, speciem illam Genii publiei, quarn quam ad Augastina sur- 
geret culmen, conspexit in Galliis, velata cum capite cornucopiu per 
auloa tristius discedentem, Et quamquun ed momentumt lnesit 
stupore defixus, omni tamen superior metu, ventura decretis cielex- 
tibus commendabat ; relicto bumi strato cubili, adulta jam excitus 
nocte, et numinibus per sacra depulsoria supplicaus, flagrantissimam 
facem catenti similem visam, aéris parts sulcate evanuisse existi- 
mavit: horroreque perfasus est, ne ite aperte minax Mertis ad- 
paruerit sidus."—Amm. Marc. lib. xxv. cap. 2. 
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charge of prejudice in reference to his treatment of the 
Farly Chureb, It cannot be denied that in the two 
famous chapters, at least, which concluded his first 
volume, he adopted a tone which must be pronounced 
offensive, not only from the Christian point of view, but 
on the broad ground of historical equity. His precon- 
ceived opinions were too strong for him on this occasion, 
and obstructed his generally clear vision. Yet a distine- 
tion must be made, The offensive tone in question is 
confined to these two chapters, We need not think that 
it was in consequence of the clamour they raised that 
he adopted a different style with referencs to church 
matters in his subse:yuent volumes. A more credit- 
able explanation of his different tone, which will be 
presently suggested, is at least as probable. In any 
case, these two chapters remain the chief slur on his 
historical impartinlity, and it is worth while to examine 
what his offence amounts to. 

Uibbon's account of the early Christians is vitiated by 
hix marrow and distorted conception of the emotional 
side of man's nature. Tfaving no spiritual aspirations 
hinwelf, he could not appreciate or understand them in 
others. Thove emotions which have for the’r object the 
unseen world and its centre, God, had no meaning for 
him; aud he was tempted to explain them away when 
he came across them, or to ascribe their origin and 
effects to other instincts which were more intelligible 
to him, The wonderland which the mystic inhabits was 
closed to him, he remained outside of it and reproduced 
in sarcastic travesty the reports he heard of its marvels. 
Whit he has called the secondary causes of the growth 
of Christianity, were much rather its effects. The first 
is “ the inflexible and intolerant zeal of the Christians” 
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and their abhorrence of idolatry. With great power of 
language, he paints the early Christian “ encompassed 
with infernal snares in every convivial entertainment, 
as often as his friends, invoking the hospitable deities, 
poured out libations to each other's happiness. When 
the bride, struggling with well affected reluctance, was 
forced in hymenwul pomp over the threshold of her new 
habitation, or when the sad procession of the dead slowly 
moved towards the funeral pile, the Christian on these 
interesting occasions was compelled to desort the persons 
who were dearest to him, rather than contract the guilt 
inherent in those impious ceremonies."’ It is strange 
that Gibbon did not ask himself what was the cause of 
this inflexible zeal. The zeal produced the eflects alleged, 
but what produced the zeal? He says that it wax derived 
from the Jewish religion, but neglects to point out what 
could have induced Gentiles of every diversity of origin 
1o derive from a despised race tenets and sentiments 
which would make their lives one long scene of self- 
denial and danger. ‘The whole vein of remark is so 
completely out of date, that it is not worth dwelling on, 
except very summarily. 

The second cause is “the doctrine of a fature life, 
improved by every additional circumstances which could 
give weight and efficacy to that important truth.” Again. 
we have an effect treated as a cause, ‘The ancient 
Christians were animated by a contempt for their 
present existence, and by a just eanfidence of immor- 
tality.” Very truo; Lut the fact of their being so 
animated was what wanted explaining. Gibbon says it 
“way no wonder that so advantageous an offer” ag that 
of immortality was accepted. Yet he had just before told 
us that the ablest orators at the bar and in the senate 
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of Rome, could expose this offer of immortality to ridicule 
without fear of giving offence. Whence arose, then, 
the sudden blaze of conviction with which the Christians 
embraced it? 

‘The third canse is the miraculous powers ascribed to 
the primitive Church, Gibbon apparently had not the 
courage to admit that he agreed with his friend Hume in 
rejecting miracles altogether. He conceals his drift in a 
cloud of words, suggesting indirectly with innuendo and 
sneer his real opinion. But this does not account for 
the stress he lays on the ascription of miracles, He seems 
to think that the claim of supernatural gifts somshow 
had the same efficacy as the gifts themselves would have 
had, if they had existed. 

The fourth cause is the virtues of the primitive Chris- 
tians. The paragraphs upon it, Dean Milman considers 
the most uncandid in all the history, and they certainly 
do Gibbon no credit. With a strange ignorance of the 
human heart, he attributes the austere morals of the 
early Christiuns to their care for their reputation. The 
ascetic temper, one of the most widely manifested in 
history, was beyond his comprehension. 

The fifth cause was tho union and discipline of the 
Christian republic. For the last time the effect figures as 
the cause. Union and discipline we know are powerful, 
but we know also that they ure the result of deep ante- 
cedent forces, and that prudence aud policy alone never 
produced them 

It can surprise no one that Gibbon has treated the 
early Chorch in a way which is highly unsatisfactory if 
judged by a modern standard. Not only isit a period 
which criticism has gone over again and again with a 
microscope, but the standpoint from which such periods 
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are observed has materially changed since his dey. That 
dim epoch of nascent faith, full of tender and subdued 
tints, with a high light on the brows of the Crucified, was 
not one in which he could see clearly, or properly see at 
all, He has as little insight into the religious condition 
of the pagan world, as of the Christian. It is singular 
how he passes over facts which were plain before him, 
which he knew quite well, as he knew nearly everything 
connected with his subject, but the real significance of 
which he missed. Thus he attributes to the scepticism 
of the pagan world the easy introduction of Christianity, 
Misled by the “eloquence of Cicero and the wit of 
Lucian,” be supposes the second century to have been 
vacant of beliefs, in which a “ fashion of incredulity ” was 
widely diffused, and “many were almost disengaged fiom 
artificial prejudices.” He was evidently unaware of the 
striking religious revival which uplifted paganism in 
the age of Hadrian, and grew with the sinking empire : 
the first stirrings of it may even be discerned in 
‘Tacitus, and go on increasing till we reach the theurgy of 
the Neoplatonists. A growing fear of the gods, a wenri- 
ness of life and longing for death, a disposition to look 
for compensation for the miseries of this world to a 
brighter one beyond the grave—these traits are common 
in the literature of the second century, and show the 
change which had come over the minds of men. Gibbon 
is colour-blind to these shades of the religious spirit : 
he can only seo the banter of Lucian! In reference 


1 On the religions revival of the second century, see Huasrath's 
Neutestamentliche Zcitgeschichte, vol. iii., especially the sections, 
“ Hadrian's Mysticismus” and “Religitise Tendenzen in Kunsl 
and Literntur,” where this interesting suhject is handled with u 
freshness and insight quite remarkable. 
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to these matters he was 8 true son of his age, and could 
hardly be expected to transcend it. 

He cannot be cleared of this reproach. On the other 
hand, we must remember that Gibbon’s hard and accurate 
criticism set a good example in one respect. The fertile 
faney of the middle ages had run into wild exeggerations 
of the number of the primilive martyrs, and their legends 
had not always been submitted to impartial scrutiny even 
in the eighteenth century. We may admit that Gibbon 
was not without bias of another kind, and that his tone 
is often very offensive when he seeks to depreciate the 
evidence of the sufferings of the early confessors. His 
computation, which will allow of “an annual consumption 
of a hundred and fifty martyrs,” is nothing short of 
cynical. Still he did good service in insisting on chapter 
and verse and fuir historical proof of these frightful 
stories, before they were admitted. Dean Milman ac- 
knowledges so much, and defends him against the hot 
zeal of M. Guizot, justly adding that “truth must 
not he sacrificed even to well-grounded moral indig- 
nation,” in which sentiment all now will no doubt be 
willing to concnr, 

The difference between the Church in the Catacombs, 
and tho Church in the Palaces at Constantinople or 
Ravenna, measures the difference between Gibbon’s 
treatment of early Christian history and his treatment 
of ecclesiastical history. Just as the simple-hearted 
enotions of God-fearing men were @ puzzle and an irri- 
tation to him, ao he was completely at home in exposing 
the intrigues of courtly bishops and in the metaphysiea 
of theological controversy. Hix mode of denling with 
Charch matters from this point onward is hardly ever 
unfair, and has given rise to few protestations. He 
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has not succeeded in pleasing everybody, What Church 
historian ever does? But he is candid, impartial, and 
discerning, is account of the conversion of Constan- 
tine is remarkably just, and he is more generous to the 
first Christian Emperor than Niebuhr or Neander. He 
plunges into the Arian controversy with manifest delight, 
and has given in a few pages one of the clearest and 
most memorable résumés of that great struggle. But 
it is when he comes to the hero of that struggle, to an 
historic character who can be scen with clearness, that 
he shows his wonted tact and insight. A great man 
hardly ever fails to awaken Gibbon into admiration and 
sywpathy, The “Great Athanasius,” as he often calls 
him, caught his eye at once, and the impulse to draw 9 
fine character, promptly silenced any prejudices which 
might interfere with faithful portraiture, “ Athanasius 
stands out more grandly in Gibbon, than in the pages of 
the orthodox ecclesiastical historians ”—Dr, Newman has 
snid,—a judge whose competence will not be questioucd. 
And as if to show how snuch insight depends on sympathy, 
Gibbon is immediately more just and open to the merits 
of the Christian community, than he had been hitherto. 
He now sees “that the privileges of the Church had 
already revived a sense of order and freedom in the 
Roman government.” His chapter on the rise of monas- 
ticism is more fair and discriminating than the average 
Protestant treatment of that subject. He distinctly 
acknowledges the debt we owe the monks for their 
attention to agriculture, the useful trades, and the pre- 
servation of ancient literature. The more disgusting 
forms of asceticism he touches with light irovy, which 
is quite as effective as the vehement denunciations of 
non-Catholic writers. It must not be forgotten that 
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his ecclesiastical history derives a great superiority of 
clearness and proportion by its interweaving with the 
general history of the times, and this fact of itself 
suffices to give Gibbon’s picture a permanent value even 
beside the master works of German erudition which 
have been devoted exclusively to Church matters. If 
we lay down Gibbon and take up Neander, for instance, 
wo are conscious that with all the greater fulness of 
detail, engaging candour, and sympathetic insight of 
the great Berlin Professor, the general impression of 
the times is less distinct and lasting. There is no 
specialism in Gibbon; his book is a broad sociological 
picture in which the whole age is portrayed. 

To sum up. Intwo memorable chapters Gibbon has 
allowed his prejudices to mar his work as an historian. 
But two chapters out of seventy-one constitute a small 
proportion. In the remainder of his work he is as 
freo from bias and unfairness as human frailty can 
well allow. The annotated editions of Milman and 
Guizot ore guarantees of this. Their critical animad- 
versions become very few and far between after the 
first volume is passed. If he had been animated by a 
polemical object in writing ; if-he had used the past as 
an arsenal from which to draw weapons to attack the 
present, we may depend that a swift blight would have 
shrivelled his Isbours, as it did so many famous works 
of the eighteenth century, when the great day of reaction 
set in. His anild rebuke of the Abbe Raynal should not 
be forgotten. Headmired the History of the Indica. It is 
one of the few books that he has honoured with mention 
and praise in the text of his own work. But he points 
ont that the “zeal of the philosophic historian for the 
rights of mankind“ had led him into a blunder. It 
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was not only Gibbon’s scholarly accuracy which saved 
him from such blunders. Perhaps he had jess zeal for 
the rights of mankind than men like Raynal, whose 
general views he shared. But it is certain that he did 
not write with their settled parti pris of making his- 
tory a vehicle of controversy. His object was to be 
a faithful historian, and due regard being had to his 
limitations, he attained to it. 

If we now consider the defects of the Decline and 
Fall—which the progress of historic study, and still 
more the lapse of time, have gradually rendered visible, 
they will be found, as was to be expected, to consist 
in the author's limited conception of society, and of 
the multitudinous forces which mould and modify it. 
‘We are constantly reminded by the tone of remark that 
he sees chiefly the surface of events, and that tho 
deeper causes which produce them have not been seon 
with the same clearness. In proportion as an age is 
remote, and therefore different from that in which a 
historian writes, does it behove him to remember that. 
tho social and general sido of history is more important 
than the individual and particular. In reference to a 
period adjacent to our own the fortunes of individualy 
properly take a prominent place, the social conditions 
amid which they worked are familiar to us, and we 
understand them and their position without effort. 
But with regard to a remote age tho case is different. 
Here our difficulty is to understand the social conditions, 
so unlike those with which we are acquainted, and us 
society is greater than man, so we feel that society, 
and not individual men, should occupy the chief place in 
the picture. Not that individuals are to be suppressed 
or neglected, but their subordination to the large 
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historic background must be well maintained. The social, 
religious, and philosophic conditions amid which they 
played their parts should dominate the scene, and dwarf 
by their grandeur and importance the human actors 
who move across it. The higher historical style now 
demands what may be called compound narrative, that 
is narrative having reference to two sets of phenomena 
—one the obvious surface events, the other the larger 
and wider, but less obvious, sociological condition, A 
better example could hardly be given than Grote's 
account of the mutilation of the Herme, The fact 
of the mutilation is told in the briefest way in a few 
lines, but the social condition which overarched it, 
and made the disfiguring of a number of half-statnes 
“one of the most extraordinary events in Greek history,” 
demands five pages of reflections and commentary to 
bring out its full significance. Grote insists on the 
duty “to take reasonable pains to realize in our minds 
the religious and political associations of the Athenians,” 
and helps us to do it bys train of argument and illus- 
tration. The larger part of the strength of the modern 
historical achool lies in this method, and in able hands 
it has produced great results. 

It would be unfair to compare Gibbon to these 
writers, They had a training in social studies which 
he had not. Bat it is not certain that he has always 
acquitted himself well, even if compared to his contem- 
poraries and predecessors, Montesquieu, Mably, and 
Voltnire. In any case his narrative is generally want- 
ing in historic perspective and suggestive background. 
Tt adheres closely to the obvious surface of events with 
little attempt to place behind them the deeper sky of 
social evolution. In many of his crowded chaptera one 
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cannot see the wood for the trees. The story is not 
lifted up and made lucid by general points of view, but 
drags or hurries along in the hollow of events, over 
which the author never seems to raise himself into 
a position of commanding survey. The thirty-sixth 
chapter is a marked instance of this defect, But the 
defect is general, The vigorous and skilful narrative, 
and a certain grandeur and weightiness of language, 
make us overlook it. It is only when we try to 
attain clear and succinct views, which condense into 
portable propositions the enormous mass of facts col- 
lected before us, that we feel that the writer has not 
often surveyed his subject from a height and distance 
sufficient to allow the great features of the epoch to be 
seen in bold outline. By the side of the history of 
concrete events, we miss the presentation of those 
others which are nono the less events for being vague, 
irregular, and wide-reaching. and requiring centuries for 
their accomplishment. Gibbon’s manner of dealing with 
the first ia always good, and sometimes consummate, 
and equal to anything in historical literature. The 
thirty-first chapter, with its description of Rome, soon 
to fall » prey to the Goths and Alaric, is a masterpiece, 
artistic and spacious in the highest degree ; though it is 
unnecessary to cite particular instances, as nearly every 
chapter contains passages of admirable historic power. 
But the noble flood of narrative never stops in medi- 
tative pause to review the situation, and point out 
with pregnant brevity what is happening in the cum 
total, abstraction made of all confusing details. Besides 
the facts of the time, we seek to have the tendencies of the 
age brought before us in their flow and expansion, the 
filiation of events over long periods dednced in clear 
. x2 
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sequence, a synoptical view which is to the mind what a 
picture is to the eye. In this respect Gibbon’s method 
leaves not a little to be desired. 

‘Take for instance two of the most important aspecta of 
the subject that he treated : the barbarian invasions, and 
the causes of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, 
To the concrete side of both he has done ample justice. 
The rational and abstract side of neither has received 
the attention from him which it deserved. On the 
interesting question of the introduction of the bar- 
barians into the frontier provinces, and their incor- 
poration into the legions, he never seems to have quite 
made up his mind, In the twelfth chapter he calls it 
a “great and beneficial plan.” Subsequently he calls it 
a disgraceful and fatal expedient. He recurs frequently 
to the subject in isolated passages, but never collects 
the facts, into n focus, with a view of deducing their real 
meaning. Yet the point is second to none in import- 
ance. Its elucidation throws more light on the fall of 
Rome than any other considerations whatever, The 
question is, Whether Rome was conquered by the bar- 
burians in the ordinary sense of the word, conquered. 
‘We know that it was not, and Gibbon knew that it was 
not, Yet porhaps most people rise from rending his 
book with an impression that the empire succumbed to 
the invusion of the barbarians, as Carthage, Gaul, and 
Greece had succumbed to the invasion of the Romans ; 
that the struggle lay between classic Rome and outside 
uncivilised foes; nnd that after two centuries of hard 
fighting tho latter were victorious. The fact that the 
atroggle Iny between barbarians, who were within 
aud friendly to the empire, and barbarians who were 
without it, und hostile rathor to their more fortunate 
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brethren, than to the empire which employed them, ix 
implicitly involved in Gibbon's narrative, but it is not 
explicitly brought out. Romanized Goths, Vandals, and 
Franks were the defenders, nearly the only defenders, 
of the empire against other tribes and nations who 
were not Romanised, and nothing can be more plain 
than that Gibbon saw this as well as any one since, 
but he has not eet it forth with prominence and 
clearness, With his complete mastery of tho subject 
he would have done it admirably, if he hnd assumed 
the necessury point of view. 

Similarly, with regard to the causes of tho fall of the 
empire. It is quite evident that he was not at all 
unconscious of the deep economic and social vices which 
undermined the great fabric. Depopulation, decay of 
agriculture, fiscal oppression, the general prostration 
begotten of despotism—all these sources of the great 
collapse may be traced in his text, or his wonderful notes, 
hinted very often with a flashing insight which antici- 
pates the most recent inquiries into the subject. But 
these considerations are not brought together to o 
luminous point, nor made to yield clear and tangible 
results, They lie scattered, isolated, and barren ovor 
three volumes, and ure casily overlooked. One may say 
that generalised and synthetic views are conspicuous by 
their absence in Gibbon. 

But what of that! These reflections, even if they bo 
well founded, hardly dim the majesty of tho Devline 
and Fall, The book is such a marvel of knowledge at 
once wide and minute, that even now, after numbers of 
labourers have gone over the sume ground, with only 
special objects in view, small segments of the great 
circle which Gibbon fills alone, his word is still one of 
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the weightiest that can be quoted. Modern research 
has unquestionably opened out points of view to which 
he did not attain. But when it comes to close invosti- 
gation of any particular question, we rarely fail to find 
that he has seen it, dropped some pregnant hint about 
it, more valuable than the dissertations of other men. 
‘As Mr, Freoman says, “ Whatever else is read, Gibbon 
must be read too.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LAST TEN YEARS OF HIS LIFE IN LAUBANNE 


Arrzr the preliminary troubles which met him on hs 
arrival at Lausanne, Gibbon had four years of unbroken 
calm and steady work, of which there is nothing to 
record beyond the fact that they were filled with pence- 
ful industry. ‘‘ One day,”’ he wrote, “glides by another 
in tranquil uniformity.” During the whole period he 
never stirred ten miles out of Lausanne, He had nearly 
completed the fourth volume before he left England, 
Then came an interruption of a year—consumed in the 
break-up of bis London establishment, his journoy, the 
transport of bis library, the delay in getting settled at 
Lausanne. Then he sat down in grim earnest to finish 
his task, and certainly the speed he used, considering 
the quality of the work, left nothing to be desired. He 
achieved the fifth volume in twenty-one months, and the 
sixth in little more than a year. He hud hoped to 
finish sooner, but it is no wonder that he found his 
work grow under his hands when he passed from design 
to execution. “A long while ago, when I contemplated 
the distant prospect of my work,” he writes to Lord 
Sheffield, “I gave you and myself some hopes of landing 
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in England last autumn; but alas! when autumn grew 
near, hills began to rise on hills, Alps on Alps, and I 
found my journey far more tedious and toilaome than I 
had imagined. When I look back on the length of the 
undertaking and the variety of materials, I cannot 
aceuse or suffer myself to be accused of idleness ; yet it 
appeared that unless I doubled my diligence, another 
year, and perhaps more, would elapse before I could 
embark with my complete manuscript, Under these 
circumstances I took, and am still executing, a bold and 
meritorious resolution, The morningsin winter, and in 
@ country of early dinners, are very concise. To them, 
my usual period of study, I now frequently add the 
evenings, renounce cards and society, refuse the most 
agreeable evenings, or perhaps make my appearance at 
a late supper. By this extraordinary industry, which I 
never practised. before, and to which I hope never to 
be again reduced, I sce the last part of my history 
growing apace under my hands,” He was indeed, as he 
said, now straining for the goal which was at last 
reached “on tho day, or rather the night, of the 27th of 
June, 1787. Between the hours of eleven and twelve 
I wrote the last lines of the last page in a summer 
house in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacia, 
which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and 
the mountains, The sir was temperate, the sky was 
serene, tho silver orb of the moon was reflected from the 
waters, and all nature was silent. I will not dissemble 
the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, 
and perhaps the establishment of my fame But my 
pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was 
spread over my mind by tha idea that I had taken an 
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everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
that whatsoever might he the future fate of my history, 
the life of the historian must be short and precarious.” 

A faint streak of poetry occasionally shoots across 
Gibbon’s prose. But both prose and poetry had now to 
yield to stern business. The printing of three quarto 
volumes in those days of handpresses was a formidable 
undertaking, and unless expedition were used tho 
publishing season of the ensuing year would be lost, 
A month bad barely elapsed before Gibbon with his 
precious cargo started for England. Ho went straight 
to his printers. The printing of the fourth volume 
occupied three months, and both author and publisher 
were warned thst their common interest required a 
quicker pace. Then Mr. Strahan “ fulfilled his engage- 
ment, which few printers could sustain, of delivering every 
week three thousand copies of nine sheets.” On the 
8th of May, 1788, the three concluding volumes were 
published, and Gibbon had discharged his debt for the 
entertainment that he had had in this world. 

He returned as speedily as he could to Lausanne, to 
rest from his lebours, But he had a painful greeting in 
the sadly altered look of his friend Deyverdun. Soon 
an apoplectic seizure confirmed his forebodings, and 
within a twelvemonth the friend of his youth, whom 
he had loved for thirty-three years, was taken awuy 
by death (July 4, 1789). 


1 The letter in which Gibbon communicated the sad news to 
Lord Sheffield was written on the 14th July, 1789, the day of the 
taking of the Bastille, So “that evening sun of July” seut ite 
beams on Gibbon mourning the dead friend, as well as on "reapers 
amid peaceful woods and fields, on old women wpinning in cottages, 
on ships far out on the silent main, on balls at the Oranyerie of 
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Gibbon never got over this loss. His staid and solid 
nature was not given to transporte of joy or grief. 
But his constant references to “poor Deyverdun,” and 
the vacancy caused by his loss, show the depth of the 
wound, “I want to change the scene,” he writes, “and, 
beautiful as the garden and prospect must appear to 
every eye, I feel that the state of my mind casts a gloom 
over them : every spot, every walk, every bench recalls 
the memory of those hours, those conversations, which 
will return no more. . . , I almost hesitate whether I shall 
ran over to England to consult with you on the spot, 
and to fly from poor Deyverdun’s shade, which meots 
me at every turn.” Not that he lacked attached 
friends, and of mere society and acquaintance he had 
more than abundance. He occupied at Lausanne a 
position of almost patriarchal dignity, “and may be 
said,” writes Lord Sheftield, “to have almost given the 
Inw to a set of as willing subjects as any man ever 
presided over.” Soon the treubles in France sent 
wave after wave of emigrants ovér the frontiers, and 
Lausanne had its full share of the exiles. After a brief 
approval of tho reforms in France he passed rapidly to 
doubt, disgust, ond horror at the “new birth of time” 
there, “You will allow me to be a tolerable historian,” 
he wrote to his stepmother, “yet on @ fair review of 
ancient and modern times I can find none that bear 
any uitinity to the present.” The last social evolution 
was beyond his power of classification. The mingled 
bewilderment and anger with which he looks out from 
Lausanne on the revolutionary welter, form an almost 
amusing contrast to his usual apathy on political matters, 
‘Versailles, where high-rouged dames of the palace are even now 
dancing with double jacketed Hussar officers.” 
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He is full of alarm lest England should catch the revolu- 
tionary fever. He is delighted with Burke's Reflec- 
tions, “I admire his eloquence, I approve his politics, 
I adore his chivalry, and I can forgive even his 
superstition.” His wrath waxes hotter at every post. 
“Poor France! The state is dissolved! the nation is 
mad.” At last nothing but vituperation can express his 
feolings, and he roundly calls the members of the Con- 
vention “‘ devils,” and discovers that “ democratical prin- 
ciples lead by a path of flowers into the abyss of bell.” 

In 1790 his friends the Neckers had fled to Switzer- 
lend, and on every ground of duty and inclination he was 
ealled upon to show them the warmest welcome, and he 
did so in a way that excited their liveliest gratitude. 
Necker was cast down in utter despair, not only for the 
loss of place and power, but on account of the strong 
animosity which was shown to him by the exiled French, 
none of whom would set their foot in his house. The 
Neckers were now Gibbon’s chief intimates till the end 
of his sojourn in Switzerland. They lived at Coppet, and 
constunt visits were exchanged there and at Lausanne. 
Madame Necker wrote to him frequent letters, which 
prove that if she had ever had any grievance to oom- 
plain of in the past, it was not only forgiven, but en- 
tirely forgotten. Tho letters, indeed, testify a warmth 
of sentiment on her part which, coming from a lady of 
leas spotless propriety, would almost imply a revival of 
youtlful affection for her early lover. “You have 
always been dear to me,” she writes, “but the friend- 
ship you have shown to M. Necker adds to that which 
you inspire me with on so many grounds, and I love 
you at present with a double affection." Come to us 
when vou are restored to health and to yourself; that 
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moment should always belong to your first and your 
last friend (amie), and I do not know which of those 
titles is the sweetest and dearest to my heart.”— 
“Near you, the recollections you recalled were pleasant 
to me, and you connected them easily with present 
impressions; the chain of years seemed to link all 
timea together with electrical rapidity; you were at 
once twenty and fifty years old for me, Away from 
you the different places, which I have inhabited are only 
the milestones of my life telling me of the distance 
Thave come.” ‘With much more in the same strain. 
Of Madame de Stal Gibbon does not spook in very 
warm praise. Her mother, who was far from being 
contented with her, may perhaps have prejudiced him 
agninst her, In one letter to him she complains of her 
dunghter’s conduct in no measured terms. Yet Gibbon 
owns that Madame de Stet] was a “pleasant little 
woman ;” and in anothe: place says that she was “wild, 
vain, but good-natured, with a much larger provision of 
wit than of beanty.” One wonders if he ever knew of 
hor childish scheme of marrying him in order that ber 
purents might always have the pleasure of his company 
aud conversation, 

Those closing years of Gibbon’s life were not happy, 
through no fault of his. No man was less inclined by 
disposition to look at the dark side of things. But 
heavy blows fell on him in quick succession. His 
health was seriously impaired, and he was often laid up 
for months with the gout. His neglect of exercise had 
produced its effect, and he had become a prodigy of 
unwieldy corpulency, Unfortunately his digestion 
seems to have continued only too good, and neither his 
own observation nor the medical science of that day 
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sufficed to warn him against certain errors of regimen 
which were really fatal. All this time, while the gout 
was constantly torturing him, he drank Madeira freely. 
‘There is frequent question of a pipe of that sweet wine 
in his correspondence with Lord Sheffield. He cannot 
bear the thought of being without a sufficient supply, as 
“ good Madeira is now become essential to his health and 
reputation.” The Inst three years of his residence at 
Lausanne were agitated by perpetual anxiety and dread 
of an invasion of French democratic principles, or even 
of French troops. Reluctance to quit “his paradise” 
keeps him still, but he is always wondering how soon 
he will have to fly, and often regrets that he has not 
done so already. “For my part,” he writes, “till 
Geneva falls, I do not think of a retreat; but at all 
events I am provided with two strong horses and a 
hundred lonia in gold.” Fate was hard on the kindly 
epicurean, who after his long toi] had made his bed in 
the sun, on which he was preparing to lie down in genial 
content till the end came. But he feels he must not 
think of rest; and that, heavy as he is, and irksome to 
him as it is to move, he must beforo long be a rover 
again, Still he is never peevish upon his fortune; he 
puts the best face on things as long as they will 
bear it, 

Ho was not so philosophical under the bereavements 
that he now suffered. His aunt, Mrs. Porten, had died 
in 1780. He deplored her as he was bound to do, and 
feelingly regrets and blames himself for not having 
written to her as often as he might have done since their 
last parting. Then came the irreparable loss of Dey- 
verdun, Shortly, an old Lausanne friend, M. de Severy, 
to whom he was much attachud, died ofter a long illness. 
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Lastly and suddenly, came the death of Lady Sheffield, 
the wife of his friend Holroyd, with whom he had long 
lived on such intimate terms that be was in the habit of 
calling her his sister. The Sheffields, father and mother 
and two daughters, had spent the summer of 1791 with 
him at Lausanne. The visit was evidently an occasion 
of real happiness and épanchement de caeur to the two 
old friends, and supplied Gibbon for neatly two years 
with tender regrets and recollections. Then, without 
any warning, he heard of Lady Shoffield's death. In 
& moment his mind was made up: he would go at once 
‘to console his friend. All the fatigue and irksomeness 
of the journey to one 60 ailing and feeble, all the dangers 
of the road lined and perhaps barred by hostile armies, 
vanished on the spot. Within twelve days he had 
made his preparations and started on his journey. 
He was forced to travel through Germany, and in his 
ignorance of the language he required an interpreter ; 
young de Sovery, the son of his deceased friend, 
joyfully, and out of mere affection for him, undertook 
the office of courier. ‘His attachment to me," wrote 
Gibbon, “‘is the sole motive which prompts him to un- 
dertake this troublesome journey.” It is clear that 
he had tho art of making himself loved. He travelled 
through Frankfort, Cologne, Brussels, Ostend, and was 
by his friend's side in little more than 2 month after 
he had received the fatal tidings. Well might Lord 
Sheffield say, “I must ever regard it as the most en- 
during proof of his sensibility, and of his possessing the 
true spirit of friendship, that, after having relinquished 
the thought of his intended visit, he hastened to England, 
in spite of increasing impediments, to soathe me hy the 
most generous sympathy, and to alleviate my domestio 
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affliction; neither his great corpulency nor his extra. 
ordinary bodily infirmities, nor any other consideration, 
could prevent him a moment from resolving on an 
undertaking that might have deterred the most active 
young man, He almost immediately, with an alertness 
dy no means natural to him, undertook a great circuitous 
journey along the frontier of an enemy worse than savage, 
within the sound of their cannon, within the range of the 
light troops of the different armies, and through rosda 
rained by the enormous machinery of war.” 

In this public and private gloom he bade for ever 
farewell to Lausanne. He was himself rapidly ap- 
proaching 

“The dark portal, 
Goal of all mortal,” 
Dut of this he knew not as yet. While he is in the 
house of mourning, beside his bereaved friend, wo will 
return for a short space to consider the conclusion of 
his great work. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE LAST THREE VOLUMES OF THE DECLINE AND FALL, 


Tue thousand years between the fifth and the fifteenth 
century comprise the middle age, a period which only 
recently, through utterly inadequate conceptions of 
social growth, was wont to be called the dark ages. 
That long epoch of travail and growth, during which 
the old field of civilisation was broken up and sown 
afresh with new and various seed unknown to antiquity, 
receives now on all hands due recognition, as being one 
of the most rich, fertile, and interesting in the history 
of man, The all-embracing despotism of Rome was re- 
placed by the endless local divisions and subdivisions 
of feudal tenure. The multiform rites and beliefs of 
polytheism were replaced by the single faith and para- 
mount authority of the Catholic Church. The philo- 
aophies of Greece were dethroned, and the scholastic 
theology reigned in their stead. The classic tongues 
crumbled away, and out of their débris arose the modern 
idioms of France, Italy, and Spain, to which were added 
in Northern Europe the new forms of Teutonic speech. 
The fine and useful arts took a new departure ; slavery 
was mitigated into serfdom; industry and commerce 
became powers in the world os they had never been 
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before ; the narrow municipal polity of the old world 
was in time succeeded by the broader national institu- 
tions based on various forms of representation, Gun- 
powder, America, and the art of printing were dis- 
covered, and the most civilised portion of mankind 
passed insensibly into the modern era. 

Such was the wide expanse which spread out before 
Gibbon when he resolved to continue his work from the 
fall of the Western Empire to the capture of Constanti- 
nople, Indeed his glance took in a atill wider field, as 
he was concerned as much with the decay of Eastern 
2s of Western Rome, and the long-retarded fall of the 
former demanded large attention to the Oriental popu- 
lations who assaulted the city and remaining empire of 
Constautine. So bold an historic enterprise was never 
conceived as when, standing on the limit of antiquity in 
the fifth century, he determined to pursue in rapid but 
not hasty survey the great lines of events for a thousand 
years, to follow in detail the really great transactions 
while discarding the less important, thereby giving 
prominence and clearness to what is memorablefand 
reproducing on ® small scale the flow of time tl ch 
the ages. It is to this portion of Gibbon’s work that 
the happy comparison has been made, that it resembles 
& magnificent Roman aqueduct spanning over the chasm 
which separates the ancient from the modernworld. In 
these latter volumes he frees himself from the trammels 
of regular annalistic narrative, deals with events in 
broad masses according to their importance, expanding 
or contracting his story as occasion requires; now 
painting in large panoramic view the events of a few 
years, now compressing centuries into brief outline, 
Many of his massive chapters afford materiale for 
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volumes, and are well worthy of a fuller treatment than 
he could give without deranging his plan. But works 
of greater detail and narrower compass can never com- 
pete with Gibbon’s history, any more than a county map 
can compete with a map of England or of Europe. 

The variety of the contents of these last three 
volumes is amazing, especially when the thoroughness 
and perfection of the workmanship are considered. 
Prolix compilations or sketchy outlines of universal his- 
tory have their use and place, but they are removed by 
many degrees from the Decline and Fall, or rather they 
belong to another species of authorship, Its not only 
that Gibbon combines width and depth, that the extent 
of his learning is as wonderful as its accuracy, though 
in this respect he has hardly a full rival in literature. 
The quality which places him not only in the first rank 
of historians, but in a class by himself, and makes him 
greater than the greatest, lies in his supreme power of 
moulding into lucid and coherent unity, the manifold 
and rebellious masa of his multitudinous materials, of 
coercing his divergent topics into such order that they 
seem spontaneously to grow like branches out of one 
stem, clear and visible to the mind. There is something 
traly epic in these latter volumes, Tribes, nations, and 
empires are the characters; one after another they 
come forth like Homeric heroes, and do their mighty 
deeds before the assembled armies. The grand and 
lofty chapters on Justinian; on the Arabs; on the 
Crusades, have a rounded completeness, coupled with 
euch artistic subordination to the main action, that they 
read more like cantos of a great prose poem than the 
ordinary staple of historical composition. It may well 
‘be questioned whether there is another instance of such 
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high literary form and finish, coupled with such vast 
eradition, And two considerations have to be borne in 
mind, which heighten Gibbon’s merit in this respect, 
(1) Almost the whole of his subject had been as yet 
untouched by any preceding writer of eminence, and 
he had no stimulus or example from his precursors. 
He united thus in himself the two characters of 
pioneer and artist, (2.) The barbarous and imperfect 
nature of the materials with which he chiefly had to 
work,—dull inferior writers, whose debased style waa 
their least defect. A historian who has for his 
authorities masters of reason and language such ag 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, and Tacitus is, borne up 
by their genius; apt quotation and translation alone 
suffice to produce considerable effects; or in the case of 
subjects taken from modern times, weighty state papers, 
eloquent debates, or finished memoirs supply ample 
materials for graphic narrative. But Gibbon had little 
but dross to deal with, Yet he has smelted and cast it 
into the grand shapes we see. 

The fourth volume is nearly confined to the reign, or 
rather epoch, of Justinian,—a magnificent subject, which 
ho has painted in his loftiest style of gorgeous narrative. 
The campaigns of Belisarius and Narses are related with 
a clearness and vigour that make us feel that Gibbon’s 
merits as a military historian have not been quite 
sufficiently recognised. He had from the time of his 
service in the militia taken continued interest in tactics 
and all that was connected with the military art. It 
was no idle boast when he said that the captain of the 
Hampshire grenadiers had not been useless to the 
historian of the Romsn empire. Military matters per- 
haps occupy ® somewhat excessive space in his pages. 

1? 
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Still, if the operations of war are to be related, it is 
highly important that they should be treated with 
intelligence, and knowledge how masses of men are 
moved, and by a writer to whom the various incidents 
of the camp, the march, and the bivonac; are not 
matters of mere hearsay, but of personal experience. 
The campaign of Belisarius in Africa may be quoted 
as an example. 


In the seventh year of the reign of Justinian, and about the 
time of the summer solstice, the whole fleet of six hundred 
ships was ranged in martial pomp before the gardens of the 
palace, The patriarch pronounced his benediction, the emperor 
signified his last commands, the general’s trumpet gave the 
signal of departure, and overy heart, according to its fears or 
wishes, explored with anxious curiosity the omens of misfortune 
or success. The first halt was made at Perinthens, or Heracles, 
where Belisarias waited five days to receive some Thracian 
horses, a military gift of his sovereign. From thence the fleet 
pursued their course through the midst of the Propontis ; but 
aa they straggled to pass tho straits of the Hellespont, an 
unfavourable wind detained them four days at Abydos, where 
the general exhibited a remarkable lesson of firmness and 
severity. ‘Two of the Huns who, in drunken quarrel, had 
slain one of their fellow-soldiers, were instantly shown to the 
army suspended on a lofty gibbet. The national dignity was 
resented by their coantrymen, who disclaimed the servile laws 
of the empire and asserted the free privileges of Scythia, where 
a small fine was allowed to expiate the allies of intemperance 
and anger. Their complaints were specious, their clamours 
were loud, and the Romans were not averse to the example of 
disorder and impunity, But the rixing sedition was appeased 
by the authority and eloquence of the general, and he repre- 
sented to the assembled troops the obligation of justice, the 
importance of discipline, the rewards of piety and virtue, and 
the unpardonable guilt of murder, which, in his apprehension, 
‘Was aggravated rather than excused by the vice of intoxication, 
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In the navigation from the Hellespont to the Peloponnesus, 
which the Grecks after the siege of Troy had performed in 
four days, the fleet of Belisarius was guided in their course 
by his master-galley, conspicuous in the day by the redness 
of the sails, and in the night by torches blazing from the 
roasthead. It was the duty of the pilots as they stoored 
between tho islands and turned the copes of Malea and 
Trenarium to preserve the just order and regular intervals of 
such a multitude, As the wind was fair and moderate, their 
labours were not unsuccessful, and the troops were safely 
disembarked at Methone, on the Messenian coast, to repose 
themaelves for a while after the fatigues of the sea... From 
the port of Methone the pilots steered along the western coast 
of Peloponnesus, as far as the island of Zacynthus, or Zonte, 
before they undertook the voyage (in their eyes a most arduous 
voyage) of one hundred leagues over the Ionian sea, As the 
fleet was surprised by a calm, sixteen days were consumed 
in the slow navigation. . . At length the harbour of Cancana, 
‘on the southern side of Sicily, afforded a secure and hospitable 
shelter, . . Belisarius determined to hasten his operations, and 
his wise impatience was seconded by the winds. The fleet 
lout sight of Sicily, passed before the island of Malta, dis- 
covered the capes of Africa, ran along the coast with a strong 
gale from the north-east, and finally cast anchor at the pro- 
montory of Caput Vada, about five daya journey to tho south 
of Carthage, ...... 

“Three months after ‘their departure from Constantinople, 
the men and the horses, the arms and the military stores 
were safely disembarked, and five soldiers were left ss a 
guard on each of the ships, which were disposed in the form 
of a semicircle, The remainder of the troops occupied a 
camp on the seashore, which they fortified, according to 
ancient discipline, with a ditch and rampart, and the dis- 
covery of a source of fresh water, while it allayed the thirst, 
excited the superstitious confidence of the Romans... The 
small town of Sullecte, one day’s journey from the camp, had 
the honour of being foremost to open her gates and resume 
her ancient allegiance ; the larger cities of Leptis und Adru- 
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metum imitated the example of loyalty ss soon as Belisarius 
appeared, and he advanced without opposition as far as Grasse, 
palace of the Vandal kings, at the distance of fifty miles 
from Carthage. The weary Romans indulged themselves in 
the refreshment of shady groves, cool fountains, and delicious 
fraits. . . In three generations prosperity and a warm climate 
had dissolved the hardy virtue of the Vandals, who insensibly 
‘became the, most luxurious of mankind. In their villas and 
gardens, which might deserve the Persian name of Paradise, 
they enjoyed @ cool and elegant repose, and after the daily use 
of the bath, the barbarians were seated at a table profusely 
spread with the delicacies of the land and sea, Their silken 
robes, loosely flowing after the fushion of the Bfedes, were em- 
broidered with gold, love and hunting were the liboure of their 
Jife, and their vacant honra were amused by pantominnes, chariot- 
races, and the music and dances of the theatre. 

“To a march of twelve days the vigilance of Belisarius was 
constantly awake and active against his unseen enemies, by whom 
in every place and at every hour he might be suddenly attacked. 
An officer of confidence and merit, John the Armenian, led the 
vanguard of three hundred horse. Six hundred Massaget 
covered at & cortain distance the left flank, and the whole fleet, 
steering along the coast, seldom lost sight of the army, which 
moved each day about twelve miles, and lodged in the evening 
in strong camps or in friendly towns. The near approach of 
the Romans to Carthage filled the mind of Gelimer with anxiety 
and terror........ 

“Yet the authority and promises of Gelimer collected a for. 
midsble army, and hia plans were concerted with some degree 
of military skill. An order was despatched to his brother 
Ammatas to collect all the forces of Carthage, and to encounter 
the van of the Roman army at the distance of ten miles from 
the city : his nephew Gibamund with two thousand horse was 
destined to attack their left, when the monarch himself, who 
silently followed, should charge their rear in a situation which 
excluded them from the aid and even the view of their fleet. 
But the rashness of Ammatas was fatal to himself and his 
country. He anticipated the ‘hour of attack, outstripped his 
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tardy followers, and was pierced with a mortel wound, after he 
had slain with his own hand twelve of his boldest antagonista. 
His Vandale fled to Carthage: the highway, almost ten miles, 
was strewed with dead bodies, and it seemed incredible that 
auch multitudes could be slaughtered by the swords of three 
hundred Romana, The nephew of Gelimer was defeated after 
# slight combat by the six hundred Massagete ; they did not 
equal the third part of his numbers, bu each Scythian was 
fired by the example of his chief, who gloriously exercised the 
privilege of his family by riding foremost and alone to shoot the 
first arrow against the enemy. In the meantime Gelimer bim- 
self, ignorant of the event, and misguided by the windings of 
the hills, inadvertently passed the Roman arwy and reached 
the scene of action where Ammatas had fallen. He wept the 
fate of his brother and of Carthage, charged with irresistible 
fury the advancing squadrons, and might have pursued and 
perhaps decided the victory, if he iad not wasted those 
inestimable moments in the discharge of a vain though pious 
duty to the dead, While his spirit was broken by this mournful 
office, he heard the trumpet of Belisarius, who, leaving Antonina 
and his infantry in the camp, pressed forward with his guards 
and tho remainder of the cavalry to rally his flying troops, and 
to restore the fortune of the day, Much room could not be 
found in this disorderly battle for the talents of a general ; but 
the king fled before the hero, and the Vandals, accustomed only 
toa Moorish enemy, were incapable of withstanding the arma 
aud the discipline of the Romans. ....... 

“ As soon as the tumult had subsided, the several parts of the 
army informed each other of the accidents of the day, and Beli- 
sarius pitched his camp on the field of victory, to which the tenth 
milestone from Carthage had applied the Latin appeliation of 
Decimus. From a wise suspicion of the stratagems and resources 
of the Vandals, he marched the next day in the order of battle; 
halted in the evenmg before the gates of Carthage, and allowed 
anight of repose, that he might not, in darkness and disorder, 
expose the city to the licenes of the soldiers, or the soldiers 
themselves to the secret ambush of the city. But as the fears 
or Selisarius were the result of calm and intrepid reason, he 
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‘was soon satisfied thst he might confide without danger in the 
peaceful and friendly aspect of the capital. Carthage blazed 
‘with innumerable torches, the signal of the public joy ; the chain 
was removed that guarded the entrance of the port, the gates 
were thrown open, and the people with acclamations of gratitude 
hailed and invited their Roman deliverers, The defeat of the 
Vandals and the freedom of Africa were announced to the city 
on the eve of St Cyprian, when the churches were already 
adorned and illuminated for the festival of the martyr whom 
three centuries of superstition had almost raised to a local 
deity. . , One awful hour reversed the fortunes of the contend- 
ing parties. Tho suppliant Vandals, who had so lately indulged 
the vices of conquerors, sought an humble refage in the sanctuary 
of the charch ; while the merchants of the east were delivered 
from the deepest dungeon of the palace by their affrighted 
keeper, who implored the protection of his captives, and showed 
them through an aperture in the wall the saila of the Roman 
fleet, After their separation from the army, the naval com- 
manders had proceeded with slow caution along the coast, till 
they reached the Herman promontory, and obtained the first 
intelligence of the victory of Belisarius. Faithful to his in- 
structions, they would have cast anchor about twenty miles 
from Carthage, if the more skilful had not represented the perils 
of the shore and the signs of an impending tempest, Still 
ignorant of the revolution, they declined however the rash 
attempt of forcing the chain of the port, and the adjacent 
harbour and suburb of Mandracium were insulted only by the 
rapine of a private officer, who disobeyed and deserted his 
leaders, Bat the imperial flect, advancing with a fair wind, 
steered through the narrow entrance of the Goleta and occupied 
the deep snd capacious lake of Tunis, a secure station about 
five miles from the capital. No sooner was Belisarius informed 
of tho arrival than he despatched orders that the greatest part 
of the mariners should be immediately landed to join the 
triumph and to swell the apparent numbers of the Romans. 
Before he allowed them to enter the gates of Carthage he ex- 
horted them, in » discourse worthy of himself and the occasion, 
not to disgrace the glory of their arms, and to remember that 
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the Vandals had been the tyrants, but that they were the 
Geliverers of the Africans, who must now be respected as the 
voluntary and affectionate sabjects of their common sovereign. 
The Romans marched through the street in close ranks, prepared 
for battle if an enemy had appeared ; the strict order maintained 
by their general imprinted on their minds the duty of obedience ; 
and in an age in which custom and impunity almost sanctified 
the abuse of conquest, the genius of one man repressed the 
passions of a victorious army. The voice of menace and com- 
plaint was silent, the trade of Carthage was not interrupted ; 
while Africa changed her master and her government, the shops 
continued open and busy; and the soldiers, after sufficient 
guards had been posted, modestly departed to the houses which 
had been allotted for their reception. Belisariua fixed his 
residence in the pulace, seated himself on the throne of 
Genseric, accepted and distributed the barbaric spoil, granted 
their lives to the suppliant Vandals, and laboured to restore the 
damage which the suburb of Mandraciom had sustained in the 
preceding night. At supper he entertained his principal officers 
with the form and magnificence of s royal banquet. The victor 
was respectfully served by the captive officers of the household, 
and in the moments of festivity, when the impartial spectators 
applauded the fortune and merit of Belisarius, his envious 
flatterers secretly shed their venom on every word and gesture 
which might alarm the suspicions of a jealous monarch, Ono 
day was given to these pompous scenes, which may not be de- 
spiaed as useless if they attracted the popular veneration ; but 
the active mind of Belisarius, which in the pride of victory 
could suppose defeat, had already resolved that the Roman 
empire in Africa should not depend on the chance of arms or 
the favour of the people. The fortifications of Carthage had 
alone been excepted from the general proscription ; but in the 
reign of ninety-five years they were suffered to decay by the 
thoughtless and indolent Vandals. A wiser conqueror restored 
with incredible despatch the walls and ditches of the city. 
His liberality encouraged the workmen ; the soldiers, the 
mariners, and the citizens vied with each other in the salutary 
labour; and Gelimer, who bad feared to trust his person in an 
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open town, beheld with astonishment and despair the rising 
strongth of an impregnable fortress, 


But we have hardly finished admiring the brilliant 
picture of the conquest of Africa and Italy, before Gibbon 
gives us further proofs of his many-sided culture and 
catholicity of mind, His famous chapter on the Roman 
Jaw has been accepted by the most fastidious experts of 
an esoteric science as a masterpiece of knowledge, con- 
densation, and lucidity. It has actually been received 
as a textbook in some of the continental universities, 
published separately with notes and illustrations, 
‘When we consider the neglect of Roman jurisprudence 
in England till quite recent times, and its severe study 
on the Continent, we shall better appreciate the mental 
grasp and vigour which enabled an unprofessional Eng- 
Jishman in the last century to produce such a dissertation, 
A little further on (chapter forty-seven) the history of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, and the controversies that 
aprang up around it, are discussed with a subtlety worthy 
of ascientific theologian. It is perhaps the first attempt 
towards a philosophical history of dogma, less patient 
and minute than the works of the specialists of modern 
Germany on the same subject, but for spirit, clearness, 
and breadth it is superior to those profound but some- 
what barbarous writers. The flexibility of intellect 
which can do justice in quick succession to such diverse 
subjects is very extraordinary, and assuredly implies great 
width of sympathy and large receptivity of nature, 

Having terminated the period of Justinian, Gibbon 
makes a halt, and surveys the varied and immense scene 
through which he will presently pass in many directions. 
He rapidly discovers ten main lines, along which he will 
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advance in succession to his final goal, the conquest of 
Constantinople. The two pages at the commencement of 
the forty-eighth chapter, in which he sketches out the 
remainder of hia plan and indicates the topics which he 
means to treat, are admirable as a luminous précis, and 
for the powerful grasp which they show of his immense 
subject. It lay spread out all before him, visible in 
every part to his penetrating eye, and he seoms to 
rejoice in his conscious strength and ability to undor- 
take the historical conquest on which he is about to set 
out. “ Nor will this scope of narrative,” he says, “ the 
riches and variety of these materials, be incompatible 
with the unity of design and composition. As in his 
daily prayers the Mussulman of Fez or Delhi still turns 
his face towards the temple of Mecca, tho historian’s 
eye will always be fixed on the city of Constantinople.” 
Then follows the catalogue of nations and empires 
whose fortunes he means to sing. A grander vision, 
& more majestic procession, never swept before the 
mind’a eye of post or historian. 

And the practical execution is worthy of the initial 
inspiration. After a rapid and condensed narrative of 
Byzantine history till the end of the twelfth century, 
he takes up the brilliant theme of Mahomet and his 
successors. .A few pages on the climate and physical 
features of Arabia fittingly introduce the subject. And 
it may be noted in passing that Gibbon’s attention to 
geography, and his skill and taste for geographical de- 
scription, are remarkable among his many gifts. He 
wad as diligent a student of maps and travels as of his- 
torical records, and seems to have had a rare faculty of 
yealising in imagination scenes and countries of which he 
had only read. In three chapters, glowing with oriental 
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colour and rapid as a charge of Arab horse, he tells the 
story of the prophet and the Saracen empire. Then the 
Bulgarians, Hungarians, and Russians appear on the 
scene, to be soon followed by the Normans, and their 
short but brilliant dominion in Southern Italy. But 
now the Seljukian Turks are emerging from the depths 
of Asia, taking the place of the degenerate Saracens, in- 
vading the Eastern empire and conquering Jerusalem. 
‘The two waves of hostile fanaticism soon meet in the 
Crusades. ° The piratical seizure of Constantinople by 
the Latins brings in view the French and Venetians, tho 
family of Courtenay and its pleasant digression. Then 
comes the slow agony of the restored Greek empire, 
Threatened by the Moguls, it is invaded and dismembered 
by the Ottoman Turks. Constantinople seems ready to 
fall into their hands. But the timely diversion of Tamer- 
lane produces a respite of half a century. Nothing 
can be more artistic than Gibbon'’s management of his 
subject as he approaches its termination, He, who is 
such a master of swift narrative, at this point introduces 
artful pauses, suapengions of the final catastrophe, which 
heighten our interest in the fate which is hanging over 
the city of Constantine. In 1425 the victorious Turks 
have conquered all the Greek empire save the capital, 
Amurath II. besieged it for two months, and was only 
prevented from taking it by 8 domestic revolt in Asia 
Minor. At the end of his sixty-fifth chapter Gibbon leaves 
Constantinople hanging on the brink of destruction, and 
paints in glowing colours the military virtues of its 
deadly enemies, the Ottomans. Then he interposes one 
of his most finished chapters, of miscellaneous contents, 
but terminating in the grand and impressive pages on 
the revival of learning in Ituly. There we read of the 
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“curiosity and emulation of the Latins,” of the zeal of 
Petrarch and the success of Boccace in Greek studies, 
of Leontius, Pilatus, Bessarion, and Lascaris. A glow 
of sober enthusiasm warms the great scholar as he 
paints the early light of that happy dawn. Hoe admits 
that the “arms of the Turks pressed the flight of the 
Muses’’ from Greece to Italy. Buthe “trembles at the 
thought that Greece might have been overwhelmed with 
her schools and libraries, before Europe had emerged from 
the deluge of barbariam, and that the seeds of science 
might have been scattered on the winds, before the Italian 
soil was prepared for their cultivation.” In one of the 
most perfect sentences to be found in English prose he 
thns describes the Greek tongue: ‘In their lowost 
depths of servitude and depression, the subjects of the 
Byzantine throne were still possessed of a golden key 
that could unlock the treasures of antiquity, of a 
musical and prolific language that gives a soul to the 
objects of sense and a body to the abstractions of philo- 
sophy.” Meanwhile we are made to feel that the 
subjects of tho Byzantine throne, with their musical 
speech, that Constantinople with her libraries and 
schools, will all soon fall a prey to the ravening and 
barbarous Turk, This brightening light of the Western 
sky contending with the baleful gloom which is settling 
down over the East, is one of the most happy contrasts 
in historical literature. Then comes the end, the pre- 
parations and skill of the savage invader, the futile but 
heroic defence, the overwhelming ruin which struck 
down the Cross and erected the Crescent over the city 
of Constantine the Great. 

It is one of the many proofs of Gibbon’s artistic 
instinct that he did not end with this great catastrophe, 
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On the contrary, he adds three more chapters, His fine 
tact warned him that the tumult and thunder of the 
final ruin must not be the last sounds to strike the 
ear, A resolution of the discord was needed; a soft 
chorale should follow the din and lead to a mellow 
adagio close. And this he doss with supreme skill, 
With ill-euppressed disgust, he turns from New to Old 
Rome, “Constantinople no longer appertains to the 
Roman historian—nor shall I enumerate the civil and 
religious edifices that were profaned or erected by its 
Turkish masters.” Amid the decayed. temples and 
mutilated beauty of the Eternal City, he moves down 
to a melodious and pathetic conclusion—piously visits 
the remaining fragments of ancient splendour and art, 
deplores and describes the ravages wrought by time, 
and still more by man, and recurring once again to the 
scene of his first inspiration, bids farewell to the Roman 
empire among the ruins of the Capitol. 

‘We have hitherto spoken in terms of warm, though 
perhaps not excessive eulogy of this great work. But 
praise would lack the foroe of moderation and equipoise, 
if allusion were not made to some of its defecta. Tho 
pervading defect of it all has been already referred 
to in a preceding chapter—an inadequate conception of 
society as an organism, living and growing, like other 
organisms, according to special laws of its own, In 
these brilliant volumes on the Middle Ages, the special 
problems which that period suggests are not stated, far 
less solved ; they are not even suspected. The feudal 
polity, the Catholic Church, the theocratic supremacy of 
the Popes, considered as institutions which the historian 
is called upon to estimate and judge ; the gradual disso- 
lution of both feudalism and Catholicism, brought 
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about by the spread of industry in the temporal order 
and of science in the spiritual order, are not even 
referred to, Many more topics might be added to this 
list of weighty omissions, Jt would be needless to 
say that no blame attaches to Gibbon for neglecting 
views of history which had not emerged in his time, if 
there were not persons who, forgetting the slow pro- 
gross of knowledge, are apt to ascribe the defects of a 
book to incompetence in its author. If Gibbon’s con- 
ception of the Middle Ages seems to us inadequate now, 
it is because since his time our conceptions of society in 
that and in all periods have been much enlarged, We 
may be quite certain that if Gibbon had had our ex- 
perience, no one would have seen the imperfections of 
particular sides of his work as we now have it more 
clearly than he. 

Laying aside, therefore, reflexions of this kind as 
irrelevant and unjust, we may ask whether there are 
any other faults which may fairly be found with him, 
One must admit that there are, After all, they are not, 
very important, 

(1) Striking as is his account of Justinian’s reign, 
it has two blemishes, First, the offensive details about 
the vices of Theodora. Granting them to bo well 
authenticated, which they are not, it was quite un- 
worthy of the author and his subject to soil his pages 
with such a chronique scandaleuse. The defence which he 
sets up in his Memoirs, that he is “ justified in painting 
the manners of the times, and that the vices of Theodora 
form an essential feature in the reign and character of 
Justinian,” cannot be admitted. First, we are not sure 
that the vices existed, and were not the impure inven- 
tions of a malignant calumniator. Secondly, Gibbon 
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is far from painting the mannera of the time as a 
moralist or an historian ; he paints them with a zest 
for prariency worthy of Bayle or Brantome. It was 
an occasion for a wise scepticism to register grave 
doubts as to the infamous stories of Procopius. A 
rehabilitation of Theodora is not a theme calculated to 
provoke enthusiasm, and is impossible besides from the 
entire want of adequate evidence, But a thonghtful 
writer would not have lost his time, if he referred to 
the subject at all, in pointing out the moral impro- 
bability of the current accounts, He might have 
dwelt onthe unsupported testimony of the only witness, 
the unscrupulous Procopius, whom Gibbon himself con- 
viets on another subject of flagrant mendacity. But 
he would have been especially slow to believe that a 
woman who had led the life of incredible profligacy 
he has described, would, in consequence of “some 
vision either of sleep or fancy,” in which future 
exaltation was promised to her, assume “like a 
skilful actress, a more decent character, relieve her 
poverty by the laudable industry of spinning wool, 
and affect a life of chastity and solitude in a small 
house, which she afterwards changed into a magnificent 
temple.” Magdalens have been converted, no doubt, 
from immoral living, but not by considerations of 
astute prudence suggested by day-dreams of imperial 
greatness. Gibbon might have thought of the caso 
of Madame de Maintenon, and how her reputation 
fared in the hands of the vindictive courtiora of 
Versailles; how a woman, cold as ice and pure as 
snow, was freely charged with the most abhorrent vices 
without an atom of foundation. But the trath pro- 
bably is that he never thought of the subject seriously 
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at all, and that, yielding to a regrettable inclination, he 
copied his licentions Greek notes with little reluctance. 
(2.) The character of Belisarius, enigmatical enough 
in itself, is made by him more enigmatical still, Hoe 
concludes the forty-first chapter, in which the great 
deeds of the conqueror of Italy and Africa, and the in- 
gratitude with which Justinian rewarded his services, 
are set forth in strong contrast, with the inept remark 
that ‘‘Belisarias appears to be either below or above 
the character of aMAN.” The grounds of the apparent 
moekness with which Bolisarius supported his repeated 
disgraces cannot now be ascertained: but the motives 
of Justinian’s conduct are not so difficult to find, As 
Finlay points out in his thoughtful history of Greece, 
Belisarius must have been a peculator on a large and 
dangerous scale. “‘ Though be refused the Gothic throne 
and the empire of the West, he did not despise nor 
neglect wealth: he accumulated riches which could not 
have been acquired by any commander-in-chief amidst 
the wars and famines of the period, without rendering 
the military and civil administration subservient to his 
pecuniary profit. On his return from Italy he lived at 
Constantinople in almost regal splendour, and maintained 
@ body of 7,000 cavalry attached to his household. In 
an empire where confiscation was an ordinary financial 
resource, and under a sovereign whose situation rendered 
jealousy only common prudence, it is not surprising that 
tho wealth of Belisarius excited the imperial cupidity, 
and induced Justinian to seize great part of it” (Greece 
under the Romans, chap. 3). There is shrewd insight 
in this, and though we may regret that we cannot attain 
to more, it is better than leaving the subject with an 
unmesning paradox, 
. u 
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Jt may be said generally that Gibbon has not done 
justice to the services rendered to Europe by the Byzan- 
tine empire. In his crowded forty-eighth chapter, which 
is devoted to the subject, he passes over events and 
characters with such speed that his history inthis part 
becomes little more than a chronicle, vivid indeed, but 
barren of thoughtful political views. His account of 
the Isaurian period may be instanced among others as 
an example of defective treatment, If we turn to the 
judicious Finlay, we see what an immense but genorally 
unacknowledged debt Europe owes to the Greek empire. 
‘The saving of Christendom from Mohammedan conquest 
is too easily attributed to the genius of Charles Martel 
and his brave Franks, ‘The victory at Tours was 
important no doubt, but almost a century previously 
the followers of the prophet had been checked by 
Heraclius; and their memorable repulse before Con- 
stantinople under the Isaurian Leo was the real barrier 
opposed to their conquest of the West. It requires but 
little reflection to see that without this brave resistance 
to the Moslem invasion, the course of medieval history 
would have been completely changed. Next in time, 
but hardly second in value to the services of the Greeks 
at Marathon and Salamis, must be reckoned the services 
of the Byzantine emperors in repelling the barbarians, 
Such an important consideration as this should hardly 
have escaped Gibbon, 

Gibbon’s account of Charlemagne is strangely inade- 
quate. It is perhaps the only instance in his work 
where he has failed to appreciate e truly great man, 
and the failure is the more deplorable as it concerns 
one of the greatest men who have ever lived. He did 
not realize the greatness of the man, of his age, or of his 
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work. Properly considered, the eighth century is the 
most important and memorable which Europe has ever 
seen. During ite course the geographical limits, the 
ecclesiastical polity, and the feudal system within 
and under which our western group of nations was 
destined to live for five or six centuries, were pro- 
visionally settled and determined. The wonderful 
house of the Carolings, which produced no less than 
five successive rulers of genius (of whom two had 
extraordinary genius, Charles Martel and Charlemagne, 
wore the human instruments of this great work. The 
Frankish Monarchy was bastening to ruin when they 
saved it, Saxons in the East and Saracens in the South 
were on the point of extinguishing the few surviving 
embers of civilisation which still existed. The Bishop 
of Rome was ready to fall a prey to the Lombards, and 
the progressive papacy of Hildebrand and Innocent 
ran imminent risk of being extirpated at its root, 
Charles and his ancestors prevented these evils. Of 
course it is open to any one to say that there were no 
evils threatening, that Mohammedanism is as good as 
Christianity, that the Papacy was a monstrous calamity, 
that to have allowed Eastern Germany to remain pagan 
and barbarous would have done no harm, The ques- 
tion cannot be discussed here, But every law of historic 
equity compels us to admit that whether the result was 
good or bad, the genius of men who could Jeave such 
lasting impressions on the world as the Carolings did, 
must have been exceptionslly great. And this is what 
Gibbon has not seen; he has not seen that, whether 
their work was good or bad in the issue, it was colossal, 
His tone in reference to Charlemagne is unworthy to a 
degree, “ Without injustice to his fame, I may discern 
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some blemishes in the sanctity and greatness of the 
restorer of the Western Empire. Of his moral virtues, 
chastity was not the most conspicuous,” This from the 
pon of Gibbon seems hardly serious. Again: “I touch 
with reverence tho laws of Charlemagne, so highly ap. 
plauded by respectable judge. They compose not a 
system, but » series of occasional and minute edicts, 
for the correction of abuses, the reformation of manners, 
the economy of his farms, the care of his poultry, and 
even the sale of his eggs.”” And yet Gibbon had read 
the Capitularies, The struggle and care of the hero to 
master in some degree the wide welter of barbarism 
surging around him, he never recognised. It is a spot 
on Gibbon’s fame. 

Dean Milman considers that Gibbon’s account of the 
Crusades is the least accurate and satisfactory chapter 
in his history, and “that he has here failed in that 
lucid arrangement which in general gives perspicuity 
to hia most condensed and crowded narratives.” This 
blame seems to be fally merited, if reatricted to the 
second of the two chapters which Gibbon has de- 
voted to the Crusades, ‘The fifty-eighth chapter, in 
which he treats of the First Crusade, leaves nothing to 
bo desired, It is not one of bis best chapters, though it is 
quite up to his usually high level. But the fifty-ninth 
chapter, it must be owned, is not only weak, but what 
is unexampled elsewhere in him, confused and badly 
written. It is not, as in the case of Charlemagne, a 
question of imperfect appreciation of a great man or 
epoch ; it is a matter of careless and slovenly presenta- 
tion of a period which he had evidently mastered with 
his habitual thoroughness, but, owing to the rapidity 
with which he composed his last volame, he did not do 
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fall justice to it. He says significantly in his Memoirs, 
that ‘he wisbed that a pause, an interval, had been 
allowed for a serious revisal ” of the last three volumes, 
and there can be little doubt that this chapter was one 
of the sources of his regreta. It is in fact a mere 
tangle, The Second and the Third Crusades are s0 
jumbled together, that it is only a reader who knows 
the subject very well who can find his way through the 
labyrinth. Gibbon seems at this point, a thing very 
unusual with him, to have become impatient with his 
subject, and to have wished to hurry over it. “A 
brief parallel,” he says, “‘may save the repetition of 
tedious narrative.” The result of this expeditious 
method has been far from happy. It is the only 
occasion where Gibbon has failed in his usual high finish 
and admirable literary form. 

Gibbon’s style was at one period somewhat of a» party 
question. Good Christians felt a scruple in discerning 
any merits in the style of a writer who had treated the 
martyrs of the early Church with so little ceremony 
and generosity. On the other hand, those whose 
opinions approached more or less to his, expatiated on 
the splendour and majesty of his diction. Archbishop 
‘Whately went out of his way in a note to his Logic to 
make a keen thrust at an author whom it was well to 
depreciate whenever occasion served. “His way of 
writing,” he says, “reminds one of those persons who 
never dare look you fall in the face.”” Such criticisms 
are out of date now. The faulta of Gibbon's style 
are obvious enough, and its compensatory merits are not 
far to seek. ‘No one can overlook its frequent tumidity 
and constant want of terseness. It lacks suppleness, 
ease, variety. It is not often distinguished by happy 
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selection of epithet, and seems to ignore all delicacy 
of nuance. A prevailing grandiloquence, which easily 
slides into pomposity, is its greatest blemish. Theacute 
Porson saw this and expressed it admirably. In the 
preface to his letters to Archdeacon Travis, he says of 
Gibbon, “Though his style is in general correct and 
elegant, he sometimes ‘ draws out the thread of hia ver- 
posity finer than the staple of his argument. In 
endeavouring to svoid vulgar terms he too frequently 
dignifies trifles, and clothes common thonghts in « 
splendid dross that would be rich enough for the noblest 
ideas, In short we are too often reminded of that great 
man, Mr. Prig, the auctioneer, whose manner was 60 
inimitably fine that he had as much to say on a ribbon 
as on a Raphael.” It seems as if Gibbon had taken the 
stilted tone of the old French tragedy for his model, 
rather than the crisp and nervous prose of the best 
French writers. We are constantly offended by a 
superfine diction lavished on barbarous chiefs and rough 
soldiers of the Lower Empire, which almost reproduces 
the high-flown rhetoric in which Corneille’s and Racine’s 
characters address each other. Such phrases as tho 
“ majesty of the throne,” “the dignity of the purple,” 
the “wisdom of the senate,” recur with a rather jarring 
monotony, especially when the rest of the narrative is 
designed to show that there was no majesty nor dignity 
nor wisdom involved in the matter. We feel that the 
writer was thinking more of his sonorous sentence than 
of the real fact. On the other hand, nothing but a want 
of candour or taste can lead any one to overlook the 
rare and great excellences of Gibbon’s style. First of 
all, it is singularly correct : a rather common merit now, 
but not common in his day, But its sustained vigour 
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and loftiness will always be uncommon; above all its 
rapidity and masculine length of stride are quite admir- 
able. When he takes up his pen to describe a campaign, 
or any great historic scene, we feel that we shall 
have something worthy of the occasion, that we shall be 
carried swiftly and grandly through it all, without the 
suspicion of a breakdown of any kind being possible. 
An indefinable stamp of weightiness is impressed on 
Gibbon’s writing ; he has a baritone manliness which 
banishes everthing small, trivial, or weak. When he 
is eloquent (and it should be remembered to his credit 
that he never affects eloquence, though he occasionally 
affects dignity), he rises without effort into real grandeur. 
On the whole we may say that his manner, with certain 
manifest faults, is not unworthy of his matter, and the 
praise is great. 

It is not quite easy to give expression to another 
feeling which is often excited in reading Gibbon. 
It is somewhat of this kind, that it is more fitted to 
inspire admiration than love or sympathy. Its merits 
are so great, the mass of information it contains is so 
stupendous, that all competent judges of such work feel 
bound to praise it. Whether they like it in the same 
degree, may be questioncd. Among reading men and 
educated persons it is not common—such is my expori- 
enoe—to meet with people who know their Gibbon well. 
Superior women do not seem to take to him kindly, 
even when there is no impediment on religious grounds. 
Madame du Deffand, writing to Walpole, says, “I 
whisper it to you, but I am not pleased with Mr, Gib- 
bon's work, It is declamatory, oratorical . . . I lay it 
aside without regret, and it requires an effort to take it 
up again.” Another of Walpole’s correspondents, the 
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Countess of Ossory, seems to have made similar stric- 
tures. If we admit that women are less capable than 
masculine scholars of doing justice to the strong aide of 
Gibbon, we may also acknowledge that they are better 
fitted than men to appreciate and to be shocked by his 
defective side, which is s prevailing want of moral 
elevation and nobility of sentiment. His cheek rarely 
flushes in enthusiasm for s good cause. The tragedy of 
human life never seems to touch him, no glimpee of the 
infinite ever calms and raises the reador of his pages. 
Like nearly all the men of his day, he was of the earth 
earthy, and it is impossible to get over the fact, 


CHAPTER X, 
‘LAST ILLNESS.—DEATH.—-CONCLUSION. 


Guszon had now only about six months to live. He did 
not seem to have suffered by his rapid journey from 
Lausanne to London. During the summer which he 
spent with his friend Lord Sheffield, he was much as 
usual ; only his friend noticed that his habitual dislike 
‘to motion appeared to increase, and he was so incapable 
of exercise that he was confined to the library and 
dining-room, “Then he joined Mr. F, North in pleasant 
argaments against exercise in general. He ridiculed the 
unsettled and restless disposition that summer, the most 
uncomfortable of all seasons, as he said, generally gives 
to those who have the use of their limbs.” The trve 
disciples of Epicurus ere not always the least stout and 
atoical in the presence of irreparable evils. 

After spending three or four months at Sheffield 
Place, he went to Bath to visit his stepmother, Mrs. 
Gibbon. His conduct to her through life was highly 
honourable to him. It should be remembered that her 
jointure, paid out of his father’s decayed estate, was a 
gveat tax on his small income. In his efforts to improve 
his position by selling his landed property, Mrs. Gibbon 
seems to have been at times somewhat difficult to vatiefy 
as regards the security of her interests. It was only 
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prodent on her part. But it is easy to sce what a source 
of alienation snd quarrel was here ready prepared, if 
both parties had not risen superior to sordid motives. 
There never seems to have been the smallest cloud 
between them, When one of his properties was sold 
he writes: “Mrs. Gibbon’s jointure is secured on the 
Buriton estate, and her legal consent is requisite for the 
sale. Again and again I must repeat my hope that she 
is perfectly satisfied, and that the close of her life may 
not be embittered by suspicion, fear, or discontent. 
‘What new security does she prefer—the funds, a mort- 
gage, or your land? At all events, she must be made 
easy.” So Gibbon left town and lay at Reading on hia 
road to Bath: here he passed about ten days with his 
stepmother, who was now nearly eighty years of age. 
“In mind and conversation she is just the same as 
twenty years ago,” he writes to Lord Sheffield; “she 
has spirits, appetite, legs, and eyes, and talks of living 
till ninety. I can say from my heart, Amen.” And in 
another letter, a few days later, he says: “A téte-2-téte of 
eight or nine hours every day is rather difficult to sup- 
port; yet Ido assure you that our conversation flowa 
with more ease and spirit when we are alone, than when 
any auxiliaries are summoned to our aid. She is indeed 
a wonderful woman, and I think all her faculties of the 
mind stronger and more active than I have ever known 
them. . .. , I shall therefore depart next Friday, but I 
may possibly reckon without my host, as I have not yet 
apprised Mrs, @. of the term of my visit, and will cer- 
tainly not quarrel with her for a shortdelay.” He then 
went to Althorpe, and it is the last evidence of his 
touching a book‘ exhausted the morning (of the 5th 
November) among the first editions of Cicero.” Then he 
came to London, and in a few days was seized with the 
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illness which in a little more than two months put an 
end to his life. 

His malady was dropsy, complicated with other dis- 
orders. He had most strangely neglected a very dan- 
gerous symptom for upwards of thirty years, not only 
having failed to take medical advice about it, but even 
avoiding all allusion to it to bosom friends like Lord 
Sheffield. Bunt longer concealment was now imposible, 
He sent for the eminent surgeon Farquhar (the same 
who afterwards attended William Pitt), and he, together 
with Cline, at once recognised the case as one of the utmost 
gravity, though they did not say as much to the patient, 
On Thursday, the 14th of November, he was tapped 
and greatly relieved. He said he was not appalied by 
the operation, and during its progress he did not ley 
aside his usual good-humoured pleasantry. He was soon 
out again, but only for a few days, and a fortnight 
after another tapping was necessary. Again he went 
out to dinners and parties, which must have been 
most imprudent at his age and in his state. But 
he does not seem to have acted contrary to medical 
advice, He was very anxious to meet the prime 
minister, William Pitt, with whom he was not ac- 
quainted, though he must have seen him in old days in 
the House. He saw him twice; once at Eden Farm 
for a whole day, and was much gratified, we are told. 
At last he got to what he called his home—the house of 
his true and devoted friend, Lord Sheffield. ‘‘ But,'’ 
says the latter, whose narrative of his friend’s last 
illness is marked by u deep and reserved tenderness 
that does him much honour, “this Just visit to 
Sheffield Place became far different from any he had 
ever made before, That ready, cheerful, various and 
illuminating conversation which we had before admired 
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in him, was not always to be found in the library or the 
drawing-room. He moved with difficulty, and retired 
from company sooner than he had been used to do, On 
the 23rd of December his appetite began to failhim. He 
observed to me that it was a very bad sign with him 
when he could not eat his breakfast, which be bad done 
at all times very heartily ; and this seems to have been 
the strongest expression of apprehension thet he was 
ever observed to utter.” He soon became too ill to 
remain beyond the reach of the highest medical advice. 
On the 7th of January, 1794, ho left a honseful of company 
and friends for his lodgings in St. James's Street. On 
arriving he sent the following note to Lord Sheffield, the 
last lines he ever wrote :-— 


“Sn, James's, Four o'Ciocs, Toxspar, 


“This date says everything. I was almost killed 
between Sheffield Place and East Grinstead by hard, 
frozen, long, and cross ruts, that would disgrace the 
approach of an Indian wigwam. The rest was some- 
what less painful, and I reached this place half dead, 
‘put not seriously feverish or ill. I found a dinner 
invitation from Lord Lucan; but what are dinners to 
met Iwish they did not know of my departure. I 
catch the flying pos, What an effort! Adieu till 
Thursday or Friday.” 

‘The ond was not far off. On the 13th of January he 
underwent another operation, and, as usual, experienced 
much relief, “His spirits continued good. He talked 
of passing his time at houses which he had often fre- 
quented with great pleasure—the Duke of Devonshire’s, 
‘Mr. Craufurd’s, Lord Spencer's, Lord Lucan’s, Sir Ralph 
Payne's, Mr. Batt’s.” On the 14th of January “he 
saw some company—Lady Luean and Lady Spencer— 
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and thought himself well enough to omit the opium 
draught which he had been used to take for some time, 
Be slept very indifferently ; before nine the next morn- 
ing he rose, but could not eat his breakfast. However, 
he appeared tolerably well, yet complained at times of o 
pain in his stomach, At one o'clock he received a visit 
of an hour from Madame de Sylva; and at three, his 
friend, Mr. Craufurd, of Auchinemes (whom he always 
mentioned with particular regard), called, and stayed 
with him till past five o'clock, They talked, as usual, on 
various subjects; and twenty hours before his death 
Mr. Gibbon happened to fall into a conversation not 
uncommon with him, on the probable duration of his 
life. He said that ke thought himself a good life for 
ten, twelve, or perhaps twenty years, About six be 
ate the wing of a chicken and drank three glasses of 
Madeira. After dinner he became very uneasy and 
impatient, complained a good deal, and appeared so 
weak that his servant was alarmed. 

“During the evening he complained much of his 
stomach, and of a feeling of nausea. Soon after nine, 
he took his opium draught and went to bed. About 
ten he complained of much pain, and desired that warm 
napkins might be applied to his stomach. He almost 
incessantly expressed a sense of pain till about four 
o’clock in the morning, when he said he found his stomach 
mucheasier. About seven the servant asked whether he 
should send for Mr. Farquhar. He answered, No; that 
he was as well as the day before. At about half-past 
eight he got out of bed, and said he was ‘plus adroit’ 
than he had been for three months past, and got into bed 
again without assistance, better than usual, About nine 
he said he would rise, The servant, however, persuaded 
him to remain in bed till Mr. Farquhar, who was 
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expected at eleven, ahould come. Till about that hour 
he spoke with great facility, Mr. Farquhar came at the 
time appointed, and he was then visibly dying. When 
the valet-de-chambre returned, after attending Mr. 
Farquhar out of the room, Mr. Gibbon said, ‘ Pourquoi 
est co que vous me quittez?? ‘Thia was about half-past 
eleven, At twelve he drank some brandy and water 
from a teapot, and desired his favourite servant to stay 
with him, These were the last words he pronounced 
articulately. ‘To the last he preserved his senses; and 
when he could no longer speak, his servant having asked 
® question, he made a sign to show that he understood 
him, He was quite tranquil, and did not stir, his eyes 
half shut. About a quarter before one he ceased to 
breathe.” He wanted just eighty-three days of fifty- 
seven years of age. 

Thus, in consequence of his own strange self-neglect 
and impradence, was extinguished one of the most 
richly-atored minds that ever lived. Occurring when it 
did, 80 near the last summons, Gibbon’s prospective hope 
of continued life “for ten, twelve, or twenty years” is 
harshly pathetic, and full of that irony which mocks 
tho vain cares of men. But, truly, hia forecast was not 
irvational if he had not neglected ordinary precautions. 
In apite of his ailments he felt full, and was full, of life, 
when he was cut off, We cannot be sure if lengthened 
days would have added much to his work already 
achieved. There is hardly a parallel case in literature 
of the great powers of a whole life being 60 concentrated 
on one supreme and magnificent effort. Yet, if he had 
lived to 1804, or as an extreme limit, to 1814, we should 
have been all gainers. In the first place, he certainly 
would havo finisbed his admirable autobiography. We 
cannot imagine what he would have mado of it, judging 
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from the fragment which exists. And yet that frag- 
ment is almost a masterpiece. But his fertile mind 
had other schemes in prospect; and what such a dili- 
gent worker would have done with a decade or two more 
of years it is impossible to say, except that it is certain 
they would not have been wasted, The extinction of a 
real mind is ever an irreparable loss, 

-As it was, he went to his rest after one of the greatest 
victories ever achieved in his own field of humane letters, 
and lived long enough to taste the fruits of his toil. Ho 
‘was never puffed up, but soberly and without arrogance 
received his Isurels. His unseltish zeal und haste to 
console his bereaved friend showed him warm and loving 
to the last; and we may say that his last serious effort 
‘was consecrated to the genius of pious friendship. 

In 1796, two years after Gibbon’a death, Lord Shef- 
field published two quarto volumes of the historian’s 
miscellaneous works. They have been republished in 
one thick octavo, and many persons suppose that it con- 
tains the whole of the posthumous works; not unnatu- 
rally, as a fraudulent statement on the title-page, 
“ complete in one volume,” is well calculated to produce 
that impression. But in 1814 Lord Sheffield issued a 
second edition in five volumes octavo, containing much 
additional matter, which additional matter was again 
published in a quarto form, no doubt for the convenience 
of the purchasers of the original quarto edition. 

Of the posthumous works, the Memoirs are by far the 
most important portion. Unfortunately, they were left 
in a most unfinished state, and what we now read is 
nothing else than a mosaic put together by Lord Shef- 
field from siz different sketches. Next to the Memoira 
are the journals and diaries of his studies, As a picture 
of Gibbon’s method, zeal, and thoroughness in the 
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pursuit of knowledge, they are of the highest interest. 
But they refer to an early period of his studies, long 
previous to the concentration of his mind on his great 
work, and one would like to know whether they present 
the best selection that might have been made from these 
records, It is interesting to follow Gibbon in his perusal 
of Homer and Juvenal at five-and-twenty, But one 
would much like to be admitted to his study when ho 
wag a far riper scholar, and preparing for or writing the 
Decline and Fall. Lord Sheffield positively prohibited, 
by a clause in his will, any further publication of the 
Gibbon papers, and although Dean Milman was per- 
mitted to see them, it was with the express understand- 
ing that nono of their contents should be divulged. 
After the Memoirs and the journals, the most intereating 
portion of the miscellaneous works are The Antiquities 
of the House of Brunswick, which in their present form 
are merely the preparatory sketch of a large work, It 
ia too imperfect to allow us to judge of what Gibbon 
even designed to make of it. But it contains some mas- 
terly pages, and ihe style in many places seems more 
nervous and supple than that of the Decline and Fall. 

For instance, this account of Albert Azo the Second :~- 


“Like one of his Tuscan ancestors Azo the Second was dis- 
tinguished among the princes of Italy by the epithet of the 
Rich, The particalars of his rentroli cannot now be ascertained. 
An occasional though anthentic deed of investiture enumerates 
eighty-three flefs or manora which he held of the empire in 
Lombardy and Tuscany, from the Marquisate of Este to the 
county of Luni; but to these possessions must be added tho 
Jands which he enjoyed as the vassal of the Church, the ancient 
patrimony of Otbert (the terra Obertengs) in-the counties of 
‘Arezzo, Pisa, and Luoca, and the marriage portion of his first 
wife, which, according to the various readings of the manuscripts, 
may be computed either at twenty or two hundred thousand 
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English acres. Jf such a mass of landed property were now 
scoumulated on the head of.an Ttulian nobleman, the annual 
revenue might satisfy the largest demands of private luxary or 
avarice, and the fortanate owner would be rich in the improve- 
ment of agriculture, the manufactures of industry, the Tefine- 
ment of taste, and the extent of commerce. But the barbarism 
of the cleventh century diminished the income and aggravated 
the expense of the Marquis of Este. In a long series of war 
and anarchy, man and the works of man had been swept away, 
and the introduction of each ferocious and idle stranger had 
‘been overbalanced by the loss of five or six perhaps of the 
peacefal industrious natives. The mischievous growth of vege- 
tation, the frequent inundation of the rivers were no longer 
checked by the vigilance of labour ; the face of the country was 
again covered with forests and morasses ; of the vast domains 
which acknowledged .Azo for their lord, the far greater part was 
abandoned to the beasts of the field, and a much smaller portion 
was reduced to the state of constant and productive husbandry. 
An adequate rent may be obtained from the skill and substance 
of a free tenant who fertilizes a grateful soil, and enjoys the 
security and benefit of a long lease. But faint is the hope and 
scauty is the produce of those harvests which are raised by the 
reluctant toil of peasants and slaves condemned to a bare 
subsistance and careless of the interests of 2 rapacious waster. 
If hia granaries are full, his purse is empty, and the want of 
cities or commerce, the difficulty of finding or reaching # market, 
obliges him to consume on the spot « part of his useless stock, 
which cannot be exchanged for merchandise or money... . The 
entertainment of his vassals and soldiers, their pay and rewards, 
their arms and horses, surpassed the measure of the most op- 
pressive tribute, and the destruction which he inflicted on his 
neighbours was often retaliated on his own lands, The costly 
elegance of palaces and gardens was superseded by the laborious 
and expensive construction of strong castles on the summits of 
the most inaccessible rocks, and some of these, like the fortress 
of Canossa in the Apennine, were built and provided to sustain 
a three years’ siege against a royal army. But his defence in 
this world was less burdensome to a wealthy lord than his sal- 
vation in the next; the demands of his chapel, his priests, his 
w 
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alms, his offerings, his pilgrimages were incessantly renewed ; 
the monastery chosen for his sepulchre was endowed with his 
fairest possessions, and the naked heir might often complain 
that his father’s sins had been redeemed at too high a price. 
The Marquis Azo was not exempt from the contagion of the 
times; his devotion was animated and inflamed by the 
frequent miracles that were performed in his presence ; and the 
monks of Vangadizza, who yielded to his request the arm of a 
dead saint, were not ignorant of the value of that inestimable 
jewel. After satisfying the demands of war and superstition he 
might appropriate the rest of his revenue to use and pleasure. 
Bat the Italians of the eleventh century were imperfectly skilled 
in the liberal and mechanical arts ; the objects of foreign luxury 
were furnished at an exorbitant price by the merchants of Pisa 
and Venice; and the superfluous wealth which could not 
purchase the real comforta of life, were idly wasted on some 
rare occasions of vanity and pomp. Such were the nuptials of 
Boniface, Dake or Marquis of Tuscany, whose family was long 
after united with that of Azo by the marringo of their children. 
These nuptials were celebrated on the banks of the Mincius, 
which the fancy of Virgil has decorated with a more beautiful 
picture. ‘The princes and people of Italy were invited to the 
feasts, which continued three months; the fertile meadows, 
which are intersected by the slow and winding course of the 
river, were covered with innumerable tents, and the bridegroom. 
displayed and diversified the scenes of his proud and tasteless 
tmagnuificence. All the utensils of the service were of silver, 
and his horses were shod with plates of the same metal, loosely 
nailed and carelessly dropped, to indicate his contempt of riches. 
An image of plenty and profusion was expressed in the banquet; 
the most delicious wines were drawn in buckets from the well ; 
and the spices of the East were ground in water-mills like 
common flour. The drematic and musical arts were in the 
radest state; but the Marquis had summoned the most popular 
singers, harpers, and buffoous to exercise their talents in this 
splendid theatre, After this festival I might remark a singular 
gift of this same Boniface to the Emperor Heary TEL, a chariot 
and oxen of solid silver, which were designed only as a vehicle 
for » hogshead of vinegur. If such an example should seem 
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ubove the imitation of Azo himself, the Marquis of Este was 
at least superior in wealth and dignity to the vassals of his 
compeer. One of these vassals, the Viscount of Mantua, pre- 
sented the German monarch with one hundred falcons and one 
hundred bay horses, a gratefal contribution to the pleasures of a 
royal sportsman, In that age the proud distinction between the 
nobles and princes of Italy was guarded with jealous eeremony, 
The Viscount of Mantua had never been seated at the table of 
his immediate lord ; he yielded to the invitation of the Emperor ; 
and a stag’s skin filled with piocea of gold was graciously accepted 
by the Marquis of Tuscany as the fine of his presumption. 

, “The temporal felicity of Azo wus crowned by the long 
possession of honour and richea; he died in the year 1097, aged 
upwards of an hundred years; and the term of his mortal 
existence was almost commensurate with the lapse of the 
eleventh century. The character as well as the situation of the 
Marquis of Eate rendered him an actor in the revolutions of 
that memorable period ; but time has cast a veil over the virtues 
and vices of the man, and I must be content to mark some of 
the eras, the milestones of his which measure the extent and 
intervals of the vacant way. Albert Azo the Second was no 
‘more than seventeen when he first drew the sword of rebellion 
and patriotism, when he was involved with his grandfather, his 
father, and his three uncles in a common proscription. In the 
vigour of his manhood, about his fiftieth year, the Ligurian 
Marquis governed the cities of Milan and Genoa as the minister 
of Imperial authority. He was upwards of seventy when he 
passed the Alps to vindicate the inheritance of Maine for the 
children of his second marriage. He beoame the friend and 
servant of Gregory VIL, and in one of his epistles that ambi- 
tious pontiff recommends the Marquis Azo, as the most faithful 
and best beloved of the Italian princes, as the proper channel 
through which a king of Hungary might convey his petitions to 
the apostolic throne. In the mighty contest between the crown 
and the mitre, the Marquis Azo and the Countess Matilda led 
the powers of Italy. And when the standard of St. Peter was 
displayed, neither the age of the one nor the sex of the other could 
detain them from the field, With these two affectionate clienta 
the Pope maintained his station in the fortress of Canosss, while 
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the Emperor, barefoot on the frozen ground, fasted and prayed 
three days at the foot of the rock ; they were witnesses to the 
abject ceremony of the penance and pardon of Henry IV. ; and 
in the triumph of the Church s patriot might foresee the de- 
liverance of Italy from the German yoke. At the time of this 
event the Marquis of Este was above fourscore; but in the 
twenty following years he was still alive and active amidst the 
revolutions of peace and war. The last act which he sub- 
scribed is dated above a century after his birth; and in that 
‘the venerable chief possesses the command of his ficulties, his 
family, and his fortune, In this rare prerogative the longevity 
of Albert Azo the Second stands alone. Nor can I remember 
in the authentic onnals of mortality a single example of a king 
or prince, of a statesman or gener, of a philosopher or poet, 
whose life has been extended beyond the period of a hundred 
years... Three approximations which will not hastily be 
matched have distinguished the present century, Aurungzebe, 
Cardinal Fleury, and Fontenelle. Had a fortnight more been 
given to the philosopher, he might have celebrated his secular 
festival ; but the lives and labours of the Mogul king and the 
French minister were terminated before they had accomplished 
their ninetieth year.” 


Then follow several striking and graceful pages on 
Lucrezia Borgia and Renée of France, Duchess of 
Ferrara, The following description of the University 
of Padua and the literary tastes of the house of Este. 
is all that we can give here :— 


“ An university had been founded at Padus by the house of 
Exte, and the scholastic rust was polished away by the revival 
of the literature of Greece and Rome. The studies of Ferrara 
were directed by skilful and eloquent professors, either natives 
or foreigners, The ducal library was filled with » valuable 
collection of manuscripts end printed books, and as soon as 
twelve new plays of Plautus had been found in Germany, the 
Marquis Lionel of Este was impetient to obtsin a fair and 
faithfal copy of that ancient poet. Nor were these elegant 
pleasures confined to the learned world Under the reign of 
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Hercules J. a wooden theatre at a moderate cost of a thousand 
crowns was constructed in the largest court of the palnes, the 
scenery represented some houses, a seaport and a ship, and 
the Menechmt of Ploutus, which had been translated into 
Italian by the Duke himself, was acted before o numerous and 
Polite audience. In the eame language and with the same suc- 
cess the Amphytrion of Plautus and the Eunuchur of Terenca 
were successively exhibited. And these classic modela, which 
formed the taste of the spectators, excited the emulation of the 
poets of the age. For the use of the court and theatre of 
Ferrara, Ariosto composed his comedies, which were often played 
with applause, which are still read with pleasure. And such 
was the enthusiasm of the new arts that one of the sons of 
Alphonso the First did not disdain to speak « prologue on the 
stage, In the legitimate forms of dramatic composition the 
Ttaliaus have not excelled ; but it was in the court of Ferrara 
that they invented and refined the pastoral comedy, a romantic 
Arcadia which violates the truth of manners and the simplicity 
of nature, but which commands our indulgence by the elaborate 
luxary of eloquence and wit. The Aminta of Tasso was written 
for the amusement and acted in the presence of Alphonso the 
Second, and his sister Leonora might apply to herself the lan- 
gage of a passion which disordered the reason without clouding 
the genius of her puetical lover. Of the numerous imitations, the 
Pastor Fido of Guarini, which alone can vie with the fame and 
merit of the original, is the work of the Duke’s secretary 
of state. It was exhibited in private house in Ferran, 
. The futher of the Tuscan muses, the sublime but un- 
equal. Dante, had pronounced that Ferrara wes never honoured 
with the name of a poet; he would have been astonished to 
behold the chorus of -bards, of melodious swans (their own 
allusion), which now peopled the banks of the Po, In the 
court of Duke Borso and his successor, Boyardo Count 
Scandiano, was respected ax a noble, a soldier, and a scholar: 
hia vigorous fancy first celebrated the loves and exploits of 
the paladin Orlando; and his fame has been preserved and 
eclipsed by the brighter glories and continuation of his work. 
Ferrara may boast that on classic ground Aricsto and Tassu 
lived and sung; that the lines of the Orlando Furioso, the 
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Gierusalemme Liberata were inscribed in everlasting characters 
under the eye of the First-and Second Alphonso. ‘In a period 
of near three thousand yeara, five great epic poets have arisen 
in the world, and it ia a singular prerogative that two of the 
five should be claimed as their own by a short age and a petty 
state,” 


Tt perhaps will be admitted that if the style of these 
passages is less elaborate than that of the Decline and 
Fall, the deficiency, if it is one, is compensated by 
greater ease and lightness of touch. 

It may be interesting to give » specimen of Gibbon’s 
French style. His command of that language was not 
inferior to his command of his native idiom. One might 
even be inclined to say that his French prose is con- 
trolled by a purer taste than his English prose. The 
following excerpt, describing the Battle of Morgarten, 
will enable the reader to judge. It is taken from his 
early unfinished work on the History of the Swiss 
Republic, to which reference has already been made 
(p. 59) :— 


“ Léopold était parti de Zug vers le milien de Is nuit. Tl se 
flattait occuper sans résistance le défilé de Morgarten qui ne 
pergait qwavec difficulté entre le lac Aegré et le pied d’une 
montagne escarpée. U1 marchsit & la téte do sa gendarmerie, 
Une colonne profond d'infanterie le snivait de prés, et les uns 
etles autres se promettaient une victoire facile si les paysans 
osaient se présenter & leur rencontre. Ils étaient & peine entrés 
dans un chemin rade et étroit, et qui ne permettait qu’ trois 
ou quatre de marcher de front, qu’ils se sentirent accabléa d'une 
gréle de pierres et de traits. Rodolphe de Reding, lendamman 
de Schwits et général des Confédérés, n’avait oublié aucun des 
avantages que lui offrit Is situation des lieux. 1 avait fait 
couper des rochers énormes, qui en #ébranlant dés qu’on reti- 
rait les faibles appuis qui les retenaient encore, se détachaient 
du sommet de la montaigne et se précipitaient avec un bruit 
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affreux aur les bataillons serrés des Autrichiens, Ddja les 
chevanx p'éffrayaient, Jes rangs se confondaient, et le désordre 
dgarait le courage et Je rendait inutile, lorsque les Suisses de- 
scendirent de Is montagne en poussant de grands cris. Ac- 
coutamés & pourauivre le chamois sur Jes bords glissants des 
précipices, ils coursient d’un pas assaré au milien dea neiges. 
Ils étaient armés de grosses et pesantes hallebardes, auxquelles 
le fer le mieux trempé ne résistait point. Les soldats de Léopold 
chancelants et découragés oéddrent bient&t aux efforts désespérés 
@une troupe qui combattait pour tout ce qu’il y a de plus cher 
aux hommes. L’Abbé d’Einsidlen, premier auteur de cette 
guerre malheureuse, et le comte Henri de Montfort, donndrent 
les premiers Pexample de la fuite. Le désordre devint généml, 
Je cornage fut affreux, et les Suisses se livraient au plaisir de 
la vengeance. A neuf heures du matin Ja bataille était gagnée. 
.... Un grand nombre d’Autrichions se précipitant les uns 
sur les autres, cherchérent vainement dans le lac un asyle contre 
la fureur de leurs ennemis. Ils y périrent presque tous. 
Quinze cents hommes restérent sur le champ de bataille. Is 
étaiont pour la plupart de la gendarmerie, qu’une valeur mal- 
heurense et une armure pesante arrétaient dans un lieu ot 
Tun et Vautre leur étaient inutiles, Longtemps apris lon 
@apercevait dans toutes les provinces voisines que ’élite de 
Ja noblesse avait pori dans cette fatale journée, Linfanterie 
beaucoup moins engayée dane le défilé, vit en tremblant la 
défaite des chevaliers qui passaient pour invincibles, et dont les 
escadrons effrayés se renversaient sur elle. Hille s’arréta, voulut 
se retirer, et dans Pinstant cette retraite devint une fuite hon- 
tense, Sa perte fat assez pea considérable, mais les historiens 
de la nation ont conservé la mémoire de cinquante braves 
Zuriquois dont on trouva les rangs couchés morts sur Ia pluce. 
Téopold Ini-méme fat entrainé par Ja foule qui le portait du 
obté de Zug. On le vit entrer dana ss ville de Winterthur. La 
frayeur, la honte et Vindignation étaient encore peinies sur son 
front, Dés que Ja victoire se fut déclarée en faveur des Suisses, 
ils s’assemblérent sur le champ de bataille, s’embrasstrent en 
versant des larmes @allégresse, et remercitrent Dien de la grace 
quill venait de leur faire, et qui ne leur avait cofité que quatorze 
de,leurs compagnons.” 
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His familiar lotters and a number of essays, chiefly 
written in youth, form the remainder of the miscella- 
neous works. Of the letters, some have been quoted 
in this volume, and the reader can form his own judg- 
ment of them, Of the small essays we may say that 
they augment, if it is possible, one’s notion of Gibbon’s 
laborious diligence and thoroughness in the field of 
historic research, and confirm his title to the character 
of an intrepid student. 

The lives of scholars are proverbially dull, and that of 
Gibbon is hardly an exception to the rule. In the case 
of historians, the protracted silent labour of preparation, 
followed by the conscientious exposition of knowledge 
acquired, into which the intrasion of the writer’s per. 
sonality rarely appears to advantage, combine to give 
prominence to the work achieved, and to throw into 
the background the author who achieves it, If indeed 
the historian, forsaking his high function and austere 
reserve, succumbs to the temptations that beset his 
path, and turns history into political pamphlet, poetic 
rhapsody, moral epigram, or garish melodrama, he may 
become conspicuous to a fault at the expense of his 
work. Gibbon avoided these seductions. If the Decline 
and Fall has no superior in historical literature, it is 
not solely in consequence of Gibbon’s profound learning, 
wide survey, and masterly grasp of his subject. With 
wise discretion, he subordinated himself to his task, The 
life of Gibbon is the less interesting, but his work 
remains monumental and supreme. 
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PART I. 


HUME'S LIFE. 


CHAPTER L 
EARLY LIFE: LITERARY AND POLITICAL WRITINGS. 


Davin Humm was born in Edinburgh on the 26th of 
April (0.8.), 1711. His parenta were then residing in 
the parish of the Tron church, apparently on a visit 
to the Scottish capital, as the small estate which his 
father Joseph Hume, or Home, inherited, Jay in Berwick- 
shire, on the banks of the Whitadder or Whitewater, a 
few miles from the border, and within sight of English 
ground. The paternal mansion was little more than a very 
modest farmhouse,! and the property derived its name 


1A picture of the honse, taken from Drummond's History of 
Noble British Families, is to be seen in Chambers's Book of Days 
(April 26th) ; and if,as Drommond seys, “It is a favourable 
specimen of the best Scotch lairds’ houses,” all that can be said is 
thst the worst Scotch lairds must have been poorly lodged indeed. 
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of Ninewells from a considerable spring, which breaks 
out on the slope in front of the house, and falls into the 
Whitadder. 

Both mother and father came of good Scottiah 
families—the paternal line running back to Lord 
Homo of Douglas, who went over to Franco with the 
Douglas during the French wars of Henry V. and VI. 
and was killed at the battle of Verneuil. Joseph 
Hume died when David was an infant, leaving him- 
eelf and two elder children, a brother and a sister, to 
the care of their mother, who is described by David 
Hume in My Own Life as “a woman of singular 
merit, who though young and handsome devoted herself 
entirely to the rearing and education of her children,’ 
Mr. Burton saya: “Her portrait, which I have seen, 
representa a thin but pleasing countenance, expres- 
sive of great intellectual acuteness;” and as Hume 
told Dr. Black that she had “precisely the same 
constitution with himself” and died of the disorder 
which proved fatal to him, it is probable that the quali- 
ties inherited from his mother had much to do with the 
futore philosopher's eminence. It is curious, however, 
that her estimate of her son in her only recorded, and 
perhaps slightly apocryphal utterance, is of a somewhat 
unexpected character. “Our Davie’s a fine good- 
natured crater, but uncommon wake-minded.” The first 
part of the judgment was indeed verified by ‘‘ Davie's” 
whole life ; but one might seek in vain for signs of what 
is commonly understood as “weakness of mind” in a 
man who not only showed himself to be an intellectual 
athlete, but who had an eminent share of practical 
wisdom and tenacity of purpose. One would like to 
know, however, when it was that Mrs. Hume committed 
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herself to this not too flattering judgment of her younger 
son. For as Hume eached the mature age of four and 
thirty, before ne obtained any employment of sufficient 
importance to convert the meagre pittance of a middling 
laird’s younger brother into a decent maintenance, it is 
not improbable that a shrewd Scots wife may have 
thought his devotion to philosophy and poverty to 
be due to mere infirmity of purpose. But she lived 
till 1749, long enough to see more than the dawn of 
her son’s literary fame and official importance, and 
probably changed her mind about “Davie's” force of 
character. 

David Hume appears to have owed little to schools 
or universities. There is some evidence that he entered 
the Greek class in the University of Edinburgh in 
1723—-when he was a boy of twelve years of age—but 
it is not known how long his studies were continued, 
and he did not graduate, In 1727, at any rate, he was 
living at Ninewells, and already possessed by that love 
of learning and thirst for literary fame, which, as 
My Own Life tells us, was the ruling passion of his 
life and the chief source of his enjoyments, A letter 
of this date, addressed to his friend Michael Ramsay, is 
certainly a most singular production for s boy of six- 
teen. After sundry quotations from Virgil the letter 
proceeds :— 


“The perfectly wise man that outbraves fortnne, is much 
grester than the husbandman who slips by her; and, indeed, 
this pastoral and saturnian happiness I have in a great mea- 
sure come at just now. I live like a king, pretty much 
by myself, neither full of action nor perturbation~molles 
somnos, This state, however, I can foresee is not to be 
relied on. My peace of mind is not sufficiently confirmed 

u2 
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by philosophy to withstand the blows of fortune, This grest- 
ness and elevation of soul is to be found only in stndy and 
contemplation. ‘This aloe can teach us to look down on 
human accidents, You must allow [me] to talk thus like a 
philosopher: "tis a subject I think much on, and could talk 
all day long of” ° 


Tf David talked in this strain to his mother her 
tongue probably gave utterance to “Bless the bairn!” 
and, in her private soul, the epithet “wake-minded” 
may then bave recorded itself. But, though few lonely, 
thoughtfal, studious boys of sixteen give vent to their 
thoughts in such stately periods, it is probable that the 
brooding over an ideal is commoner at this age, than 
fathers and mothers, busy with the cares of practical 
life, are apt to imagine, 

About a year later, Hame’s family tried to launch him 
into the profession of the law; but, as he tells us, 
“while they fancied I was poring upon Voet and 
Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were the authors which I 
was secretly devouring,” and the attempt seems to 
have come to an abrupt termination. Nevertheless, as 
a very competent authority wisely remarks -—- 


‘There appear to have been in Hume all the elements of 
which & good lawyer is made: clearness of judgment, power 
of rapidly acquiring knowledge,untiring industry,and dialectio 
skill: and if his mind had not been preoccupied, he might 
have fallen into the gulf in which many of the world’s great- 
est geniuses lie buried—professional eminence; and might 
have left behind him a reputation limited to the traditional 


1 Mr. John Hill Burton, in his valuable Life of Hume, on which, 
I need hardly sey, I have drawn freely for the materials of the 
prosent biographical sketch. 
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recollections of the Parliament house, or associated with im- 
portant decisions, He was through life an able, clear-hended 
man of business, and I bave scen several legal documents, 
written in his own hand and evidently drawn by himeelf. 
They stand the test of general professional observation ; and 
their writer, by preparing documents of facts of such a character 
on his own responsibility, showed that he had considerable con- 
fidence in his ability to adhere to the forms adequate for the 
occasion, He talked of it as ‘an ancient prejudice industri- 
ously propagated by the dunces in all countries, that a man 
of genius ie unfit for business,’ and he showed, in his general 
conduct through life, that he did not choose to come volan- 
tarily under this proscription.” 


Six years longer Hume remained at Ninewells before 
he made another attempt to embark in a practical 
career—this time commerce—and with a like result, 
For a few months’ trial proved that kind of life, also, to 
be hopelessly against the grain. 

It was while in London, on his way to Bristol, where 
he proposed to commence his mercantile life, that 
Hume addressed to some eminent London physician (pro- 
bably, as Mr. Burton suggests, Dr. George Cheyne) a 
remarkable letter. Whether it was ever sent seems doubt. 
ful; bat it shows that philosophers as well as poets have 
their Werterian crises, and it presents an interesting 
parallel to John Stuart Mill's record of the corresponding 
period of his youth. The letter is too long to be given 
in full, but a few quotations may suffice to indicate ite 
importance to those who desire to comprehend the 


man. 


“You must know then that from my eerliest infancy I 
found always a strong inclination to books and letters, As 
our college education in Scotland, extending little further 
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than the languages, ends commonly when we are about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, I was after that left to my 
own choice in my reading, and found it incline me almost 
equally to books of reasoning and philosophy, and to poetry 
and the polite authors. Every one who is acquainted either 
with the philosophers or critics, knows that there is nothing 
yet established in either of these two sciences, and that they 
contain little more than endless disputes, even in the most 
fundamental articles. Upon examination of these, I found a 
certain boldness of temper growing on me, which was not 
inclined to submit to any authority in these subjects, but Jed 
me to seek out some new medium, by which truth might be 
established. After much study and refiection on this, at laat, 
when I was about eighteen years of ege, there seemed to be 
opened up to me a new scene of thought, which transported 
mae beyond measure, and made me, with an ardour natural to 
young men, throw up every other plcasure or business to 
apply entirely to it, The law, which was the business 1 
designed to follow, appeared nauseous to me, and I could 
think of no other way of pushing my fortune in the world, 
but that of a echolar and philosopher, I was intinitely happy in 
this course of life for some months ; til] at last, about the begin- 
ning of September, 1729, all my ardour seemed in a moment 
to be extinguished, and I could no longer raise my mind to 
that pitch, which formerly gave me such excessive pleasure.’? 


This “decline of soul” Hume attributes, in part, to 
his being smitten with the beautiful representation of 
virtue in the works of Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch, and 
being thereby led to discipline his temper and his will 
along with his reason and understanding. 

1 wag continually fortifying myself with reflections 
against death, and poverty, and shame, and pain, and all the 
other calamities of life."* 


And he adds very characteristically :-— 
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“These no doubt sre exceeding useful when joined with an 
ective life, because the occasion being presented along with 
the reflection, works it into the soul, and makes it take a deep 
impression: but, in solitude, they serve to little other pur- 
ose than to waste the spirits, the force of the mind meeting 
no resistance, but wasting itself in the air, like our arm when 
it misses its aim" 


Along with all this mental perturbation, symptoms of 
scurvy, a disease now almost unknown among lands- 
men, but which, in the days of winter salt meat, before 
root crops flourished in the Tothians, greatly plagued 
our forefathers, made their appearance. And, indeed, 
it may be suspected that physical conditions were, 
at first, at the bottom of the whole business; for, in 
1731, a ravenous appetite set in and, in six weeks from 
being tall, lean, and raw-boned, Hume says he became 
sturdy and robust, with a ruddy complexion and a 
cheerful countenance—eating, sleeping, and feeling 
well, except that the capacity for intense mental 
application seemed to be gone. He, therefore, dete - 
mined to seek out a more active life; and, though he 
could not and would not “ quit his pretensions to learn. 
ing, but with his last breath,” he resolved “to lay them 
aside for some time, in order the more effectually to 
resume them.” 

The careers open to a poor Scottish gentleman in 
those days were very few; and, as Hume's option lay 
between a travelling tutorship and a stool in a mer: 
chant’s office, he chose the latter. 


“ And having got recommendation to a considerable trader 
in Bristol, I am just now hastening thither, with a resolution 
to forget myself, and everything that is past, to engage my- 
self, as far as is possible, in that course of life, and to toss, 
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about the world from one pole to the other, till I leave thie 
distemper belind me.” ? 


Bat it was all of no use—Nature would have her way 
-—and in the middle of 1736, David Hume, aged twenty- 
three, without a profession or any assured means of 
earning # guinea; and having doubtless, by his apparent 
vacillation, but real tenacity of purpose, once more 
earned the title of ‘‘wake-minded” at home; betook 
himself to a foreign country. 


“T went over to France, with a view of prosecuting my 
stadies in a country retreat: and there I laid that plan of lite 
which J have steadily and successfully pursued. 1 resolved 
to make a yery rigid frugulity supply my deficiency of 
fortune, to maintain unimpaired my independency, and to 
regard every object as contemptible except the improvement 
of iny talents in literature.”’? 


Hume passed through Paris on his way to Rheims, 
where he resided for some time; though the greater 
part of his three years’ stay was spent at La Fléche, 
in frequent intercourse with the Jesuits of the famous 
college in which Descartes was educated. Here he 
compored his first work, the Treatise of Human 
Nature; though it would appear from the following 
passage in the letter to Cheyne, that he had been ac- 
cumulating materials to that end for some years before 
he left Scotland. 


- 1 One cannot but be reminded of young Descartes’ renunciation 
of study for soldiering. 
* By Own Lifes 
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“I found that the moral philosophy transmitted to us 
by antiquity Isboured under the same inconvenience thet 
has been found in their natural philosophy, of being 
entirely hypothetical, and depending more upon invention 
than experience: every one consulted his fancy iu erect- 
ing schemes of virtue and happiness, without regarding 
human natore, upon which every moral conclusion must 
depend.” 


This is the key-note of the Treatise ; of which Hume 
himself says apologetically, in one of his letters, that it 
was planned before he was tweuty-one and composed 
before he had reached the age of twenty-five! 

Under theae circumstances, it is probably the most 
remarkable philosophical work, both intrinsically and 
in its effects upon the course of thought, that has ever 
been written. Berkeley, indeed, published the Zesay 
Towards a New Theory of Vision, the Treative Con- 
corning the Principles of Human Knowledge, and the 
Threa Dialogues, between the ages of twenty-four and 
twenty-eight ; and thus comes very near to Hume, both 
in precocity and in influence ; but his investigations are 
more limited in their scope than those of his Scottish 
contemporary. 

The first and second volumes of the Treatise, contain- 
ing Book 1, “Of the Understanding,’ and Book IL, “Oz 
the Passions,” were published in January, 1739. The 


1 Letter to Gilbert Elliot of Minto, 1751. ‘So vast an under- 
taking, planned before I was one-and-twenty, and composed before 
twenty-five, must necessarily be very defective, I have repented 
my heste # hundred and a hundred times.” 
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publisher gave fifty pounds for the copyright; which 
is probably more than an unknown writer of twenty- 
seven years of age would get for a similar work, at the 
present time, But, in other respects, its anccess fell 
far short of Hume’s expectations. In a letter dated the 
‘Ist of June, 1739, he writes,— 


“Tam not much in the humour of such compositions at 
present, having received news from London of the success of 
my Philosophy, which is but indifferent, if I may judge by 
the sale of the book, and if I may believe my bookseller.”” 


This, however, indicates a very different reception 
from that which Hume, looking through the inverted 
telescope of old age, ascribes to the Treatise in My Own 
Life. 


“Never literary attempt was more unfortunate than my 
Treatise of Human Nature. It fell deadborn from the pres 
without reacbing such a distinction as even to excite a 
murmur among the zealots.” 


As a matter of fact, it was fully, and, on the whole, 
respectfully and appreciatively, reviewed in the History 
of the Works of the Learned for November, 1739.1 

, Whoever the reviewer may have been, he was ® man 
of discernment, for he says that the work bears “ in- 
contestable marks of a great capacity, of a soaring 
genius, but young, and not yet thoroughly practised ;” 
and he adds, that we shall probably have reason to 
consider “this, compared with the later productions, in 
the same light as we view the juvenile works of a 


* Rurton, Life, vol. i, p. 109. 
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Milton, or the first manner of a Raphael or other 
celebrated painter.” In a letter to Hutcheson, Hume 
merely speaks of this article as‘ somewhat abusive ;* so 
that his vanity, being young and callow, seems to have 
been correspondingly wide mouthed and hard to satiate. 

It must be confessed that, on this occasion, no 
Jess than on that of his other publications, Hume 
exhibits no small share of the craving after mere 
notoriety and vulgar success, as distinct from the par- 
donable, if not honourable, ambition for solid and en- 
during fame, which would have harmonised better with 
his philosophy. Indeed, it appears to be by no means 
improbable that this peculiarity of Hume’s moral con- 
stitution was the cause of his gradually forsaking 
philosophical studies, after the publication of the third 
part (On Morals) of the Treatise, in 1740, and turning 
to those political and historical topies which were 
likely to yield, and did in fact yield, a much better 
return of that sort of success which his soul loved. 
The Philosophical Essays Concerning the Human Under- 
standing, which afterwards became the Jnguiry, is not 
much more then en abridgment and recast, for popular 
use, of parte of the Treatise, with the addition of the 
essays on Miracles and on Necessity. In style, it 
exhibits a great improvement on the Treaties ; but the 
substance, if not deteriorated, is certainly not improved. 
Hume does not really bring bis mature powers to bear 
upon his early speculations, in the later work. The 
crude fraits have not been ripened, but they have been 
ruthlessly praned away, along with the branches which 
bore them. The result is a pretty shrub enough ; but 
not the tree of knowledge, with its roots firmly fixed in 
fact, its branches perennially budding forth into new 
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truths, which Hume might have reared. Perhaps, 
after all, worthy Mrs. Hume was, in the highest sense, 
right. Davie was “wake minded,” not to see that the 
world of philosophy was his to overrun and subdue, if 
he would but persevere in the work he had begun. 
But no—he must needs turn aside for ‘‘suocess”: and 
verily he had his reward; but not the crown he might 
have won, . 

In 1740, Hume seems to have made an acquaintance 
which rapidly ripened into » lifelong friendship. 
Adam Smith was, at that time, a boy student of seven- 
teen at the University of Glasgow; and Hume sends a 
copy of the Zreatiss to “Mr. Smith,” apparently on the 
recommendation of the well-known Hutcheson, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the university, It is a 
remarkable evidence of Adam Smith’s early intellectual 
development, that a youth of his age should be thought 
worthy of such a present. 

In 1741 Hume published anonymously, at Edinburgh, 
the first volume of Zssays Moral and Political, which was 
followed in 1742 by the second volume. 

Theso pieces are written in sn admirable style and, 
though arranged without apparent method, a system of 
political philosophy may be gathered from their con- 
tents, Thus the third essay, That Politics may be reduced 
to a Science, defends that thesis, and dwells on the 
importance of forms of government, 


“So great is the force of laws end of particular forma of 
government, and 0 little dependence have they on the 
humours and tempers of men, that consequences almost 
as general and certain msy sometimes be deduced from 
them as any which the mathematical sciences afford us.” 
(UL, 15.) (See p. 45.) 
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Hume prooseds to exemplify the evils which in- 
evitably flow from universal suffrage, from aristocratic 
privilege, and from elective monarchy, by historical 
examples, and concludes :—~ 


«That an hereditary prince, a nobility without vassals, and 
® people voting by their representatives, form the best 
monarchy, aristocracy, snd democracy.” —(1IL 18,) 


If we reflect that the following passage of tho 
same essay was written nearly a century and a half 
ago, it would soem that whatever other changes 
may have taken place, political warfare remains in 
statu quo im 


“Those who either attack or defend a minister in euch 
government as ours, where the utmost liberty is allowed, always 
carry matters to an extreme, and exaggerate his merit or de- . 
merit with regard to the public. His enemies are sure to 
charge him with the greatest enormities, both in domestic and 
foreign management; and there is no meanness or crime, of 
which, in their judgment, he is not capable, Unnecessary 
ware, scandalous treaties, profusion of public treasure, oppres- 
sive taxes, every kind of maladministration ia avoribed to 
him. To aggravate the charge, his pernicious conduct, it is 
said, will extend ite banefal influence even to posterity, by 
undermining the best constitution inthe world, and disordering 
that wise system of laws, institutions, and customa, by which 
our ancestors, during so many centuries, have been so happily 
governed. Ho is not only a wicked minister in himself, but 
has removed every security provided aginst wicked ministera 
for the future, 

“On the other hand, the partisans of the minister make his 
panegyric rise as high a6 the accusation against him, and 
celebrate his wise, steady, and moderate conduct in every part 
of his administration. The honour and interest of the nation 
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supported abroad, public credit maintained at home, perse- 
cution restrained, faction subdued: the merit of all these 
blessings is arcribed solely to the minister. At the samo time, 
he crowns all his other merita by # religious care of the best 
government in the world, which he has preserved in all its 
parts, and hes transmitted entire, to be the nappiness and 
security of the iatest posterity.” — (III 26.) 


Hume sagely remarks that the panegyrio and the 
accusation cannot both be true; and, that what trath 
there may be in either, rather tends to show that our 
tauch-vaunted constitution does not fulfil its chief object, 
which is to provide a remedy against maladministration, 
And if it does not— 


‘wo are rather beholden to any minister who undermines it 
and affords us the opportunity of erecting a better in its 
place.”’—III. 28: 


The fifth Essay discusses the Origin of Govern- 
ment :— 

**Man, born in a family, is compelled to maintain society 
from necessity, from natural inclination, and from hebit. The 
same creature, in his farther progress, is engaged to establish 
political society, in order to administer justice, without which 
there can be no peace among them, nor safety, nor mutual 
intercourse, We are therefore to look upon all the vast 
apparatus of our government, ss having ultimately no 
other object or purpose but the distribution of justice, or, 
in other words, the support of the twelve judges, Kings 
and parliaments, fleets and armios, officers of the court and 
revenue, ambessadors, ministers and privy councillors, are all 
subordinate in the end to thie part of administration. Even 
the clergy, as their duty leads them to inculcate morality, 
may justly be thought, so far as regards this world, to have no 
other usefnl object of their institution.”—{III. 37.) 


‘The police theory of government has never been stated 
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more tersely: and, if there were only one state in the 
world; and if we could be certain by intuition, or by 
the aid of revelation, that it is wrong for society, as a 
corporate body, to do anything for the improvement of 
its members and, thereby, indirectly support the twelve 
judges, no objection could be raised to it. 

Unfortunately the existence of rival or inimical 
nations furnishes “kings and parliaments, fleets and 
armies,” with a good deal of occupation beyond the aup- 
port of the twelve judges ; and, though the proposition 
that the State has no business to meddle with anything 
but the administration of justice, seems sometimes to be 
regarded as an axiom, it can hardly be said to be in- 
tuitively certain, inasmuch as a great many people 
absolutely repudiate it ; while, as yet, the attempt 
to give it the authority of a revelation has not been 
made. 

As Hume says with profound truth in the fourth 
essay, On the First Principles of Government :— 


‘Ag force is always on the side of the governed, 
the governors have nothing to support them but opinion, 
It is, therefore, on opinion only that government is 
founded; and this maxim extends to the most despotic and 
most military governments, as well as to the most free and the 
most popular.” —(IIZ. 31.) 


But if the whole fabric of social organisation reats on 
opinion, it may surely be fairly argued that, in the 
interests of self-preservation, if for no better reason, 
society has a right to see that the means of forming 
just opinions are placed within the reach of every one 
of its members ; and, therefore, that due provision for 
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education, at any rate, is a right and, indeed, a duty, 
of the state. 

The three opinions upon which all government, or the 
authority of the few over the many, is founded, says 
Hume, are public interest, right to power, and right to 
property, No government can permanently exist, unless 
the majority of the citizens, who are the ultimate 
depositary of Force, are convinced that it serves the 
general interest, that it has lawful authority, and that 
it respects individual rights :— 


“A government may endure for severs) ages, though the 
balance of power and the balance of property do not coincide 
+ But where the original constitution allows any share of 
power, though small, to an order of men who possess # Jarge 
share of property, it is easy for them gradually to stretch 
their authority, and bring the balance of power to coincide 
with that of property. This has been the case with the 
House of Commons in England.”—(IIT, 34.) 


Hume then points out that, in his time, the authority 
of tho Commons was by no means equivalent to the 
property and power it represented, and procesds :~— 





“Were the members obliged to receive instructions from their 
constituents, like the Dutch deputies, this would entirely alter 
the case; and if euch immense power and riches as those of 
all the Commons of Great Britain, were brought into the scale, 
it is not easy to conceive that the crown could either influence 
that maltitude of people, or withstand that balance of property. 
Itia true, the crown has great influence over the collective 
body in the elections of membera; but were this influence, 
which at present is only exerted once in seven years, to be 
employed in bringing over the people to every vote, it would 
soon be wasted, and no skill, poptlarity, or revenue could 
support it. I must, therefore, be of opinion that an alters 
tion in thia particular would introduce a total alteration in our 
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government, would soon reduce it to a pure republic; and, 
perheps, to a republic of no inconvenient form."—(IIL. 35.) 


Viewed by the light of subsequent events, this is 
surely a very remarkable example of political sagacity. 
The members of the House of Commons are not yot 
delegates ; but, with the widening of the suffrage and 
the rapidly increasing tendency to drill and organise the 
electorate, and to exact definite pledges from candidates, 
they are rapidly becoming, if not delegates, at least 
attorneys for committees of electors. The same causes 
are constantly tending to exclude men, who combine 
a keen sense of self-respect with large intellectual capa- 
city, from a position in which the one is as constantly 
offended, as the other is neutralised. Notwithstanding 
the attempt of George the Third to resuscitate the royal 
authority, Hume's foresight has been so completely jus- 
tified that no one now dreams of the crown exerting the 
slightest influence upon elections. 

In the seventh essay, Hume raises a very interesting 
discussion as to the probable ultimate result of the forces 
which were at work in the British Constitution in the 
first part of the eighteenth century :— 


“There has been a sudden and sensible change in ihe 
opinions of men, within these last fifty years, by the progress 
of learning and of liberty. Most people in this island have 
divested themselves of all superstitious reverence to names 
and authority ; the clergy have much lost their credit ; their 
pretensiona and doctrines have been much ridiculed ; and even 
religion can scarcely support itself in the world. The mora 
name of king commands little respect; and to talk of a king 
a8 God’s vicegerent on earth, or to give him any of thore 
magnificent titles which formerly dazzled mankind, would but 
excite laughter in every one.”—(III. 54.) 

7 © 
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In fact, at the present day, the danger to monarchy in 
Britain would appear to lie, not in increasing love for 
equality, for which, except as regards the law, English- 
men have never cared, but rather entertain an aversion ; 
nor in any abstract democratic theories, upon which the 
mass of Englishmen pour the contempt with which they 
view theories in general ; but in the constantly increas- 
ing tendency of monarchy to become slightly absurd, 
from the ever-widening discrepancy between modern 
political ideas and the theory of kingship, As Hume 
observes, even in his time, people had left off making 
believe that a king was a different species of man 
from other men; and, since his day, more and more 
such make-believes have become impossible; until the 
maintenance of kingship in coming generations seems 
likely to depend, entirely, upon whether it is the general 
opinion, that a hereditary president of our virtual repub- 
lic will serve the general interest better than an elective 
one or not, The tendency of public fecling in this direc- 
tion ia patent, but it doos not follow that a republic is 
to be the final stage of our government. In fact, 
Hume thinks not :— 


“Tt is well known, that every government must come to a 
period, and that death is unavoidable to the political, as 
well as to the animal body. But, as one kind of death may 
be preferable to another, it may be inquired, whether it bo 
more desirable for the British constitution to terminate in a 
popular government, or in an absolute monarchy? Here, 
4 would frankly declare, that though liberty be preferable to 
slavery, in almost every cass; yet I should rather wieh to aee 
an absolute monarch than a republic in this island. For let us 
consider what kind of republic we have reason to expect. 
‘The question is not concerning any fine imaginary republic of 
which a man forms @ plan in his closet. There is no doubt 
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but a popular government maybe imagined more perfect than 
an absolute monarehy, or even than our present constitution. 
But what reason have we toexpect that any such governmont 
will ever be established in Great Britain, upon the dissolution 
of our monarchy ? If any single person acquire power enough 
to toke our constitution to pieces, and put it up anew, he is 
really an absolute monarch ; and we have already bad an in- 
stance of this kind, sufficient to convince us, that such a person 
will never resign his power, or establish any free govern- 
ment. Matters, therefore, must be trusted to their natural 
progress and operation; and the House of Commons, accord- 
ing to its present constitution, must be the only legislature in 
such a popular government, The inconveniences attending 
auch a situation of affairs present themselves by thousands, 
If the House of Commons, in such 8 case, ever dissolve itself, 
which is not to be expected, we may look for a civil war 
every election, If it continue itself, we shall suffer all the 
tyranny of @ faction subdivided into new factions, And, as 
such a violent government cannot long subsist, we shall at 
last, after many convulsions and civil ware, find repose in 
absolute monarchy, which it would have been happier for us 
to have established peaceably from the beginning. Absvlute 
monarchy, therefore, is the easiest death, the true Euthanasia 
of the British constitution, 

“Thus if we have more reason to be jealous of monarchy, 
because the danger is more imminent from that quarter; we 
have also reason to be more jealous of popular government, be- 
cause that danger is more terrible. This may teach us a lesson 
of moderation in all our political controversies.”—(IIJ. 55.) 





One msy admire the sagacity of these speculations, 
and the force and clearness with which they are 
expressed, without altogether agreeing with them, That 
an analogy between the social and bodily organism 
exists, and is, in many respects, clear and full of instruc- 
tive suggestion, is undeniable. Yet a state answers, 
not to an individual, but to. generic type ; and there is 
a2 
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no reason, in the nature of things, why any generic type 
should die out. The type of the pearly Vautilue, highly 
organised as it is, has persisted with but little change 
from the Silurian epoch till now; and, so long as terres- 
trial conditions remain approximately similar to what 
they are et present, there is no more reason why it should 
cease to exist in the next, than in the past, hundred 
million years or so, Tho true ground for doubting the 
possibility of the establishment of absolute monarchy in 
Britain is, that opinion seems to have passed through, and 
left far behind, the stage at which such a change would 
be possible ; and tho true reason for doubting the per- 
manency of a republic, if it is ever established, lies in 
the fact, that a republic requires for its maintenance a 
far higher standard of morelity and of intelligence in the 
members of the state than any other form of govern. 
ment, Samuel gave the Isrselites a king because they 
were not righteous enough to do without one, with a 
pretty plain warning of what they were to expect from 
the gift. And, up to this time, the progress of such 
republics as have been established inthe world has not 
been such, as to lead to any confident expectation that 
their foundation is laid on a sufficiently secure subsoil 
of public spirit, morality, and intelligence. On the con- 
trary, they exhibit examples of personal corruption and 
of political profiigacy as fino as any hotbed of despotism 
has ever produced ; while they fail in the primary duty 
of the administration of justice, as none but an effete 
deapotism has ever failed. 

Hume has been accused of departing, in his old age, 
from the liberal principles of his youth ; and, no doubt, he 
was careful, in the later editions of the Zesays, to expunge 
everything that savoured of democratictendencies. But 
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the passage just quoted shows that this was no recanta- 
tion, but simply a confirmation, by his experience of one 
of the most debased periods of English history, of those 
evil tendencies attendant on popular government, of 
which, from the first, he was fully aware. 

In the ninth essay, On the Parties of Great Britain, 
there occurs a passage which, while it affords evidence 
of the marvellous change which has taken place in the 
social condition of Scotland since 1741, contains an 
assertion respecting the state of the Jacobite party at 
that time, which at first seoms surprising :—~ 


“ As violent things have not commonly so Tong # duration 
as moderate, we actually find that the Jacobite party ia al- 
most entirely vanished from among us, and that the distinc- 
tion of Court and Country, which is but creeping in at 
‘London, is the only one that is ever mentioned in this king- 
dom. Beside the violence and opeuness of the Jacobite party, 
another reason bas perhaps contributed to produce so sudden 
and so visible an alteration in this part of Britain, There 
are only two ranks of men among us; gentlemen who have 
some fortune and education, and the meanest slaving poor; 
without any considerable numbor of that middling rank of 
men, which abound more in England, both in cities and in 
tho country, than in any other part of the world, The slav- 
ing poor are incapable of any principles ; gontlemen may be 
converted to true principles, by time and experience. The 
middling rank of men have curiosity an¢ knowledge enough 
to form principles, but not enough to form true ones, or cor- 
rect any prejudices that they may have imbibed, And it in 
among the middling rank of people that Tory principlea do 
at present prevail most in England.’"—(III. 80, note.) 


Considering that the Jacobite rebellion of 1745 broke 
‘out only four years after this essay was published, tho 
“assertion that the Jacobite party had “almost entirely 
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vanished in 1741” sounds strange enough: and the 
passage which contains it is omitted in the third edition 
of the Hesays, published in 1748. Nevertheless, Hume 
was probably right, aa the outbreak of ’45 was little 
better than a Highland raid, and the Pretender obtained 
no important following in the Lowlands. 

No less curious, in comparison with what would be 
said nowadays, is Hume's remark in the Essay on the 
Rise of the Arte and Sciences that— 

‘The English are become sensible of the scandalous licen- 


tiousness of their stage from the example of the French 
decency and morsls.”—{III, 135.) 


And it is perhaps as surprising to be told, by a man 
of Hume's literary power, that the first polite prose in 
the English language was written by Swift. Locke and 
Temple (with whom Sprat is astoundingly conjoined) 
“ knew too little of the rules of art to be esteemed ele- 
gant writers,” and the prose of Bacon, Harrington, and 
Milton is “ altogether stiff and pedantic." Hobbes, who 
whether he should be called a “‘ polite” writer or not, is 
a master of vigorous English ; Clarendon, Addison, and 
Steele (the last two, surely, were “ polite” writers in all 
conscience) are not mentioned. 

On the subject of National Character, about which 
more nonsense, and often very mischievous nonsense, 
has been and is talked than upon any other topic, 
Hume's observations are full of sense and shrewdness, 
Be distinguishes between the moral and the physical 
causes of national character, enumerating under the 
former— 


“The nature of the government, the revolutions of public 
affsire, the plenty or penury in which people live, the 
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situation of the nation with regard to its’ neighboulg, and 
such like cireumnstances.”—(III, 225.) 


and under the latter :-— \ 


“Those qualities of theair and climate, which ate supposed 
to work insensibly on the temper, by altering the tone and 
habit of the body, and giving a particular complexion, which, 
though reflexion and reagon may sometimes overcome it, 
will yet prevail among the generality of mankind, and have 
an influence on their manners,""—(III. 225.) 


While admitting and exemplifying ihe great influence 
of moral causes, Hume remarks— 


“ Ae to physical causes, I am inclined to doubt altogether 
of their operation in this particular; nor do I think that 
men owe anything of their temper or genius to the air, food, 
or climate," (IIT. 227.) 


Hume certainly would not have accepted the “rice 
theory” in explanation of the social state of the 
Hindoos; and, it may be safely assumed, that he 
would not have had recourse to the circumambience of 
the “melancholy main” to account for the troublous 
history of Ireland. He supports his views by » variety 
of strong arguments, among which, at the present con- 
juncture, it is worth noting that the following ocours— 


“Where any accident, as a diffezence in language or reli- 
gion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the came country, from 
mixing with one another, they will preserve during several 
centuries a distinct and even opposite set of manners, The 
integrity, gravity, and bravery of the Turke, form an exact 
contrast to the deceit, levity, and cowardice of the modem 
Greeks." —(HI, 233.) 

The question of the influence of race, which plays 80 
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graf part in modern polittoal epesulations, was hardly 
‘broached in Hume's time, but he had an inkling of its 
importance :—- 


“Tam apt to suspect the Negroes to be naturally inferior 
to the Whites, There scarcely ever was a civilised nation of 
that complexion, nor even any individual, eminent either in 
action or speculation, ... Sach a uniform and constant 
difference [between the negroes and the whites] could not 
happen in so many countries and ages, if neturo had not 
made an original distinction between these breeds of men, 
.. + InJamnica, indeed, they talk of one Negro as a man 
of parts and leaming ; but it ia likely he is admired for 
slender accomplichments, like a parrot who speaks a few 
words plainly."—(III, 236.) 


Tho Zesays met with the success they deserved. 
Hume wrote to Henry Homo in June, 1742:— 


“The Essays are all sold in London, as I am informed 
by two letters from English gentlemen of my acquaintance, 
‘There is a demand for them; and, as one of them tells me, 
Innys, the great bookseller in Paul's Churchyard, wonders 
there is not a new edition, for he cannot find copies for his 
customers. I am also told that Dr. Butler has everywhere 
recommended them ; so that I hope that they will have some 
auccess.” 


‘Hume had sent Butler a copy of the Treatise and had 
called upon him, in London, but he was out of town; 
and being shortly afterwards made Bishop of Bristol, 
Hume seems to have thought that further advances on 
his part might not be well received. 

Greatly comforted by this measure of success, Hume 
remained at Ninewells, rubbing up his Greek, until 
1745; when, at the mature age of thirty-four, he made 
his entry into practical life, by becoming bear-leader to 
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the Marquis of Annandale, a young nobleman of feeble 
body and fecbler mind, As might have been predicted, 
this venture waa not more fortunate than his pre. 
vious ones; and, after a year’s endurance, diversified 
latterly with pecuniary squabbles, in which Hume's 
tenacity about a somewhat small claim is remarkable, 
the encasement, cama to an and 
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Us 1744, Hume’s friends had endeavoured to procure his 
nomination to the Chair of “ Ethics and pneumatic philo- 
sophy”? in the University of Edinburgh. About this 
matter he writes to his friend William Mure ;— 


“The sccusation of heresy, deiem, scepticiem, atheism, 
&c., &o., &e, was started against mo; but never took, being 
bore down by the contrary authority of all the good com- 
pany in town.” 


Tf the “good company in town” bore down the first 
three of these charges, it is to be hoped, for the sake of 
their veracity, that they knew their candidate chiefly as 
the very good company that he slways waa; and had 
paid as little attention, as good company usually does, 
to so solid a work as the Treatise, Hume expresses 
a naive surprise, not unmixed with indignation, that 
‘Hutcheson and Leechman, both clergymen and sinoere, 

1 Peumatic philosophy” must not be confounded with the 
theory of elastic fluids ; though, ss Scottish chairs have, before now, 
combined natural with civil history, the mistake would be pardon- 
able, 
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though liberal, professors of orthodoxy, should have 
expressed doubts as to his fitness for becoming a pro- 
fossedly presbyterian teacher of presbyterian youth, 
‘The town council, however, would not have him, 
and filled up the place with a safe nobody. 

In May, 1746, a new prospect opened. General St, 
Clair was appointed to the command of an expedition 
to Canada, and he invited Hume, at a week's notice, to 
be his secretary ; to which office that of judge advocate 
was afterwards added, 

Hume writes to a friend: “The office is very gouteel, 
10s. @ day, perquisites, and no expenses;” and, to 
another, he speculates on the chance of procuring a 
company in an American regiment, “ But this I build 
not on, nor indeed am I very fond of it,” be adds; and 
this was fortunate, for the expedition, after dawdling 
away the summer in port, was suddenly diverted to an 
attack on L’Orient, where it achieved a huge failare 
and returned ignominiously to England, 

A letter to Henry Home, written when this unlucky 
expedition was recalled, shows that Hume had already 
seriously turned his attention to history. Referring to 
an invitation to go over to Flanders with the General, 
he says : 


“Had I any fortune which would give me a prospect of 
leisure and opportunity to prosecute my historical projects, 
nothing could be more useful to me, and I should pick up 
more literary knowledge in one campaign by being in the 
General's family, and being introduced frequently to the 
Duke's, than most officers could do after many years’ service. 
But to what can all this serve? I am a philosopher, and so I 
suppose must continue.” 


But this vaticination was shortly to prove erroneous. 


Hlavie seems to have made a very favourable impression 
on General St, Clair, as he did upon every one with whom 
‘he cameinto personal contact ; for, being charged with a 
mission to the court of Turin, in 1748, the General in- 
sisted upon the appointment of Hume as his secretary, He 
further made him one of his aides-de-camp; eo that the 
philosopher was obliged to encase his more than portly, 
and by no means elegant, figure in a military uniform. 
Lord Charlemont, who met him at Torin, says he was 
“disguised in scarlet,” and that he wore his uniform 
“like & grooer of the train-bands.” Hume, alwaya 
ready for a joke at his own expense, tells of the oon- 
siderate kindness with which, at a reception at Vienna, 
the Empress-dowager released him and his friends from 
the neceasity of walking backwards. ‘‘We esteemed 
ourselves very much obliged to her for this attention, 
especially my companions, who were desperately afraid 
of my falling on them and crashing them.” 

Notwithstanding the many attractions of this ap- 
pointment, Hume writes that he leaves home “ with 
infinite regret, where I had treasured up stores of study 
and plans of thinking for many years;” and his only 
consolation is that the opportanity of becoming con- 
versant with state affairs may be profitable :— 


«] ghall have an opportunity of seeing courts and camps: 
and if I can afterward be so happy as to stain leisure and 
other opportunities, this knowledge may even turn to account 
to me as a man of letters, which I confess hes always been 
the sole object of my ambition. Ihave long hed an intention, 
in my riper years, of composing come history ; and I question 
not but some greater experience in the operations of the ficld 
and the intrigues of the cabinet will be requisite, in order to 
enable me to speak with judgment on these subjects.” 
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‘Weme retarned to London in 1749, and, daring his 
atay there, his mother died, to his heartfelt sorrow. 
A carious story in connection with this event is told by 
Dr. Carlyle, who knew Hume well, and whose authority 
is perfectly trustworthy. 


“Mr. Boyle hearing of it, soon after went to his apartment, 
for they lodged in the seme house, where he found him in 
the deepest affliction and in a flood of tears, After the usual 
topics and condolences Mr. Boyle said to him, ‘ My friend, you 
owe this uncommon grief to having thrown off the principles 
of religion : for if you had not, you would have been consoled 
with the firm belief that the goud lady, who was not only the 
best of mothers, but the most pious of Christians, was com- 
pletely happy in the realms of the just. To which David 
replied, ‘Though I throw out my speculations to entertain 
the learned and metaphysical world, yet in other things I do 
not think so differently from the rest of the world as you 
imagine” 


If Hume had told this story to Dr. Carlyle, the latter 
would have said so; it must therefore have come from 
‘Mr. Boyle; and one would like to have the opportunity 
of cross-exsmining that gentleman aa to Hume's exact 
words and their context, before implicitly accepting his 
vorsion of the conversation. Mr. Boyle's experience of 
mankind must have been small, if he had not seen 
tho firmest of believers overwhelmed with grief by a 
like loss, and as completely inconsolable. Hume may 
have thrown off Mr. Boyle's “ principles of religion,” 
but he was none tho less & very honest man, perfectly 
open and candid, and the last person to use atubiguous 
phraseology, among his frienda; unless, indeed, he 
saw uo other way of putting a stop to the intrn- 
sion of unmannerly twaddle amongst the bitter-eweet 
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memories stirred in his affectionate nature by so heavy 
a blow, 

The Philosophical Essays or Inquiry was published in 
1748, while Hume was away with General St. Clair, 
and, on his return to England, he had the mortification 
to find it overlooked in the hubbub caused by Middleton's 
Free Inquiry, and its bold handling of the topic of the 
Essay on Miracles, by which Hume doubtless expected 
the public to be startled. 

Between 1749 and 1751, Hume resided at Ninewells, 
with his brother and sister, and busied himself with the 
composition of his most finished, if not his most important 
works, the Dialogues on Natural Religion, the Inquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Morals, and the Political 
Discourses. 

The Dialogues on Natural Religion were touched and 
re-touched, at intervals, for a quarter of a century, ond 
were not published till after Hume's death: but the 
Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals appeared 
in 1751, and the Political Discourses in 1752. Full 
reference will be made to the two former in the exposi- 
tion of Hume's philosophical views. The last has been 
well said to be the “cradle of political economy : and 
much as that acienco has been investigated and ex- 
pounded in later times, these earliest, short-st, and 
simplest developments of its principles are still read 
with delight even by those who are masters of all the 
literature of this great subject.” ? 

The Wealth of Nations, the masterpiece of Hume's 
close friend, Adam Smith, it must be remembered, did 
not appear before 1776, so that, in political economy, 
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no less than in philosophy, Hume was an original, a 
daring, and a fertile innovator. 

The Political Essays had a great and rapid success ; 
translated into French in 1753, and again in 1754, 
they conferred « European reputation upon their author ; 
and, what was more to the purpose, influenced the later 
French school of economists of the eighteenth century. 

By this time, Hume had not only attained a high re- 
putation in the world of letters, but he considered him- 
self a man of independent fortune. His frugal habits 
had enabled him to accumulate £1,000, and he tells 
Michael Ramsay in 1751 :— 


While interest remains as at present, I have £60 a year, 
a hundred pounds worth of books, great store of linens and 
fine clothes, and near £100 in my pocket ; along with order, 
frogality, a strong epirit of independency, good health, a 
contented humour, and an unabated Jove of study, In these 
circumstances I must esteem myself one of the hoppy and 
fortunate ; and so far from being willing to draw my ticket 
over again in the iottery of life, there are very few prizes with 
which I would meke an exchange. After some deliberotion, 
Tam resolved to settle in Edinburgh, and hope I shall be able 
with these revenues to say with Horuce:— 





“Est bona librorum et proview frugis in annuin 
Copia.’ 


Tt would be difficult to find a better example of the 
honourable independence and cheerful self-reliance 
which should distinguish @ man of letters, and which 
characterised Hume throughout his career. By bonour- 
able effort, the boy’s noble idesl of life, became the 
man’s reality; and, at forty, Hume had the happiness 
of finding that he had not wasted his youth in the 
pursuit of illusions, but that “the solid certainty of 
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waking bliss” lay before him in the fres play of his 
powers in their appropriate sphere. 

Jn 1751, Hume removed to Edinburgh and took up 
hig abode on a flat in one of those prodigious houses in 
the Lawnmarket, which still excite the admiration of 
tourista; afterwards moving to @ house in the Canon- 
gate. His sister joined him, adding £30 a year to the 
common stock; and, in one of his charmingly playful 
letters to Dr. Clophane, he thus describes his establish. 
ment, in 1753, 


“J shall exult and triumph to you a little that I have now 
at last—being turned of forty, to my own honour, to that of 
learning, and to that of the present age—arrived at the dignity 
of being a householder, 

“ About seven months ago, ) got a house of my own, and 
completed a regular family, consisting of a head, viv., myself, 
and two inferior members, a maid and a cat. My sister has 
since joined ine, and keeps me company. With frugality, I 
can reach, I find, cleanliness, warmth, light, plenty, and con- 
tentment, What would you have more? Independence? I 
have it ina supreme degree. Honour? That is not altogether 
wanting. Grace? That will come in time, A wife? That 
is none of the indispensable requisites of life. Books? That 
is one of them; and J have more than I can use. In short, I 
cannot find any pleasure of consequence which I am not 
possessed of in a greater or less degree: and, without any 
great effort of philosophy, I may be easy and satisfied, 

“ Ag there ia no happiness without occupation, I have begun 
a work which will occupy me several years, and which yields 
™me much satisfaction, "Tis a History of Britain from the 
Union of the Crowns to the present time, I have already 
finished the reign of King James. My friends flatter me (by 
this I mean that they don’t flatter me) that I have succeeded.” 


In 1752, the Faculty of Advocates elected Hume their 
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librarian, an office which, though it yielded little emolu- 
ment—the salary was only forty pounds a year—was 
valuable as it placed the resouress of a large library 
at his disposal. The proposal to give Hume even this 
paltry place caused a great outcry, on the old score of 
infidelity. But as Hume writes, in a jubilant Jetter to 
Clephane (February 4, 1752) :— 


“T carried the election by considerable majority... . 
‘What is more extraordinary, the cry of religion could not 
hinder the ladies from being violently my partisans, and I owe 
my success in a great measure to their sulicitations, One has 
broke off sll commerce with her lover because he voted 
against me! And Mr, Lockhart, in a speech to the Faculty, 
said there was uo walking the streets, nor even enjoying one’s 
own fireside, on account of their importunate zeal, The town 
says that even his bed was not safe for him, though his wife 
‘was cousin-german to my antagonist. 

“Twas valgarly given out that the contest was between 
Deista and Christians, and when the news of my success 
came to the playhouse, the whisper rose that the Christians 
were defeated, Are you not surprised that we could keep our 
popularity, notwithstanding this imputation, which my friends 
could not deny to be well founded ? ” 


Tt would seem that the “good company” was less 
enterprising in its asseverations in this canvass than in 
the last. 

The first volume of the History of Great Britain, 
containing the reign of James I. and Charles I., was 
published in 1754. At first, the sale was large, 
especially in Edinburgh, and if notoriety per se was 
Hume's object, be attained it. But he liked applause 
as well as fame and, to his bitter disappointment, he 
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“<1 was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and 
even detestation: English, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and Tory, 
Churchman and Sectary, Freethinker and Religionist, Patriot 
and Courtier, united in their rage against the man who had 
presumed to sheil a generous tear for the fate of Charles I, 
and the Earl of Strafford ; and after the first ebullitions of their 
fury were over, whnt was still mote mortifying, the book 
sccmed to fall into oblivion, Mr. Millar told me that in atwelve- 
month he sold only forty-five copies of it. I scarcely, indeed, 
heard of one man in the three kingdoms, considerable for rank 
or letters, that could endure the book. I must only except 
the primate of England, Dr. Herring, and the primate of 
Ireland, Dr. Stone, which seem two odd exceptions, These 
Uignified prelates separately sent me messages not to be 
discouraged.” 


It certainly is odd to think of David Hume being 
comforted in his affliction by the independent and 
spontaneous sympathy of a pair of archbishops. But 
the instincts of the dignified prelates guided them 
rightly ; for, as the great painter of English history in 
Whig pigments has been careful to point out,! Hume's 
historical picture, though a great work, drawn by 5 
master hand, has all the lights Tory, and all the ehades 
Whig. 

Hume’s ecclesiastical enemies seam to have thought 
that their opportunity had now arrived ; and an attempt 
was made to get the General Assembly of 1756 to 
appoint a committee to inquire into his writings. But, 
after a keen debate, the proposal was rejected by fifty 
votes to seventeen. Hume does not appear to have 
troubled himself about the matter, and does not even 
think it worth mention in Mfy Own Life. 


1 Lord Macaulay, Article on History, Edinburgh Review, vol, 


Invi, 
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In 1756 he tells Clephane that he is worth £1,600 
sterling, and consequently master of an income which 
must have been wealth to a man of his frogal habits. 
In the same year, he published the second volume of the 
History, which met with a much better reception than 
the fire}; and, in 1757, one of his most remarkable 
works, the Natural History of Religion, appeared. In 
the same year, he resigned his office of librarian to the 
Faculty of Advocates, and he projected removal to 
London, probably to superintend the publication of the 
additional volume of the History. 


“T shall certainly be in London next summer; and probably 
to remain there daring life: at least, if I can settle myself to 
my mind, which F beg you to have an eye to. A room in 
sober discreet family, who would not be averse to admit 
a. sober, discreet, virtuous, regular, quiet, goodnatured man 
of no bad character—such room, I say, would suit me 
extremely.” 


‘The promised visit took place in the latter part of the 
year 1758, and he remained in the metropolis for the 
greater part of 1759. The two volumes of the History 
of England under the House of Tudor were published in 
London, shortly after Hume’s return to Edinburgh ; and, 
according to his own account, they raised almost as great 
a clamour as the first two had done. 

Busily occupied with the continuation of his historical 
labours, Hume remained in Edinburgh until 1763 ; when, 
at the request of Lord Hertford, who was going as am- 
bassador to France, he was appointed to the embassy ; 
with the promise of the secretaryship, and, in the mean- 


1 Letter to Clephane, 8rd September, 1757. 
p2 
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while, performing the duties of that office. Atfirst, Hume 
declined the offer ; but, as it was particularly honourable 
to so well abused 2 man, on account of Lord Hertford’s 
high reputation for virtue and piety,) and no less advan- 
tageoua by reason of the increase of fortune which it 
secored to him, he eventually accepted it, 

In France, Hume’s reputation stood far higher than in 
Britain ; several of his works had been translated ; ho 
had exchanged letters with Montesquieu and with Helve- 
tins ;, Rousseau had appealed to him ; and the charming 
Madame de Boufflers had drawn him into » oorrespon- 
dence, marked by almost passionate enthusiasm on her 
part, and as fair an imitation of enthusiasm ss Hume 
was capable of, on his. In the extraordinary mixture 
of learning, wit, humanity,: frivolity, and profligasy 
which then characterised the highest French society, a 
new sensation was worth anything, and it mattered 
little whether the cause thereof was a philosopher or a 
poodle; so Hume had a great success in the Parisian 
world. Great nobles féted him, and great ladies were 
not content unless the “gros David” was to be seen at 
their receptions, and in their boxes at the theatre. “ At 
the opera his broad unmeaning face was usually to be 
seen entre deus jolis minoie,” says Lord Charlemont? 


1 You must know that Lord Hertford has so high a charecter 
for pioty, that his taking me by the hand is « kind of regeneration 
to me, and all past offences ore now wiped off. But all these views 
are trifling to one of my age and tomper.”—Hume to Edmonstone, 
Sth Jannary, 1764. Lord Hertford hed procured him a pension of 
£200 a yeur for life from the King, and the eecretaryship was worth 
£1000 a year. 

4 Madame d’Epinay gives a ludicrous account of Hume's per- 
formance when pressed into a ¢ablcau, as a Sultan between two 
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Hume's cool head was by no means turned; but he 
took the goods the gods provided with much satisfaction ; 
and everywhere won golden opinions by his unaffected 
good sense and thorough kindness of heart. 

Over all this part of Hume’s career, as over the sur- 
prising episode of the quarrel with Rousseau, if that 
can be called quarrel which was lunatic malignity on 
Rousseau’s side and thorough generosity and patience on 
Hume's, I may pass lightly. The story is admirably 
told by Mr. Burton, to whose volumes I refer the reader. 
Nor need I dwell upon Hume’s short tunure of office 
in London, as Under-Secretary of State, between 1767 
and 1769. Success and wealth are rarely interesting, 
and Hume’s case is no exception to the rule, 

According to his own description the cares of official 
life were not overwhelming. 


“My way of life here is very uniforin and by no means 
disagreeable, I have all the forenoon in the Secretary's 
house, from ten till three, when there arrive from time to 
time messengers that bring me all the secrets of the king- 
dom, and, indeed, of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 1 
aro seldom hurried ; but Lave leisure at intervals to take up 
a book, or write a private letter, or converse with a friend 
that may call for me ; and from dinner to bed-time is all my 
own, Hf you add to this that the person with whom I have 
the chief, if not only, transactions, is the most reasonable, 


slaves, personated for the occasion by two of the prottiest women 
in Paris -~ 

“* TL les regardo attentivement, il se frappe le ventre et les genowx 
& plusieurs reprises et ne trouve jamais autre chose a lettr dire quo 
Eh bien! mos demoiselles,—Eh bien! vows wild done... . Lh 
Bien | vous voild . . . vous voila ici? Cette phrase dure un quart 
Wheure sans qu’ pGt en sortir, Une d'elles se leva d'impa- 
tiene: Ab, dit-elle, je m’en étois bien doutée, cot homme n'est bon 
qu’ manger de veaa !”—Burton's Life of Hume, vol ii. p 224. 
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equal-tempered, and gentleman-like man imaginable, and 
Lady Aylesbury the same, you will certainly think I have 
no reason to complain; and Iam far from complaining, I 
only shall not regret when my duty is over ; because to me 
the situation can lead to nothing, at least in all probability ; 
and reading, and sauntering, and lounging, and dozing, which 
I call thinking, is my supreme happiness—I mean my fall 
contentment.” 


Hume's duty was soon over, and he returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1769, “very opulent” in the possession of 
£1,000 a year, and determined to take what remained 
to him of life pleasantly and easily. In October, 1769, 
he writes to Elliot — 


‘'] have been settled here two months, and am here body 
and soul, without casting the least thought of regret to 
London, or even to Paris... I live still, and must fora 
twelvemonth, in my old house in James’s Court, which is very 
cheerful and even elegant, but too small to display my great 
taleut for cookery, the ecience to which I intend to addict the 
remaining years of my life. I have just now lying on the 
table before me a receipt for making soupe a la reine, copied 
with my own hand ; for beef and cabbage (a charming dish) 
and old mutton and old claret nobody excels me. I make 
also sheep’s-head broth in a manner that Mr. Keith speaks of 
for eight days after ; and the Duc de Nivernois would bind 
himself apprentice to my lass to learn it. I have already sent 
® challenge to David Moncreiff : you will see that in a twelve- 
month he will take to the writing of history, the field I have 
deserted ; for as to the giving of dinners, he can now have 
no further pretensions, I should have made a very bad use 
of my abode in Paris if I could not get the better of a mere 
provincial like him. All my friends encourage me in this 
ambition; as thinking it will redound very much to my 
honour.’” 


In 1770, Hume built himself a house in the new town 
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of Edinburgh, which was then springing up. It was the 
first house in the street, and a frolicsome young ludy 
chalked upon the wall “St. David's Street.” Hume's 
servant complained to her master, who replied, “ Never 
mind, lassie, many a better man bas been made a saint 
of before,” and the street retaus its title to thin 
day. 

In the following six years, the houre in St. David’s 
Street was the ceutre of the accomplished and re- 
fined society which then distinguished Edinburgh. 
Adam Smith, Blair, and Ferguson were within easy 
reach; and what remains of Hume's correspondence 
with Sir Gilbert Eliot, Colonel Edmonstone, and Mrs. 
Cockburn gives pleasant ylimpses of his social sur- 
roundings, and ensbles us to understand his content- 
ment with his absence from the more perturbed, if more 
brilliant, worlds of Paris and London. 

Towards London, Londoners, and indeed Englishmen 
in general, Hume entertained a dislike, mingled with 
contempt, which was as neurly rancorous ax any cmo- 
tion of his could be. During his residence in Puris, in 
1764 and 1765, he writes to Blair :— 


“The taste for literature ix neither decayed nor depraved 
here, as with the barbarians who inhabit the bunks of the 
Thames.” 


And he speaks of the “general regard paid to genius 
and learning” in France as one of the points in which 
it most differs from England. Ten years luter, he oan- 
not even thank Gibbon for his History without the left- 
handed compliment, that he should never have expected 
such an excellent work from the pen of an Englishuian. 
‘Early in 1765, Hume writes to Millar :— 
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“The rage and prejudice of parties frighten me, and above 
all, this rage against the Scots, which is so dishonourable, and 
indeed so infamous, to the English nation, We hear that it 
increases every day without the least appearance of provoca- 
tion on our part. It has frequently made me resolve never in 
my life to set foot on English ground, I dread, if I should 
undertake a more modern history, the impertinence and ill- 
manners to which it would expose me ; and I was willing to 
know from you whether former prejudices had eo far subsided 
1s to ensure me of a good reception.” 


His fears were kindly appeased by Millar’s assurance 
that the English were not prejudiced against the Scots 
in general, but against the particular Scot, Lord Bute, 
who was supposed to be the guide, philosopher, and 
friend, of both the King and his mother. 

To care nothing about literature, to dislike Scotchmen, 
and to be insensible to the merits of David Hume, was 
a combination of iniquities on the part of the English 
nation, which would have been amply sufficient to ruffle 
the temper of the philosophic historian, who, without being 
foolishly vain, had certainly no need of what has been 
said to be the one form of prayer in which his country- 
men, torn as they are by theological differences, agree ; 
“Lord! gie us a gude conceit o' oursels.” But when, to 
all this, these same Southrons added a passionate admi- 
ration for Lord Chatham, who was in Hume's eyes a 
charlatan ; and filled up the cup of their abominations 
by cheering for “Wilkes and Liberty,” Hume’s wrath 
knew no bounds, and, between 1768 and 1770, he pours 
a perfect Jeremiad into the bosom of his friend Sir 
Gilbert Elliot. 


“Oh! bow I long to see America and the East Indies 
rovolted, totally and finally—the revenue reduced to half— 
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public credit folly discredited by bankruptcy—the third of 
London in ruins, and the rascally mob subdued! I think I 
am not too old to despair of being witness to all these 
blessings. 

“J am delighted to see the daily and hourly progress of 
madness and folly and wickedness in England. The consum- 
mation of these qualities are the true ingredients for making 
4 fine narrative in history, especially if followed by some signal 
and ruinous convulsion—as I hope will soon be the case with 
that pernicious people !”” 


Even from the secure haven of James's Court, the male- 
dictions continue to pour forth :—~ 


“Nothing but a rebellion and bloodshed will open the eyes 
of that deluded people; though were they alone concerned, I 
think it is no matter what becomes of them.... Our 
government has become a chimera, and is too perfect, in 
point of liberty, for so rude a beast as an Englishinan; who 
is » man, a bad animal too, corrupted by above a century 
of licentiousness, The misfortune is that this liberty can 
searcely be retrenched without danger of being entirely 
lost; at least the fatal effecta of licentiousness must first 
be made palpable by some extreme mischief resulting from 
it. I may wish that the catastrophe should rather fall on our 
posterity, but it hastens on with such large strides as to leave 
little room for hope. 

“Tam running over again the last edition of my History, in 
order to correct it still further. I either soften or expunge 
many villainous seditious Whig strokes which had crept into 
it, Iwish that my indignation at the present madness, en- 
couraged by lies, calumnies, imposture, and every infamous 
act usual among popular leaders, may not throw me juto the 
opposite extreme.” 


A wise wish, indoed. Posterity respectfully concurs 
therein; and subjects Hume's estimate of England and 
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things English to such modifications as it would pro- 
bably have undergone had the wish been fulfilled. 

In 1775, Hume's health began to fail; and, in 
the spring of the following year, his disorder, which 
appears to have been hmmorrhage of the bowels, at- 
tained such a height that.he knew it must be fatal. 
So he made his will, and wrote My Own Life, the 
conclusion of which is one of the most cheerful, simple, 
and dignified leave-takings of life and all its concerns, 
extant, 


“'T now reckon upon a speedy dissolution. I have suffered 
very little pain from my disorder ; and what is more strange, 
have, notwithetanding the great decline of my person, never 
suffered 1 moment’s abatement of spirits; insomuch that 
were I to name the period of my life which I should most 
choose to pass over again, I might be tempted to point to this 
later period. I possess the same ardour as ever in study and 
the same gaiety in company ; I consider, besides, that a man 
of sixty-five, by dying, cuts off only s few years of infirmities ; 
and though I eee many symptoms of iy literary reputation’s 
breuking out at lust with additional lustre, I know that I could 
have but few years to enjoy it, It is difficult to be more 
detached from life than I am at present. 

“fo conclude historically with my own character, I am, or 
rather was (for that is the style I must now use in speaking 
of myself, which emboldens me the more to speak my senti- 
ments); I was, I say, @ man of mild dispositions, of command 
of temper, of an open, social, and cheerful humour, capable 
of attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, and of great 
amoderation in all ny passions. Even my love of literary 
fame, my ruling passion, never soured my temper, notwith- 
standing my frequent disappointments. My cowpany was 
not unacceptable to the young and careless, as well as to the 
studious and literary ; and ae I took a particular pleasure in the 
company of modest women, I had no reason to be displeased 
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with the reception I met with from them. In a word, though 
most men any wise eminent, have found reason to cumplain 
of calumny, I never was touched or even attacked by her 
baleful tooth ; and though I wantonly exposed inyaelf to the 
tage of both civil and religious factions, they seemed to be 
disarmed in my behalf of their wonted fury. My friends 
never had occasion to vindicate any one circunatance of my 
character and conduct ; not but that the zealote, we may well 
suppose, would have been glad to invent and propagute any 
story to my disadvantage, but they could never find any 
which they thought would wear the face of probability, 1 
cannot say there is no vanity in making this funera) oration 
of myself, but I hope it is not a misplaced one; and this isa 
matter of fact which is easily cleared and ascertained.”’ 


Hume died in Edinburgh on the 25th of August, 1776, 
and, a few days later, his body, attended by a great 
concourse of people, who seem to have anticipated for it 
the fate appropriate to the remains of wizards and necro- 
mancers, was deposited in a spot selected, by himself, in 
an old burial-ground on the eastern slope of the Calton 
Hilt. 

From the summit of this hill, there is a prospect 
unequalled by any to be seen from the midst of a great 
city. Westward lies the Forth, and beyond it, dimly bluo, 
the faraway Highland hills; eastward, rise the bold con- 
tours of Arthur's Seat and the rugged crags of the Castle 
rock, with the grey Old Town of Edinburgh; while, far 
below, from s maze of crowded thoroughfares, the hoarse 
murmur of the toil of a polity of energetic men is borne 
upon the car. At times, a man may be as solitary here 
ay in a veritable wilderness ; and may meditate undis- 
turbedly upon the epitome of nature and of man—the 
‘kingdoms of this world-spread out before him, 
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Surely, there is = fitness in the choice of this last 
resting-place by the philosopher and historian, who 
saw so clearly that these two kingdoms form but one 
realm, governed by uniform laws and alike based on 
impenetrable darkness and eternal silence: and faith- 
ful to the Isst to that profound veracity which was 
tho secret of his philosophic greatness, he ordered that 
the simple Roman tomb which marka hus grave should 
bear no inscription but 


DAVID HUME 
Born 1711. Dmo 1776. 


Leaving it to posterity to add the rest. 


‘Tt was by the desire and at the suggestion of my friend, 
the Editor of this Series, that I undertook to attempt to 
help posterity in the difficult business of knowing what 
to add to Hume's epitaph ; and I might, with justice, 
throw upon him the respousibility of my apparent pre- 
sumption in occupying a place among the men of letters, 
who are engaged with him, in their proper function of 
writing about English Men of Letters, 

‘That to which succeeding generations have made, are 
making, and will make, continual additions, however, 
is Hume's fame asa philosopher ; and, though I know 
that my plea will add to my offence in some quarters, 
I must plead, in extenustion of my audacity, that philo- 
sophy lies in the province of science, and not in that of 
lettera, 

In dealing with Hume's Life, I have endeavoured, as 
far £3 possible, to make him speak for himself, If the 
extracts from his letters and essays which I have given 
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do not aufficiently show what manner of man he was, I 
am sure that nothing I could say would make the case 
plainer. In the exposition of Hume’s philosophy which 
follows, I have pursued the same plan, and I have ap- 
plied myself to the task of selecting and arranging in 
systematic order, the passages which appeared to me to 
contain the clearest statements of Hume's opinions. 

I should have been glad to be able to confine 
myself to this duty, and to limit my own comments 
to so much as was absolutely necessary to connect my 
excerpts. Hereand there, however, it must be confessed 
that more is seen of my thread than of Hume's beads. 
My excuse must be an ineradicable tendency to try 
to make things clear ; while, I may further hope, that 
there is nothing in what I may have said, which is 
inconsistent with the logical development of Hume's 
principles, 

My authority for the facts of Hume's life is the ad- 
mirable biography, published in 1846, by Mr. Jobn Hill 
Burton, The edition of Hume's works from which all 
citations are made is that published by Black and Tait 
in Edinburgh, in 1826, In this edition, the Essaya are 
reprinted from the edition of 1777, corrected by the 
author for the press a short time before his death. It 
is well printed in four handy volumes; and as my copy 
has long been in my possession, and bears marks of much 
reading, it would have been troublesome for me to refer to 
anyother. But, for the convenience of those who possess 
some other edition, the following table of the contents 
of tho edition of 1826, with the paging of the four 
volumes, is given :-— 
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VOLUME L. 


‘Treatise or Human NATURE. 


Book I. Of the Understanding, p. 6 to the end, p. 347, 


VOLUME II. 
Treatige or Human Nature. 
Book IL. Of the Passions, p. 3—p. 215. 
Book III. Of Morals, p, 219—p. 415, 
DiaLoaues concerning NaTora Rexiaion, p. 419—p, 548. 
APPENDIX ‘To TUE TREATISE, p, 551—p. 560. 


VOLUME IIL, 
Essays, Moral aNp Pourtican, p. 3—p. 282. 
Pourticat, Discounses, p. 285—p. 579. 


VOLUME Iv. 


Aw Inquisy conczanixe Huwan Unperstanpina, p. 3— 
p. 233, 


An Ixquiry coxceenina THE PRixciPLes oF MORALS, p. 237— 
p. 431. 


Tre Natorat History oF Rerictox, p. 435—p. 513. 
ApprrionaL Essays, p. 517—~p. 577. 
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Astho volame and the page of the volume are given 
in my references, it will be easy, by the help of this 
table, to learn where to look for any passage cited, in 
differently arranged editions, 


PART Il. 


HUMES PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER I, 
THE OBJECT AND SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Kant has said that the business of philosophy is to an- 
swer three questions: What canI know? What ought 
I to doi and For what may I hopet But it is pretty 
plain that these threo resolve themselves, in the long 
run, into the first, For rational expectation and moral 
action are alike based upon beliefs; and a belief is void 
of justification, unless its subject-matter lies within the 
boundaries of possible knowledge, and unless its evi- 
dence satisfies the conditions which experience imposes 
ag the guarantee of credibility. 

Fundamentally, then, philosophy is the answer to the 
question, What can I know? and it is by applying itself 
to this problem, that philosophy is properly distinguished 
as 8 special department of scientific research. What is 
commonly called science, whether mathematical, physical, 
or biological, consists of the answers which mankind 
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have beon able to give to the inquiry, What do I know? 
They furnish us with the results of the mental opera- 
tions which constitute thinking ; while philosophy, in 
the stricter sense of the term, inquires into the 
foundation of the first principles which those operations 
agsume or imply. 

But though, by reason of the special purpose of philo- 
sophy, its distinctness from other branches of scientific 
investigation may be properly vindicated, it is easy to 
see that, from the nature of its subject-matter, it is 
intimately and, indeed, inseparably connected with one 
branch of science. For it is obviously impossible to answer 
the question, What can we know? unless, in the first 
place, there is a clear understanding as to what is meant 
by knowledge ; and, having settled this point, the next 
step is to inquire how we come by that which we 
allow to be knowledge ; for, upon the reply, turns the an- 
swer to the further question, whether, from the nature 
of the case, there ere limits to the knowable or not, 
While, finally, inasmuch as What can I know! not only 
refers to knowledge of the past or of the present, but to 
the confident expectation which we call knowledge of 
the future ; it is necessary to ask, further, what justi- 
fication can be alleged for trusting to the guidance of 
our expectations in practical conduct. 

It surely needs no argumentation to show, that the 
first problem cannot be approached without the exami- 
nation of the contents of the mind; and the determina- 
tion of how much of these contents may be called 
Knowledge. Nor can the second problem be dealt with 
in any other fashion ; for itis only by the observation of 
the growth of knowledge that we can rationally hope to 
discover how knowledge grows. But the solution of the 
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third problem simply involves the discussion of the data 
obtained by the investigation of the foregoing two. 

Thns, in order to answer three out of the four sub- 
ordinate questions into which What can I know? breaks 
up, we must have recourse to that investigation of 
mental phenomena, the reaults of which are embodied 
in the science of psychology. 

Psychology is part of the science of life or biology, 
which differs from the other branches of that science, 
merely in so fur as it deals with the psychical, instead 
of the physical, phenomena of life. 

As there is an anatomy of the body, so there is an 
anatomy of the mind; the psychologist dissects mental 
phenomena int? elementary states of consciousness, as 
tho anatomist resolves limbs into tissues, and tissnes into 
eclis. The one traces the development of complex organa 
from simple rudiments; the otber follows the building 
up of complex conceptions out of simpler constituents 
of thought. As the physiologist inquires into the way 
in which the socalled “functions” of the body are 
performed, so the psychologist studies the so-called 
“faculties” of the mind. Even a cursory attention to 
tho ways and works of the lower animals suggesta o 
comparative anatomy and physiology of the mind; and 
the doctrine of evolution presses for application as much 
in the ono field as in the other. 

But there is more than a parallel. there is a close and 
intimats connexion between psychology and physiology. 
No one doubts that, at any rat, some mental states are 
dependent for their existence on the performance of the 
functions of particular bodily organs. There is no seeing 
without eyes, and no hearing without ears. If the origin 
of the contents of the mind is truly a philosophical 
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problem, then the philosopher who attempts to deal 
‘with that problem, without acquainting himself with the 
physiology of sensation, has no more intelligent concep- 
tion of his business than the physiologist, who thinks 
he can discuss locomotion, without an acquaintance with 
the principles of mechanics ; or respiration, without some 
tincture of chemistry. 

On whatever ground we term physiology, science, 
psychology is entitled to the same appellation ; and tho 
method of investigation which elucidates the true relations 
of the one set of phenomena will discover those of the 
other, Hence, as philosophy is, in great inensure, the ex- 
ponent of the logical consequences of certain datu estab- 
lished by psychology ; and as psychology itself differs from 
physical science only in the nature of its subject matter, 
and not in its method of investigation, it would seem 
to be an obvious conclusion, that philosophers are likely 
to be successful in their inquiries, in proportion as they 
are familiar with tho application of scientific method 
to less abstruse subjects; just as it seems to require 
no elaborate demonstration, that an’ astronomer, who 
wishes to comprehend the solar system, would do well to 
acquire a preliminary acquaintance with tho elements of 
physics, And it is accordant with this presumption, 
that the men who have made the most important 
positive additions to philosophy, such as Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Kant, not to mention more recent examples, 
have been deeply imbued with the spirit of physical 
science; and, in some cases, such as those of Descartes 
and Kant, have been largely acquainted with its details. 
On the other hand, the founder of Positivism no leas 
admirably illustrates the connexion of scientific in- 
capacity with philosophical incompetence. In truth, 

Ez 
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the laboratory is the fore-court of the temple of philo- 
sophy ; and whoso has not offered sacrifices and under- 
gone purification there, has little chance of admission 
into the sanctuary. 

Obvious as these considerations may appear to be, it 
would be wrong to ignore the fact that their force is by 
no means universally admitted. On tbe contrary, the 
necessity for a proper psychological and physiological 
training to the student of philosophy is denied, on the 
one hand, by the “pure metaphysicians,” who attempt 
to base the theory of knowing upon supposed novessary 
and universal truths, and assert that scientific observation 
is impossible unless such truths are already known or 
implied : which, to those who are not “ pure metaphysi- 
cians,” seems very much as if one should say that the 
full of @ stone cannot be observed, unless the law of 
gravitation is alroady in the mind of the observer. 

On the othor hand, the Positivists, so far as they accept 
the teachings of their master, roundly assert, ot any 
rate in words, that observation of the mind is a thing 
inherently impossible in itself, and that psychology is 
a chimera—n phantasm generated by the fermentation of 
the dregs of theology. Nevertheless, if M. Comte had 
been asked what he meant by “ physiologie cércbrate,” 
except that which other people call “‘ psychology ;” and 
how he know anything about the fanctions of the brain, 
exoopt by that very “observation intérieure,” which bo 
declares to be an absurdity—it seems probable that he 
would have found it hard to escape the admission, that, 
in vilipending psychology, be had been propounding 
solemn nonsense. 

Tt is assuredly one of Hume's greatest merits that he 
clearly recognised the fact: that philosophy is based upon 
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psychology ; and that the inquiry into the contents 
and the operations of the mind must be conducted 
upon the same principles as a physical investigation, if 
what he calls the “moral philosopher” would attain re- 
sults of as firm and definite a character as those which 
reward the “natural philosopher.” * The title of his first 
work, a “ Treatise of Human Nature, being an Attempt to 
introduce the Experimental method of Reasoning into Moral 
Subjects,” sufficiently indicates the point of viow from 
which Hume regarded philosophical problems ; and he 
tells us in the preface, that his object has been to pro- 
mote the construction of a “ science of man,” 


‘Tis evident that all the sciences havo a relation, yreater 
or less, to human nature; and that, however wide any of 
them may scem to run from it, they still return back by one 
passage or another. Even Mathematics, Natural Philawophy, 
and Natural Religion are in some moasure dependent on the 
science of MaN ; sinco they lic under the cognizance of men, 
and are jadged of by their powers and qualitios, "Tis im- 
possible to tell what changes and improvenietita we might 
make in these sciences were we thoroughly acquainted with 
the extent and force of human understanding, and could 
explain the nature of the ideas we employ and of the opeia- 
tiona we perform in ourreusonings . . . . Tome it woms 
evident that the essence of mind being equally unknown to 
ue with that of external bodies, it must be equally impossible 
to form any notion of its powers and qualities otherwise 
than frotn careful and exact experiments, and the observation 








1 In a letter to Hutcheson (September 17th, 1739) Hume 
remarks :—‘*There are different ways of examining the mind as 
well ax the body. One may consider it either os un cnatomist or 
948 painter : either to discover its most secret springs and priu- 
ciples, or to describe the grace and beauty of its actions ;”" and be 
proceeds to justify his own mode of looking at the moral scutiments 
from the anntomist’s point of view. 
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of those particular effects which result from ita different cir- 
cumstances and situations, Andthough we must endeavour 
to render all on principles as universal as possible, by tracing 
up our experiments to the utmost, and explaining all effects 
from the simplest and fetvest causes, ’tis still certain we 
cannot go beyond experience; and any hypothesis that pre- 
tends to discover the ultimate original qualities of human 
Mature, ought at first to be rejected as presumptuous and 
chimerical, oe 

« But if this impossibility of explaining ultimate principles 
should be esteemed a defect in the science of man, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that it is a defect common to it with all the 
sciences, and all the arta, in which we can employ ourselves, 
whether they be such as are cultivated in the schools of the 
philosophers, or practised in the shops of the meanest artisans, 
None of them can go beyond experience, or establish any 
principles which are not founded on that authority, Moral 
philosophy hag, indeed, this peculiar disadvantage, which is not 
found in natural, that in collecting its experiments, it cannot 
mako them purposely, with premeditation, and after such a 
manner as to satisfy itself concerning every particular diffi- 
culty which may arise, When I am at a loss to know the 
effocts of ane body upon another in any situation, I need 
only put then in that situation, and observe what regulta from 
it, But ehould I endeavour to clear up in the same manner 
any! doubt in moral philosophy, by placing myself in the 
fame cage with that which I consider, 'tis evident this reflec- 
tion and premeditation would so disturb the operation of my 
natural principles, as must render it impossible to form any 
just conclusion from the phenomenon, We must, therefore, 
glean up our experiments in thia science from a cautious 
obrervation of human life, and take them as they appear in 
the common course of the world, by men’s behaviour in com- 
pany, in affairs, and in their pleasures. Where exyerimenta 
of this kind are judiciously collected and compared, we may 





2 The manner in which Hume constantly refers to the results of 
the observation of the contents end the processes of his own mind 
clenrly shows that be has here inadvertently overstated the case. 
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hope to establish on them a science which will not be in- 
ferior in certainty, and will be much superior in utility, to any 
otber of humen comprehension.” —(I. pp. 711.) 


All science starts with hypotheses—in other words, 
with assumptions that are unproved, wh le they may be, 
and often are, erroneous ; but which are better than no- 
thing to the seeker after order in the maze of phenou:ena. 
And the historical progress of every science depends on 
the criticism of bypotheses—on the gradual stripping 
off, that is, of their untrue or superfluous parts—until 
there remains only that exact verbal expression of as 
much a8 we know of the fact, and no more, which con- 
atitutes a perfect scientific theory. 

Philosophy has followed the same course as other 
branches of scientific investigation, The memorable 
service rendered to the cause of sound thinking by 
Descartes consisted in this : that he laid the foundation 
of modern philosophical criticism by his inquiry into the 
nature of certainty. It is a clear result of the investi- 
gation started by Lescartes, that there is oe thing of 
which no doubt can be entertained, for he who should 
pretend to doubt it would thereby prove its existence ; 
and that is the momentary consciousnoss wo cull 9 
Frevent thought or feeling; that is sufe, even if all 
other kinds of certainty are merely more or less probable 
inferences, Berkeley and Locke, each in his way, aj 
plied philosophical criticism in other directions ; but thry 
always, at any rate professedly, followed the Cartesian 
maxim of admitting no propositions to be tiue but such 
as are clear, distinct, and evident, even while their argn- 
ments stripped off many a layer of hypothetical assump- 
tion which their great predecessor had left untouched. 
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No one bas more clearly stated the aims of the critical 
philosopher than Locke, in a passage of the famous 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, which, perhaps, 
I ought to assume to be well known to all English 
readers, but which so probably is unknown to this full- 
crammed and much-examined generation that I venture 
to cite it : 

“T€ by this inquiry into the nature of the understanding I 
can discover the powers thereof, how far they reach, to what 
things they are in any degree proportionate, and where they 
fail us, I suppose it may be of use to prevail with the busy 
mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with things 
exceeding its comprelension : to stop when it is at the utmost 
extent of its tether; and to sit down in quiet ignorance of 
thore things which, upon examination, are proved to be 
heyond the reach of our capacities, We should not then, 
porhaps, be so forward, out of an affectation of universal 
knowledge, to raise questions and perplex ourselves and others 
with disputes about thinge to which our understandings are 
not auited, and of which we cannot frame in our minds any 
clear and distinct perception, or whereof (as it has, perhaps, 
too often happened) we have not any notion atoll. . . 
Men may find matter sufficient to busy their heade and 
omploy their hands with variety, delight, and satisfaction, if 
they will not boldly quarrel with their own constitution and 
throw away the blessings their hands are filled with because 
they aro not big enough to grasp everything. We shall not 
have much reason to complain of the narrowness of our 
minde, if we will but employ them about what may be of use 
tous: for of that they are very capable: and it will be an 
unpardonable, as well as x childish peevishness, if we under 
value tho advantages of our knowledge, and neglect to im- 
prove it to the onds for which it was given us, because there 
are some things that are set out of the reach of it. It will beno 
excuse to an idle and untoward servant who would not attend 
to his business by candlelight, to plead that he had not broad 
sunshine, The candle that is ret up in us shines bright 
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enough for all our purposes . . . . Our business here 
is not to know all things, but those which concern our 
conduct.""! 

Hume develops the same fundamental conception in 
a somewhat different way, and with a more definite 
indication of the practical benefits which may be ex- 
pected from a critica] philosophy. The first and second 
parts of the twelfth section of the Jnquiry are de- 
voted to a condemnation of excessive seopticism, or 
Pyrrhonism, with which Hume couples a caricature 
of the Cartesian doubt; but, in the third part, a cer- 
tain “mitigated scepticism” is recommended ond 
adopted, under the title of ‘‘academical philosophy.” 
After pointing out that a knowledge of the intirmities of 
the human understanding, even in its most perfect state, 
and when most accurate and cautious in its determina- 
tions, is the best check upon the tendency to dogmatism, 
Hume continues :— 

“ Another specien of mitigated svopticism, which may be of 
advantage to mankind, and which may bo the natural rogult of 
the Pyxniunran doubts and scruples, is the limitation of our 
inquiries to such subjects as are best adapted to the narrow 
capacity of human understanding. The imagination of man 
is naturally sublime, delighted with whatover is remote and 
extraordinary, and running, withont control, into the moxt 
distant parts of space and time in order to avoid the objects 
which custom has rendered too familiar to it, A correct 
Judgment observes a contrary tnethod, and, avoiding all dis- 
‘tant and high inquiries, confines itself to common life, and to 
such subjects as fall under daily practice and exporience ; 
leaving the more sublime topics to the embellishment of poets 
and orators, or to the arts of priesta and politicians, To 
bring us to so salutary a determination, nothing can be more 


} Locke, An Essay concerning Human Understanding, Book 1. 
chap. £ 4, 5, 6. 
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serviceable than to be once thoroughly convinced of the force 
of the Pyartiostan doubt, and of the impossibility that any- 
thing but the strong power of natural instinct could free us 
from it, Those who have a propensity to philosophy will 
still continue their researches; because they reflect, that, be- 
sides the immediate pleasure attending such an occupation, 
philosophical decisions are nuthing but the reflections of 
common life, methodised and corrected, But they will never 
be tempted to go beyond common life, so Jong as they con- 
sider tho imperfection of those faculties which they employ, 
their narrow reach, and their inaccurate operations, While 
we cannot give a satisfactory reason why wo believe, after a 
thousand experiments, that a stone will fall or fire burn; can 
we ever satisfy ourselves cuncerning any determination which 
we may form with regard to the origin of worlde and the 
situation of nature from and to etemity ?” (LV. pp. 189—90.) 


But further, it is the business of criticism not only 
to keep watch over the vagaries of philosophy, but to do 
the duty of police in the whole world of thought. 
‘Wherever it espies sophistry or superstition they are 
to be bidden to stand; nay, they are to be followed to 
their very dens and there apprehended and extermi- 
nated, as Othello smothered Desdemona, “else she'll 
betray more men.” 

‘Hume warms into eloquence as he sets forth the labours 
meet for the strength and the courage of the Hercules 
of “ mitigated scepticism.” 


4 Hore, indeed, lies the justest and most plausible objection 
against a considerable part of metaphysica, that they are not 
properly & science, lut arise either from the fruidess efforts 
of human vanity, which would penetrate into subjects utterly 
inaccessible to the understanding, or from the craft of popular 
ruperstitions, which, being unable to defend themselves on 
fair ground, reise these entangling brambles to cover and 
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Protect their weakness, Chased from the open country, there 
robbers fly into the forest, and lie in waitto break in upon 
every unguarded avenue of the mind and overwhelm it with 
religions fears and prejudices. The stoutest antegonist, if he 
remits his watch a moment, is oppressed ; and many, through 
cowardice and folly, open the gates to the enemier, and 
willingly receive them with reverence and submission as 
their legal soveregins, 

“But is this a sufficient reason why philosophers should 

desist from such researches and leave superstition still in 
possession of hor retreat? Is it not proper to draw an op: 
posite conclusion, and perceive the necessity of carrying tho 
war into the most secret recesses of the encmy? . ‘ 
The only method of freeing learning at once from these 
abstruse questions, is to inquire seriouxly into the nature of 
human understanding, and show, from an exact analysis of its 
poweis and capacity, that it is by no means fitted for ench 
remote and abstruse subjects. We must submit to this fatigue, 
in order to live at ease ever after; and must cultivate true 
metaphyeics with some care, in order to destroy the falxe and 
adulterated.” (IV. pp. 10, 11.) 


Near a century and a half has elapsed since there 
brave words were shaped by David Hume's pen; and 
the business of carrying the war into the enemy's camp 
has gone on but slowly. Like other campaigns, it long 
languished for want of a good base of operations, Put 
since physical science, in the course of the last fifty 
years, has brought to the front an inexhaustible supply 
of heavy artillery of a new pattern, warranted to drive 
solid bolts of fact through the thickest skulls, things are 
looking better ; though hardly more than the first faint 
flutterings of tho dawn of the happy day, when supersti- 
tion and false metaphysics chall be no more and reason- 
able folks may “ live at ease,” are as yet discernible by 


tho enfants perdus of the outposts. 
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Hf, in thus conceiving the object and the limitations of 
philosophy, Hume shows himself the spiritual child and 
continuator of the work of Locke, he appears no less 
plainly as the parent of Kant and as the protagonist of 
that more modern way of thinking, which has been called 
“agnosticism,” from its profession of an incapacity to 
discover the indispensable conditions of either positive 
or negative knowledge, in many propositions, respect- 
ing which, not only the vulgar, but philosophers of the 
more sanguine sort, revel in the luxary of unqualitied 
assurance, 

Tho nim of the Aritik der reinen Vernunft is essen- 
tially the same as that of the Treatise of Human Nature, 
by which indeed Kant was led to develop that “ critical 
philosophy” with which his name and fame are indis- 
solubly bound up : and, if the details of Kant’s criticism 
differ from those of Hume, they coincide with them in 
their main result, which is the limitation of all know- 
ledge of reality to the world of phenomena revealed to 
us by experience. 

The philosopher of Kinigsberg epitomises the philoso- 
pher of Ninewells when he thus sums up the uses of 
philosophy :— 


The greatest and perhaps the sole use of all philosophy 
of pure reason is, after all, merely nogative, since it serves, 
not as an organon for the enlargement [of knowledge], but as 
a discipline for its delimitation ; and instead of discovering 
truth, lias only the inedest merit of preventing error.”? 


1 Kritik dev reinen Fermenft, Ed. Hartenstein, p, 258, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CONTENTS OF TUE MIND. 


In the language of common life, the “mind” is spoken 
of as an entity, independent of the body, though resi- 
dent in and closely connected with it, and endowed with 
numerous “ faculties,” such as sensibility, understand- 
ing, memory, volition, which stand in the same relation 
to the mind as the organs do to the body, and perform 
the functions of feeling, reasoning, remembering, and 
willing. Of these functions, some, such as sensation, 
are supposed to be merely passive—that is, they are 
called into existence by impressions, made upon tho 
sensitive faculty by » materia] world of real objects, of 
which our sensations are supposed to give us pictures ; 
others, such as the memory and the reasoning faculty, 
are considered to be partly passive and partly active ; 
while volition is held to be potentially, if not always 
actually, a spontaneous activity. 

The popular classification and terminology of the 
phenomena of consciousness, however, are by no means 
the first crade conceptions suggested by common sense, 
but rather a legacy, and, in many respects, a sufficiently 
damnosa hareditas, of ancient philosophy, more or less 
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leavened by theology; which has incorporated itself 
with the common thought of later times, as the vices of 
the aristocracy of one age become those of the mob in 
the noxt. Very little attention to what passes in the 
mind is sufficient to show, that these conceptions involve 
assumptions of an extremely hypothetical character. 
‘And the first business of the student of psychology 
is to get rid of such prepossessions; to form con- 
ceptions of mental phenomena as they are given us 
by observation, without any hypothetical admixture, 
or with only so much as is definitely recognised and 
held subject to confirmation or otherwise; to classify 
thee phonomena according to their clearly recognisable 
characters; and to adopt a nomenclature which sug- 
gests nothing beyond the results of observation, Thus 
chastened, observation of the mind makes us acquainted 
with nothing but certain events, fucts, or phenomena 
(whichever name be preferred) which pass over the 
inward field of view in rapid and, as it may appear 
on careless inspection, in disorderly succession, like 
the shifting patterns of a kaleidoscope. To all these 
mental phenomona, or states of our consciousness, 
Descartes gave the name of “thoughts,” ? while Locke 


1 “ Conscionsnesses” would be a better name, but it is awkward. 
I have elsewhere proposed psyhoses as a substantive name for 
mental phenomena. 

2 Aa this has been denied, it may be as well to give Descartes's 
words: “Parle mot de penser, j‘entents tout ce que se fait dans 
tious de telle sorte que nona Pupercevons immédiatement par nous- 
indines : cest pourquoi non-seulement eutendre, vouloir, imaginer, 
mais aussi sentir, c'est le méme chose ici que penser.” —Principes 
le Philosophie. Ea, Cousin. 87. 

“Toutes les propriétés que nous trouvons en Ja chose qui pense 
ne sont que des facons différentes de penser.”"—Jdid, 96. 
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and Berkeley termed them “ideas.” Hume, regarding 
this as an improper use of the word “idea,” for which 
he proposes another employment, gives the general name 
of “ porceptions ” to all states of consciousness, Thus, 
whatever other signification we may see reason to attach 
to the word “ mind,” it is certain that it is a name 
which is employed to denote a series of perceptions ; 
just as the word “tune,” whatever else it may mean, 
denotes, in the first place, a succession of musical notes. 
Hume, indeed, goes further than others when he says 
that— 


“What we call a mind is nothing but a heap or collection 
of different perceptions, united together by certain rclationa, 
and supposed, though faluely, to be endowed with a porfect 
simplicity and identity."—(1. p. 268.) 


With this “nothing but,” however, he obviously falls into 
the primal and perennial error of philosophical xpecu- 
Intors-—-dogmatising from negative arguments. He may 
be right or wrong; but the most ho, or anybrdy clae, 
ean prove in favour of his conclusion is, that we know 
nothing more of the mind than that it isa series of percep- 
tions. Whether there ie something in the mind that lies 
beyond the reach of observation ; or whether perceptions 
themselves are the products of something which can be 
observed and which is pot mind; are qnestions which 
can in nowise be settled by direct observation, Elxe- 
whore, the objectionable hypothetical element of the 
definition of mind is less prominent :— 


“The true idea of the human mind is to consider it as a 
system of different perceptions, or different existences, which 
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are linked together by the relation of cause and effect, 
and mutually produce, destroy, influence and modify each 
other... . In this respect I cannot compare the soul more 
properly to anything than a republic or commonwealth, in 
which the several members are united by the reciprocal ties 
of government and subordination, and give rise to other 
persons who propagate the same republic in the incessant 
changes of ite parts.” —(I. p. 881). 


But, leaving the question of the proper definition of 
mind open for the present, it is further a matter of 
direct observation, that, when we take a general survey 
of all our perceptions or states of consciousness, they 
naturally fall into sundry groups or classes. Of these 
classes, two are distinguished by Hume as of primary 
importance. All “perceptions,” he says, are either 
“ Impressions" or “ Ideas.” 

Under “impressions” he includes “all our more 
lively perceptions, when wo hear, see, feel, love, or 
will;" in other words, “all our sensations, passions, 
und emotions, as they make their first appearance in the 
woul” (I. p, 15). 

‘‘Tdeas,” on the other hand, are the faint images of 
impressions in thinking and reasoning, or of antecedent 
ideas. 

Both impressions and ideas may be either simple, 
when they are incapable of further analysis, or complex, 
when they may be resolved into simpler constituents, 
All simple ideas are exact copies of impressions ; but, in 
complex ideas, the arrangement of simple constituents 
may be different from that of the impressions of which 
those simple ideas are copies. 

‘Thus the colours red and blue and the odour of a rose, 
are simple impressions ; while the ideas of blue, of red, 
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and of rose-odour are simple copies of these impres- 
sions. But red rose gives us a complex impression, 
capable of resolation into the simple impressions of red 
colour, rose-scent, and numerous others; and we may 
have a complex idea, which is an accurate, though faint, 
copy of this complex impression. Once in possession of 
the ideas of a red rose and of the colour blue, we may, in 
imagination, substitute blue for red ; and thus obtain a 
complex idea of a blue rose, which is not an actual copy 
of any complex impression, though all its elements are 
such copies. 

‘Hume has been criticixed for inuking the distinction 
of impressions and ideas to depend upon their relative 
strength or vivacity. Yet it would be hard to point 
out any other character by which the things signified 
can be distinguished. Any one who has paid attention 
to the curious subject of what are called “subjective 
sensations” will be familiar with examples of the ex- 
treme difficulty which sometimes attends the discrimi- 
nation of ideas of sensation from impressions of sensation, 
when tho ideas are very vivid, or the impressions are 
faint. Who has not “fancied” he heard a noise ; or has 
not explained inattention to a real sound by saying, “I 
thought it was nothing but my fancy”? Even healthy 
personsare much more liable to both visual and auditory 
spectra—that is, ideas of vision and sound se vivid that 
they are taken for new impressions~than is commonly 
supposed ; and, in some diseased states, ideas of sensible 
objects may assume all the vividness of reality. 

If ideas are nothing but copies of impressions, 
arranged, either in the same order as that of the impres- 
sions from which they are derived, or in a different order, 
it follows that the ultimate analysis of the contents of 
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the mind turns upon that of the impressions. According 
to Hume, these are of two kinds : either they are impres- 
sions of sensation, or they aro impressions of reflection. 
‘The former are those afforded by the five senses, together 
with pleasure and pain. The latter are the passions or 
the emotions (which Hume employs as equivalent terms). 
Thus the elementary states of consciousness, the raw 
materials of knowledge, so to speak, are either sensa- 
tions or emotions ; and whatever we discover in the mind, 
beyond these elementary states of consciousness, results 
from the combinations and the metamorphoses which 
they undergo, 

It is not a little strange that a thinker of Hume's 
capacity should have been satisfied with the results of a 
psychological analysis which regards some obvious com- 
pounds ss elements, while it omits altogether a most 
important class of elementary states. 

‘With respect to the former point, Spinoza’s masterly 
examination of the Passions in the third part of the 
Ethice should have been known to Hume.’ But, if he 
had been acquainted with that wonderful piece of psy- 
chological anatomy, he would have learned that the 
emotions and passions are all complex states, arising 
from the close association of ideas of pleasure or pain 
with other ideas ; and, indeed, without going to Spinoza, 
his own acute discussion of the passions leads to the 
same result,” and is wholly inconsistent with his classi- 


1 On the whole, it is pleasant to find satisfactory evidence that 
Hume knew nothing of the works of Spinoza ; for the invariably 
abusive manner in which he refers to that type of the philosophic 
hero is only to be excused, if it is to be exeused, by sheer ignorance 
of his life and work. 

2 For example, in discussing pride and humility, Hume says =~ 
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fication of those mental states among the primary 
uncompounded materials of consciousness. 

If Hame’s “impressions of reflection” are excluded 
from among the primary elements of consciousness, 
nothing is left but the impressions afforded by the 
five senses, with pleasure and pain. Putting aside 
the muscular sense, which had not come into view in 
Hume's time, the questions arise whether these are all 
tho simple undecomposable materials of thought? or 
whether others exist of which Hume take no cognizance, 

Kant answered the latter question in the affirmative, 
in the Aritik der reinen Vernwnft, and thereby made 
one of the greatest advances evor effected in philosophy ; 
though it must be confessed that the German philo- 
sopher’s exposition of his views is so perplexed in style, 
80 burdened with tho weight of a cumbrous and uncouth 
acholasticism, that it is easy to confound the unossential 
parts of his system with those which are of profound 
importance. His baggago train is bigger than his army, 
and the student who attacks him is too often led to 
suspect he has won a position when be has only 
captured a mob of useless camp-followors. 

In his Principles of Psychology, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
appears to me to have brought out the essential truth 


“According as our idea of ourselves is more or less advantageous, 
wo feel either of these opposite aifections, and are elated by pride 
or dejocted with humility... when sclf enters not into the con- 
sideration there is no room either for pride or humility.” That is, 
pride is pleasure, and humility ix pain, associated with certain con- 
coptions of one's self; or, a8 Spinoza pute it:—“‘Superbia est de 
8 pres amore sui plus justo sontire™ (“amor” being “letitin 
concomitante idea cause externe”"}; and “ Humiliten est tristitia 
orta 6x e0 quod homo stam impotentiam ‘sive imbrcillitetem con- 
templatur.” 
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which underlies Kant’s doctrine in a far clearer manner 
than any one else; but, for the purpose of the present 
summary view of Hume's philosophy, it must suffice if I 
state the matter in my own way, giving the broad out- 
lines, without entering into the details of » large and 
difficult discussion. 

‘When a red light flashes across the field of vision, 
there arises in the mind an “ impression of sensation ’’ 
—which we call red. It appears to me that this sensa- 
tion, red, is a something which may exist altogether 
independently of any other impression, or idea, as an 
individual existence. It is perfectly conceivable that 
# sentient being should have no sense but vision, and 
that he should have spent his existence in absolute 
darkness, with the exception of one solitary flash of 
red light. That momentary illumination would suffice 
to give him the impression under consideration; and 
the whole content of his consciouaness might be that 
impression; and, if he were endowed with memory, 
its iden. 

Such being the state of affairs, suppose » second 
flash of red light to follow the first. If there were no 
memory of the latter, the state of the mind on the 
second occasion would simply be » repetition of that 
which occurred before. There would be merely another 
impression. 

But suppose memory to exist, and that an idea of the 
first impression is generated; then, if the supposed 
sentient being were like ourselves, there might arise in 
his mind two altogether new impressions, The one is 
the feeling of the succession of the two impressions, 
the other is the feeling of their similarity. 

Yet a third case is conceivable. Suppose two flashes 
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of red light to occur together, then a third feeling might 
arise which is neither succession nor similarity, but 
that which we call co-existence. 

These feelings, or their contraries, are the foundation 
of everything that we call a relation. They are no 
more capable of being described than sensations aro; 
and, as it appears to me, they ure as little susceptible of 
analysis into simpler elements, Liko simple tastes and 
smells, or feelings of pleasure end pain, they are ulti- 
mate irresolvable facts of conscious experience ; and, if 
we follow the principle of Humo’x nomenclature, they 
maust be called impressions of relation. But it must be 
remembered, that they differ from the other impressions, 
in requiring the pre-existence of at least two of the 
latter, Though devoid of the slightest resemblance to 
the other impressions, they are, in» manner, generated 
by them. In fact, we may regard them as a kind of 
impressions of impressions ; or as the sensations of an 
inner sense, which takes cognizance of the materials 
furnished to it by the outer senses. 

Hume failed as completely us his predecessors had 
done to recognise the elementary character of impressions 
of relation ; and, when he discusses relations, he falls 
into » chaos of confusion and self-contradiction. 

In the Treatise, for example, (Book I., § iv.) re- 
semblance, contiguity in time and space, and cause and 
effect, are said to be the “uniting principles among 
ideas," “the bond of union” or “associating quality by 
which one idea naturally introduces another.” Hume 
affirms that— 

“These qualities produce an association atsong ideas, and 
upon the appearance of one idea naturally introduce another.” 
‘They are “the principles of union or cohesion among our 
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simple idess, and, in the imagination, supply the place of that 
inseparable connection by which they are united in our 
memory. Here is a kind of attraction, which, in the mental 
world, will be found to have as extraordinary effects as in 
the natural, and to show itself in as many and ss various 
forms, Its effects are everywhere conspicuous ; but, aa to 
ity causes they are tostly unknown, and must be resolved 
into original qualities of human nature, which I pretend not 
to explain.” —(L p. 29.) 


And at the end of this section Hume goes on to 
aay— 


“ Amongst the effects of thia union or association of ideas, 
there are nono more remarkable than those complex ideas 
which are the common subjects of our thought and reasoning, 
and generally arise from some principle of union among our 
simple ideas, These complex ideas may be resolved into 
relations, modes, and substances,” —(Ibid.) 


In the next section, which is devoted to Relations, 
they are spoken of as qualities ‘(by which two ideas 
are connected together in the imagination,” or “which 
make objects admit of comparison,” and seven kinds of 
relation are enumerated, namely, resemblance, identity, 
space and time, quantity or number, degrees of quality, 
contrariety, and cause and effect. 

To the reader of Hume, whose conceptions are usually 
so clear, definite, and consistent, it is as unsatisfactory 
as it 1s surprising to meot with so much questionable and 
obscure phraseology ina small space. One and the samo 
thing, for example, resemblance, ie first called a “ quality 
of an idea,” and secondly » “complex idea.” Surely it 
cannot be both. Ideas which have the qualities of 
“‘ resemblance, contiguity, and cause and effect,” are said 
to “attract one another ” (save the mark !), and so become 
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associated; though, in a subsequent part of the Treatise, 
Hume's great effort is to prove that the relation of cause 
and effect is # particular case of the process of associa 
tion ; that is to say, is a result of the process ot which it 
is supposed to be the cause, Moreover, sinc, as Hume 
is never weary of reminding his readers, there is no- 
thing in ideas save copies of impressions, the qualities of 
resemblance, contiguity, and so on, in the idea, must have 
existed in the impression of which that idea is a copy; 
and therefore they must be either sensations or emotions 
—from both of which classes thoy are excluded, 

In fact, in one place, Hume himaelf bas an insight 
into the real nature of relations, Speaking of equality, 
in the sense of a relation of quantity, he says— 


“Since equality is a relation, it is not, strictly speaking, a 
property in the figures themselves, but arises merely froin the 
comparison which the mind makes hetwoen them.”—(E. p. 70.) 


‘That is to say, when two impressions of equal figures 
are prosent, there urises in the mind a tertium quid, which 
is the perception of equality. On his own principles, 
Hume should therefore have placed this “perception ” 
among the ideas of reflection, However, as we have 
seen, he expressly excludes everything but the emotions 
and the passions from this group. 

It ia necessary therefore to amend Hume’s primary 
« geography of the mind” by the excision of one tervi- 
tory and the addition of another ; and the elementary 
states of consciousness will stand thas :— 

A, Iurnxssions. 

A. Sensations of 
a, Smell. 
5, Taste. 
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¢, Hearing. 
d, Sight. 
@. Touch. 
J. Resistance {the muscular sense). 
8, Pleasure and Pain. 
c. Relations, 
a, Co-existence, 
4, Succession. 
¢. Similarity and dissimilarity. 
B. Ipras. 
Copies, or reproductions in memory, of the foregoing. 


And now the question arises, whether any, and if so 
what, portion of these contents of the mind are to be 
vermed “ knowledge.” 

According to Locke, “Knowledge is the perception 
of tho agreement or disagreement of two ideas ;" and 
Hume, though he does not say so in so many words, 
tacitly accepts the definition. It follows, that neither 
simple sensation, nor simple emotion, constitutes know- 
ledge ; but that, when impressions of relation are added 
to these impressions, or their ideas, knowledge arises ; 
and that all knowledge is the knowledge of likenesses 
and unlikenesses, co-existences and successions, 

It really matters very little in what sense terms are 
used, so long as the same meaning is always rigidly 
attached to them; and, therefore, it ia hardly worth 
while to quarrel with this generally accepted, though very 
arbitrary, limitation of the signification of “ knowledge.” 
But, on the face of the matter, it is not obvious why the 
impression we call a relation should have better claim 
to the title of knowledge, than that which we call a 
sensation or an emotion; and the restriction has this 
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unfortunate result, that it excludes ali the most intense 
atates of consciousness from any claim to the title of 
“ knowledge.” 

For example, on this view, pain, so violent and absorb- 
ing as to exclude all other forms of consciousness, is 
not knowledge; but becomes a part of knowledge the 
moment we think of it in relation to another pain, or 
to some other mental phenomenon. Surely this ix 
somewhat inconvenient, for there is only a verbal dif- 
ference between having a sensation and knowing one 
has it: they are simply two phrasos for the same 
mental state. 

But the “pure metaphysicians” make great capital 
out of the ambiguity. For, starting with the assumption 
that all knowledge is the perception of relations, and 
finding themselves, like mere common-sense folka, 
very much disposed to call sensation knowledge, they at 
once gratify that disposition and save their consistency, 
by declaring that even the simplest act of sensation 
containg two terms and a relation—-the sensitive sub- 
ject, the sensigenous object, and that masterful entity, 
the Ego. From which great triad, as from a gnostic 
Trinity, emanates an endless procession of other logical 
shadows and all the Fata Morgana of philosophical 
dreamland, 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE ORIGIN OF THE IMPRESSIONS, 


ApuirrixG that the sensations, the feelings of pleasure 
and pain, and those of relation, are the primary irre- 
solvable states of consciousness, two further lines of in- 
vestigation prosent themselves. The one leads us to seek 
the origin of these “impressions ;” the other, to inquire 
into the nature of the steps by which they become 
metamorphosed into those compound states of conacious- 
ness, which go largely enter into our ordinary trains of 
thought, 

With respect to the origin of impressions of senss- 
tion, Hume is not quite consistent with himself. In 
one place (I. p. 117) he says, that it is impossible to de- 
cide “whether they arise immediately from the object, 
or are produced by the creative power of the mind, or sre 
derived from the Author of our being,” thereby implying 
that realism and idealism are equally probable hypothe- 
wes, But, infact, after the demonstration by Descartes, 
that the immediate antecedents of sensations are changes 
in the nervous xystem, with which our feelings have 
no sort of resemblance, the hypothesis tbat sensations 
“arise immediately from the object” was out of court ; 
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and that Hume fully admitted the Cartesian doctrina is 
apparent when he says (I. p. 272) :-— 


“ All our perceptions are dependent on our organs and tho 
disposition of our nerves and animal spirits,” 


And again, though in relation to another question, he 
observes :— 


“There are three different kinds of impressions conveyed 
by the senses. The first aro those of the figure, bulk, motion, 
and solidity of bodies, The second those of culuurs, tastes, 
smells, sounds, heat, and cold. The third are the pains and 
pleasures that arise from the application of objects to our 
Dodies, as by the cutting of our flesh with stevt, and such like, 
Both philosophers and the vulgar suppose the first of these to 
have a distinct continued existence. The vulgar only regard 
the second as on the sane footing. Both philosophers and 
tho vulgar again esteem the third to be merely perceptions, 
and consequently interrupted aud dependent beings. 

“Now 'tis evident that, whatever may be our philosophical 
opinion, colour, sounds, heat, and cold, as far ax appears to 
tho senses, exist after the seme manuer with iotion and 
solidity ; and thet the difference wo make between them, in 
thia respect, arises not froin the mere perception, So strom 
is the prejudice for the distinct continued existence of tho 
former qualities, that wheu the contrary opinion ix advanced 
by modem philosophers, people imagine they can almoxt 
refute it from their reason and exporicnee, and that their very 
senses contradict this philosophy. “Tik olku evident that 
colours, sounds, &c., are originally on tho saine footing with 
the pain that arises fron steel, and pleasure that proceeds from 
a fire; and that the diff-rence betwist therm isfounded neither 
on perception nor reason, but om Uh agination, Far ua they 
are confessed to be, both of them, nothing bat perceptions 
arising fron the particular configurations and motions of the 
parts of body, wherein possibly can their difference con- 
‘ist? Upon the whole, then, wo may conclude that, as far an 
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the senses are judges, all perceptions are the same in the 
manner of their existence.”—(I. p, 260, 251.) 


The last words of this passage are as much Berkeley's 
as Hume's. But, instead of following Berkeley in his de- 
ductions from the position thus laid down, Hume, as the 
preceding citation shows, fully adopted the conclusion 
to which all that we know of psychological physiology 
tends, that the origin of the elements of consciousness, 
no less than that of all its other states, is to be sought 
in bodily changes, the seat of which can only be 
placed in the brain, And, as Locke had already done 
with less effect, he states and refutes the arguments 
commonly brought against the possibility of a causal 
connexion between the modes of motion of the cere- 
bral substance and states of consciousness, with great 
clearness : 





“ From there hypotheses concerning the substance and local 
conjunction of our perceptions we may pass to another, which 
is more intelligible than the forner, and more important than 
the latter, viz. concerning the cause of our perceptions, 
Matter and motion, ’tis commonly said in the schools, however 
varied, are still matter and motion, and produce only a dif- 
ference in the position and situation of objects, Divide a 
body as often as you please, ’tis still body. Place it in any 
figure, nothing ever results but figure, or the relation of 
parte, Move it in any manner, you atill find motion or a 
change of relation. "Tis absurd to imagine that motion in 
acirele, forinatance, should be nothing but merely motion in a 
circle; while motion in another direction, as in an ellipse, 
should also be 2 passion or moral reflection ; that the shock- 
ing of two globular particles should become a sensation of 
pain, and that the meeting of the triangular ones should 
afford a pleasure. Now as these different shocks and varia- 
tions and mixtures are the only changes of which matter is 
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susceptible, and as these never afford us any ides of thougiit 
or perception, ’tia concluded to be impossible, that thought 
can ever be caused by matter, 

* Few have been able to withstand the seeming evidence of 
this argument; and yet nothing in the world is more casy 
than to refute it. We need only reflect upon what has been 
proved at large, that we are never sensible of any connexion 
between causes and effects, and that ’tis only hy our expe- 
rience of their constant conjunction we can arrive at any 
knowledge of this relation. Now, as all objects which are 
not contrary are susceptible of a constant conjunction, and 
as no real objects are contrary, I have inferred from there 
principles (Part III. § 15) that, to consider the miatter a priori, 
anything may produce anything, and that we shall never dis. 
cover areason why any object may or may not be the cause of 
any other, however great, or however little, the resemblance 
anay be betwixt them. This evidently destroys the precedent 
reasoning, converning the cause of thought or perception. 
For though there appear no manner of connection betwixt 
motion and thought, the case is the same with all other causes 
and effects. Place one body of a pound weight on one end 
of a lever, and another body of the same weight on the other 
end; you will never find in these bodies any principle of 
motion dependent on their distance from the centre, more than 
of thought and perception. If you pretend, therefore, to 
prove, @ priori, that such a position of bodies can never 
cause thought, because, tum it which way you will, it is 
nothing but a position of bodies: you must, by the same 
course of reasoning, conclude that it can never produce 
motion, since there is no more apparent connection in the one 
than in the other. But, as this latter conclusion is contrary 
to evident experience, and as ’tis possible we may have a like 
experience in the operations of the mind, and may perceive 
a constant conjunction of thought and motion, you reason tou 
hastily when, from the mere consideration of the ideas, you 
conclude that tis impossible motion can ever produce thought, 
or a different position of parte give rise to a different passion 
or reflection. Nay, ’tis not only possible we may have euch 
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an experience, but ‘tis certain we have it; since every one 
may perceive that the different dispositions of his body 
change hia thoughts and rentiments. And should it be said 
that this depends on the union of soul and body, I would 
anawer, that we must separate the question concerning the 
substance of the mind from that concerning the cause of its 
thonght ; and that, confining ourselves to the latter question, 
we find, by the comparing their ideas, that thought and motion 
are different from cach other and by experience, that they 
are constantly united ; which, being alJ the circumstances that 
enter into the idea of causo and effect, when applied to the 
operations of matter, we may certainly conclude thet motion 
may be, and actually is, the cause of thought and perception,” 
(I. pp. 314-316.) 

The upshot of all this is, that the “collection of per- 
ceptions,” which constitates the mind, is really a system 
of effects, the causes of which are to be sought in ante- 
cedent changes of the matter of the brain, just as the 
“ collection of motions,” which we call flying, is a sys- 
tem of effects, the causes of which are to be sought in 
the modes of motion of the matter of the muscles of the 
wings. 

Hume, however, treats of this important topic only 
incidentally. He seems to have had very little acquaint- 
ance even with such physiology as was current in his 
time. At least, the only passage of his works, bearing 
on this subject, with which I am acquainted, contains 
nothing but a very odd version of the physiological 
views of Descartes :—- 

“When I received the relations of resemblance, contiguity, 
and cauention, as principles of union among ideas, without 
examining into their causes, ’twas more in prosecution of my 
first maxim, that we must in the end rest contented with ex- 
perience, than for want of something specious and plausible 
which I might have displayed on that subject. ’Twould 
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have been easy to have made an imaginary dissection of the 
brain, and have shown why, upon onr conception of any idea, 
the animal spirits rn into all the contignous traces and rouge 
up the other ideas that aro related to i, But thongh I have 
neglected any advantage which I might have drawn from thia 
topic in explaining the relations of ideas, T aur afraid I must 
here have recourse to it, in order to account for the mistakes 
that arise from these relations, 1 shall therofare abserve, that. 
as the mind is endowed with the power of exciting: any 
it pleasea ; whenever it espatches tle spirita into that re 
of the brain in which the idea is pluced ; these spirite always 
excite the idea, when they run precisely inte the proper 
tracer and rummage that ecll ‘which belongs to the idea, But 
a8 their tnotion ix sektoin direct, and tinturally turns little to 
tho one side or tothe other; for this reason the animal spiritr, 
falling into the comiguous traces, present other related idean, 
in lien of that which the mind desired at first to survey. 
This change wo are not always sensible of ; but continning 
atill the same train of thought, make nee of the related idea 
which ia presented to ua and employ it in our rensonings, ax 
if it were the samo with what we demanded. This is the 
cause of many mixtakes and. sophisms in philosophy ; a8 will 
naturally be imagined, and as it would be casy to show, 
if there was occasion.”—(I. p, 88.) 














Perhaps it is as well for Hume's fame that the occa. 
sion for further physiological speculations of this sort did 
not arise. But, while admitting the crudity of his notions 
and the strangeness of the language in which they are 
couched, it must in justice be remembered, that what are 
now known as the elements of the physiology of the ner- 
vous system were hardly dreamed of in the first half of 
the eighteonth century; and,as a further set off to Hume's 
credit, it must be noted that he grasped the funda- 
mental truth, that the key to the comprehension of mental 
operations lies in the study of the molecular changes of 
the nervous apparatus by which they are originated. 
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Sarely no one who is cognisant of the facts of the 
case, nowadays, doubts that the roots of psychology lie 
in the physiology of the nervous system. What we 
call the operations of the mind are functions of the 
brain, and the materials of consciousness are products 
of cerebral activity. Cabanis may have made use of 
erode and misleading phraseology when he said that 
the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile; 
but the conception which that much.abused phrase em- 
bodies is, nevertheless, far more consistent with fact 
than the popular notion that the mind isa metaphysical 
entity seated in the head, but as independent of the 
brain as a telegraph operator is of his instrament. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the doctrine 
jast Iaid down is what is commonly called materialism. 
Tn fact, I am not sare that the adjective “ crass,” which 
appears to have a special charm for rhetorical sciolists, 
would not be applied to it. But it is, nevertheless, true 
that the doctrine contains nothing inconsistent with 
the purest idealism. ‘For, as Hume remarks (as indeed 
Descartes had observed long before) :— 


“Tig not our body we perceive when we regard our limbs 
and members, but certain impressions which enter by the 
senses ; 80 that the ascribing a reat and corporeal existence to. 
these impressions, or to their objects, is an act of the mind 
as difficult to explain as that [the external existence of 
objects} which we examine at present."(I. p, 249.) 


Therefore, if we analyse the proposition that all men- 
tal phenomena are the effects or products of material 
phonomens, all that it means amounts to this; that 
whenever those states of consciousness which we call 
sensation, or emotion, or thought, come into existence, 
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complete investigation will show good reason for the be- 
lief that they are preceded by those other phenomena 
of consciousness to which we give the names of matter 
and motion. All material changes appear, in the long 
run, to be modes of motion; but our knowledge of 
motion is nothing but that of a change in the place and 
order of our sensetions ; just as our knowledge of matter 
is restricted to those feelings of which we assume it to 
be the cause. 

Tt has already been pointed out, that Hume must have 
admitted, and in fact does admit, the possibility that 
the mind is a Leibnitzian monad, or a Fichtean world- 
generating Ego, the universe of things being merely the 
picture produced by the evolution of the phenomena of 
consciousness, For any demonstration that can be 
given to the contrary effect, the ‘collection of percep- 
tions” which makes up our consciousness may be an 
orderly phantasmagoria generated by the Ego, unfolding 
its successive scenes on the background of the abyss of 
nothingness ; as a firework, which is but cunningly 
arranged combustibles, grows from @ spark into # corus- 
cation, and from a coruscation into figures, and words, 
and cascades of devouring fire, and then vanishes into the 
darknesa of the night. 

On the other hand, it must no less readily be allowed 
that, for anything that can be proved to the contrary, 
there may be a real something which is the cane 
of all our impressions; that sensations, though not 
likenesses, are symbols of that something; and thet 
the part of that something, which we call the ner- 
vons system, is an apparatus for supplying us with a 
sort of algebra of fact, based on those symbols. A brain 
may be the machinery by which the material univerze 

« 
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becomes conscious of itself. But it is mportantto notios 
that, even if this conception of the universe and of the 
relation of consciousness to its other components should 
be true, we should, nevertheless, be still bound by the 
limits of thought, still unable to refute the arguments 
of pure idealism, The more completely the materialistic 
position ia admitted, the easier is it to show that the 
idealistic position is unassailable, if the ideslist con 
fines himself within the limits of positive knowledge. 


Hume deals with the questions whether all our ideas 
are derived from experience, or whether, on the contrary, 
more or fewer of them are innate, which so much ex- 
ercised the mind of Locke, after a somewhat summary 
fashion, in a note to the second section of the Inquiry :—~ 


“Tt is probable that no more was meant by those who 
denied innate ideas, than that all ideas were copies of our 
impreesions ; though it must he confessed that the terms which 
they employed were not chosen with such eaution, nor so 
exactly defined, as to prevent all mistakes about their doctrine, 
For whet is meant by imate? If innate be equivalent to 
natural, then all the perceptions and ideas of the mind must 
be allowed to be innate or natural, in whatever sense we take 
the latter word, whether in opposition to what is uncommon, 
artificial, or iniracutous. If by innate be meant contempo- 
rary with our birth, the dispute seems to be frivolous; nor is 
it worth while to inquire at what time thinking begins, 
whether before, at, or after our birth, Again, the word idea 
seema to be commonly taken in a very loose sense by Locke 
and others, as standing for any of our perceptions, our sensa- 
tions and passions, ax well as thoughts. Now in this sense I 
should desire to know what can be meant by asserting that 
self-love, or resentment of injuries, or the passion between the 
aexes is not innate? 

“But admitting these terms, impressions and ideas, in the 
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sense above explained, and understanding by innate what ia 
original ot copied from no precedent perception, then we may 
assert that all our impressions are innate, and our ideas not 
innate.” 


It would seem that Hume did not think it worth 
while to acquire a comprehension of the real points 
at isgue in the controversy which he thus careleasly 
dismisses, 

Yet Descartes has defined what he means by innate 
ideas with so much precision, that misconception ought 
to have been impossible. He says that, when he speaks 
of an idea being “innate,” he means that it exists 
potentially in the mind, before it is actually called 
into existence by whatever is its appropriate exciting 
cause. 


“Thave never either thought or said,” he writes, “that 
the mind has any need of innate idens [idées naturelles] 
which are anything distinct from its faculty of thinking, 
But it is trae that observing that there are certain thoughts 
which arise neither from external objects nor from the deter- 
mination of my will, but only from my faculty of thinking ; 
in order to mark the difference between the ideas or the 
notions which are the forms of these thoughts, and to dig- 
tinguish them from tho othera, which may be called extra- 
neous or voluntary, I have called them innate, But I have wed 
this term‘in the same sense as when we say that geuerosity 
is innate in certain families ; or that certain maladies, such aa 
gout or gravel, are innate in others ; not that children born in 
these families are troubled with such diseases in their mother's 
wotnb ; but because they are born with the disposition or the 
faculty of coutracting them,”’? 





1 Remerqnes de René Descartes sur un certain placard imprimé 
aux Pays Bas vets le fin de Pande, 1647.—Descartes, Eueres. 
Ed. Cousin, x. p. 71. 
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His troublesome disciple, Regius, having asserted 
that all our ideas come from observation or tradition, 
Descartes remarks :— 


Go thoroughly erroneous is this assertion, that whoever 
has a proper comprehension of the action of our senses, and 
understands precisely the nature of that which is transmitted 
by them to our thinking faculty, will rather affirm that no 
ideas of things, such as are formed in thought, are brought to 
‘us by the senses, 80 that there is nothing in our ideas which 
is other than innate in the mind (naturel & Pexprif), or in the 
faoulty of thinking, if only certain circumstances are ex- 
cepted, which belong only to experience. For example, it ia 
experience alone which causes us to judge that such and such 
ideas, now present in our minds, are related to certain things 
which are external to us ; not in truth, that they have been 
sent into our mind by these things, such as they are, by the 
organs of the senses; but because these organs have trans- 
mitted something which has occasioned the mind, in virtue of 
its innate power, to form them at this time rather than at 
another, 

“Nothing passes from external objects to the soul except 
certain motions of matter (mouvemens corporels), but neithor 
these motions, nor the figures which they produce, are con- 
ceived by us as they exist in the sensory organs, as I hava 
folly explained in my “ Dioptrics”; whence it follows that 
even the idens of motion and of figures are innate (natur- 
ellement en nous). And, & fortiori, the ideas of pain, of 
colours, of sounds, and of all similar things must be innate, 
in order that the mind may represent them to iteelf, on the 
occasion of certain motions of matter with which they have 
no resemblance.” 





‘Whoever denies what is, in fact, an inconceivable pro- 
position, that sonsations pass, as such, from the external 
world into the mind, must admit the conclusion here laid 
down by Descartes, that, strictly speaking, sensations, 
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and @ fortiori, all the other contents of the mind, are 
innate. Or, to state the matter in accordance with the 
views previously expounded, that they are products of 
the inherent properties of the thinking orgen, in which 
they lie potentially, before they ure called into existence 
by their appropriate causes. 

But if all the contents of the mind are innate, what 
is meant by experienco? 

It is the conversion, by unknown causes, of these 
innate potentialities into actual existences. The organ 
of thought, prior to experience, may be compared to an 
untouched piano, in which it may be properly said that 
music is innate, inasmuch as its mechanism contains, 
potentially, so many octaves of musical notes. The 
unknown cause of sensation which Descartes calls the 
“je ne sais quoi dans les objets” or “choses telles 
qu'elles sont ,” and Kant the “ Noumenon” or “ Ding an 
sich ,” is represented by the musician ; who, by touching 
the keys, converts the potentiality of the mechanism 
into actual sounds, A note so produced is the equivalent 
of a single experience. 

All the melodies and harmonies’ that proceed from the 
piano dopend upon the action of the musician upon the 
keys. There is no internal mechanism which, when 
certain keys are struck, gives rise to an accompaniment 
of which the musician is only indirectly the cause, 
According to Descartes, however—and this is what is 
generally fixed upon as the essence of his doctrine 
of innate ideas—the mind possesses such an internal 
mechanism, by which certain classes of thoughts are 
generated, on the occasion of certain experiences. Such 
thoughts are innate, jnst as sensations are innate ; they 
aré not copies of sensations, any more than sensations 
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are copies of motions; they are invariably generated 
in the mind, when certain experiences arise in it, just as 
sensations are invariably generated when certain bodily 
motions take place ; they are universal, inasmuch as they 
arise under the same conditions in all men; they are 
necessary, because their genesis under these conditions is 
invariable. These innate thoughts are what Descartes 
terms ‘“ vérités” or truths: that is beliefs—and his 
notions respecting them are plainly set forth in a passage 
of the Principes. 





“Thus far I have discussed that which we know as things: 
it remains that I should speak of that which we know as 
truths, For example, when we think that it is impossible to 
make anything out of nothing, we do not imagine that this 
proposition is a thing which exists, or a property of something, 
‘but we take it for a certain eternal trath, which has its seat 
in the mind (pereée), and is called a common notion or an 
axiom, Similarly, when we affirm that it is impossible that 
one and the same thing should exist and not exist at the 
same time ; that thet which has been created should not have 
‘been created ; that he who thinks must exist while he thinks ; 
and a number of other like propositions ; these are only truths, 
and not things which exist outside our thoughts, And there 
is such a number of these that it would be wearisome to 
enumerate them: nor is it necessary to do so, because we 
cannot fail to know them when the occasion of thinking about 
them presents itself, and we are not blinded by any pre- 
jndioes,” 


It would appear that Locke was not more familiar 
with Descartes’ writings than Hume seems to have 
been ; for, viewed in relation to the passages just cited, 
the arguments adduced in his famous polemic against 
innate ideas are totally irrelevant. 

It hag been shown that Hume practically, if not in 
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so many words, admits the justice of Descartes’ asser- 
tion that, strictly speaking, sonsations are innate; that 
is to say, that they are the product of the reaction of 
the organ of the mind on the stimulus of an “unknown 
cause,” which is Descartes’ ‘je ne sais quoi.” There- 
fore, the difference between Descartes’ opinion and 
that of Hume resolves itself into this: Given sensa- 
tion-experiences, can all the contents of consciousness 
be derived from the collocation and metamorphosis of 
these experiences$ Or, are new elementa of conscious- 
ness, products of an innate potentiality distinct from 
sensibility, added to these? Hume affirms the former 
position, Descartes the latter. If the analysis of the 
phenomena of consciousness given in the preceding 
pages is correct, Hume is in error ; while the father of 
modern philosophy had a truer insight, though he over- 
stated the case. For want of sufficiently searching psy- 
chological investigations, Descartes was led to suppose 
that innumerable ideas, the evolution of which in the 
course of experiance can be demonstrated, were direct 
or innate products of the thinking faculty. 

As has been already pointed out, it is the great: merit 
of Kant that he started afresh on the track indicated 
by Descartes, and steadily upheld the doctrine of the 
existence of elements of consciousnesa, which are neither 
sense-experiences nor any modifications of them. We 
way demur to the expression that space and time are 
forms of sensory intuition ; but it imperfectly represents 
the great fact that co-existence and succession are mental 
phenomena not given in the mere sense experience.? 

1 “ Wirkonnen uns keinen Gegenstand denken, ohne durch Kate- 
gorien ; wir kiunen keinen gedachten Gegenstand erkennen, ohne 
durch Anschanungen, die jenen Begriffen entsprechen. Nun sind alle 
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‘unsere Anschauungen sinalich, und diese Erkenntniss, so forn der 
Gegenstand derselben gegeben ist, ist empirisch, Empiriache 
‘Erkenntniss aber ist Erfshrang. Folglich ist uns keine Erkennt- 
niss a priori miglich, ala lediglich von Gegenstinden migticher 
‘Erfabrung..” 

“Aber diese Erkonntuiss, die bloss auf Gegenstiinde der Erfahrung 
vingeschrinkt ist, ist daram nicht alle von der Erfabrung entlehnt, 
sondern was sowoh] die reinen Anschauungen, ala die teinen Ver- 
standesbegriffe botrifft, #o sind sie Etemente der Erkenntniss die 
in uns @ priori angetroffen werden."—~Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 
Elementarlehre, p. 135. 

Without a glossary explanatory of Kent's terminology, this pas 
sage would be hardly intelligible in e translation ; but it may be 
paraphrased thus: All knowledge is founded upon experiences of 
sensation, but it is mot all derived from those experiences ; inas- 
much as the impressions of relation (‘‘reine Anschaaungen” ; 
“yeine Verstandesbegriffe") have @ potential or 2 priori existence 
in us, and by their addition to sense-experisnees, constitute 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


THE CLASSIFICATION AND THE NOMENCLATURE OF MENTAL 
OPERATIONS, 


Tr, as bas been set forth in the preceding chapter, all 
mental states are effects of physical causes, it follows 
that what are called mental faculties and operations are, 
properly speaking, cerebral functions, allotted to definite, 
though not yet precisely assigneble, parts of the brain. 

These fonctions appear to be reducible to three groups, 
namely : Sensation, Correlation, and Ideation. 

The organs of the functions of sensation and correla- 
tion are those portions of the cerebral substance, the 
molecular changes of which give rise to impressions 
of sensation and impressions of relation. 

‘The changes in the nervous matter which bring about 
the effects which we call its functions, follow upon somo 
kind of stimulus, and rapidly reaching their maximum, 
as rapidly die away. The effect of the irritation of a 
nerve-fibre on the cerebral substance with which it is 
connected may be compared to the pulling of a long 
bell-wire. The impulse takes a little time to reach the 
bell ; the bell rings and then becomes quiescent, until 
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another pull is given. So, in the brain, every sensation 
is the ring of a cerebral particle, the effect of a 
momentary impulse sent along a nerve-fibre. 

If there were a complete likeness between the two 
terms of this very rough and ready comparison, it is 
obvious that there could be no such thing as memory, 
A bell records no andible sign of having been rung five 
minutes ago, and the activity of a sensigonous cerebral 
particle might similarly leave no trace. Under these 
circumstances, again, it would seem that the only im- 
pressions of relation which could arise would be those 
of co-existence and of similarity. For succession im- 
plies memory of an antecedent state.) 

But the special peculiarity of the cerebral apparatus 
is, that any given function which bas once been per 
formed is very easily set a-going again, by causes more 
or less different from those to which it owed its origin. 
Of the mechaniam of this generation of images of im- 
pressions or ideas (in Hume's sense), which may be 
termed Jdeation, we know nothing at present, thongh 
the fact and its results are familiar enough. 

During our waking, and many of our sleeping, hours, 
in fact, the fanction of ideation is in continual, if not 
continuous, activity. ‘Trains of thought, as we call 
them, succeed one another without intermission, even 
when the starting of new trains by fresh sense-impres- 
sions ia aa far as possible prevented. The rapidity and 
the intensity of this ideational process are obviously 
dependent upon physiological conditions. The widest 


1 It is not worth while, for the present purpose, to consider 
whether, az all nervous action occupies a sensible time, the dura- 
tion of one impression might not overlap that of the impression 
which follows it, in the case apposed. 
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differences in these respects are constitutional in men 
of different temperaments ; and are observable in one- 
self, under varying conditions of hunger and repletion, 
fatigae and freshness, calmness and emotional excite- 
ment. The influence of diet on dreams; of stimulants 
upon the fulness and the velocity of the stream of 
thought; the delirious phantasms generated by disease, 
by hashish, or by alcohol ; will occur to every one as 
exaruples of the marvellous sensitiveness of the appara- 
tas of ideation to purely physical influences. 

The succession of mental states in ideation is not 
fortuitous, but follows the law of association, which may 
be stated thus: that every idea tends to be followed by 
some other idea which is associated with the first, or its 
impression, by a relation of succession, of contiguity, or 
of likeness. 

Thus the idea of the word horse just now presented 
itself to my mind, and was followed in quick succession 
by the ideas of four legs, hoofs, teeth, rider, saddle, 
racing, cheating; all of which ideas are connected in 
my experience with the impression, or the idea, of a 
horse and with one another, by the relations of con- 
tiguity and succession, No great attention to what 
pessea in the mind is needful to prove that our trains of 
thought are neither to be arrested, nor even permanently 
controlled, by our desires or emotions. Nevertheless they 
are largely influenced by them. In the presence of a strong 
desire, or emotion, the stream of thought no Jonger flows 
on in a straight course, but seems, as it were, to eddy 
round the idea of that which is the object of the 
emotion. Every one who has “eaten his bread in 
sorrow” knows how strangely the current of ideas 
whirls about the conception of the object of regret or 
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remorse as & contre ; every now and then, indesd, break- 
ing away into the new tracks suggested by passing 
associations, but still réturning to the central thought. 
Few can have been so happy as to have escaped tho 
social bore, whose pet notion is certain to crop up what- 
ever topic is started ; while the fixed idea of the mono- 
maniac is but the extreme form of the same phenomenon, 

And as, on the one hand, it is so hard to drive away the 
thought we would fain be rid of ; so, upon the other, 
the pleasant imaginstions which wo would so gladly 
retain are, sooner or later, jostled away by the crowd of 
claimants for birth into the world of consciousness; 
which hover asa sort of psychical possibilities, or inverse 
ghosts, the bodily presontments of spiritual phenomena 
to be, in the limbo of the brain. In that form of desire 
which is called “attention,” the train of thought, held 
fast, for a time, in the desired direction, aeems ever 
striving to get on to another line—and the junctions and 
sidings are so multitudinous ! 


‘The constituents of trains of ideas may be grouped in 
various ways. 
Hume says :-— 


« We find, by experience, that when any impression has been 
present in the mind, it again makes its appearance there as an 
idea, and this it may do in two different ways : either when, 
on its new appearance, it retains a considerable degree of its 
first vivacity, and is somewhat intermediate between an im- 
pression and an idea; or when it entirely loses that vivacity, 
and is a perfect idea. The faculty by which we repest our 
impressions in the firat manner, is called the memory, and the 
other the émagination."—(I. pp. 23, 24.) 


And he considers that the only difference betwoon 
ideas of imagination and those of memory, except the 
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superior vivacity of the latter, lies in the fact that 
those of momory preserve the original order of the 
impressions from which they are derived, while the ima- 
gination “is free to transpose and change ite ideas,” 

The latter statement of the difference between 
memory and imagination is less open to cavil than the 
former, though by no means unassailable. 

‘Tho special characteristic of a memory surely ia not 
its vividness ; but that it is a complex idea, in which 
the idea of that which is remembered is related by 
co-existence with other ideas, and by untecedence with 
present impressions. 

Tf I say I remember A. B., the chance acquaintance 
of ten years ago, it is not because my idea of A, B. is 
very vivid—on the contrary, it is extremely faint—but 
because that idea is associated with ideas of impressions 
coexistent with those which I call A. B.; and that all 
these are at the ond of the long series of ideas, which re- 
present that much past time. In truth I have a much 
more vivid idea of Mr. Pickwick, or of Colonel Newcome, 
than I have of A. B.; but, associated with the ideas of 
these persons, I have no idea of their having ever been 
derived from the world of impressions ; and so they are 
relegated to the world of imagination. On the othor 
hand, the characteristic of an imagination may properly 
be said to lie not in its intensity, but in the fact that, as 
Home putsit, “the arrangement,” or the relations, of 
the ideas are different from those in which the im- 
pressions, whence these ideas are derived, occurred ; or 
in other words, that the thing imagined has not hap- 
pened. In popular usage, however, imagination is fre- 
quently employed for simple memory—“ In imagination 
was back in the old times.” 
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It is a curions omission on Hume's pert that, while 
thug dwelling on two classes of ideas, Memories and 
Imaginations, he has not, at the same time, taken notice 
of a third group, of no small importance, which are 
as different from imaginations as memories are ; though, 
like the latter, they are often confounded with pure 
imaginations in general speech. These are the ideas 
of expectation, or as they may be called for the sake 
of brevity, Expectations ; which differ from simple imagi- 
nations in being associated with the idea of the exia- 
tence of corresponding impressions, in the future, just 
as memories contain the idea of the existence of the cor- 
responding impreasiona in the past. 

‘The ideas belonging to two of the three groups enume- 
rated : namely, memories and expectations, present 
some features, of particular interest. And first, with 
respect to memories. 

In Hume's words, all simple ideas are copies of simple 
impressions. The ides of a single sensation is a faint, 
but accurate, image of that sensation; the idea of a rela- 
tion is a reproduction of the feeling of co-existence, of 
auccession, or of similarity. But, when complex impres- 
sions or complex ideas are reproduced as memories, it is 
probable that the copies never give all the details of the 
originals with perfect accuracy, and it is certain that 
they rarely do so. No one possesses a memory 60 
good, that if he hes only once observed a natural object, 
a second inspection does not show him something that 
he has forgotten, Almost all, if not all, our memories 
are therefore sketches, rather than portraits, of the 
originale—the salient featares are obvious, while the 
subordinate characters are obscure or unrepresented. 

Now, when several complex impressions which are 
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more or less different from one another—let us say that 
out of ten impressions in each, six are the same in all, 
and four are different from all the rest—are successively 
presented to the mind, it is easy to see what must be 
the nature of the result. The repetition of the six 
similar impressions will strengthen the six correspond- 
ing elements of the complex idea, which will therefore 
acquire greater vividness; while tho foar differing 
impressions of each will not only acquire no greater 
strength than they had at first, but, in accordance with 
the law of association, they will all tend to appear at 
once, and will thus neutralise one another. 

This mental operation may be rendered comprehensible 
by considering what takes place in the formation of com- 
pound photographs—when the images of the faces of 
six aittera, for example, are each received on the same 
photographic plate, for a sixth of the time requisite to 
take one portrait. The final result is that all those 
points in which the six faces agree are brought out 
strongly, while all those in which they differ are left 
vague ; and thus what may be termed a generic portrait 
of the six, in contradistinction to a specific portrait of 
spy one, is produced. 

Thus our ideas of single complex impressions are in- 
complete in one way, and those of numerous, more or lesa 
similar, complex impressions are incomplete in another 
way ; that is to say, they are generic, not specific, And 
hence it follows, that our ideas of the impressions in 
question are not, in the strict sense of the word, copies 
of those impressions ; while, at the same time, they may 
exist in the mind independently of language. 

The generic ideas which are formed from several 
similar, but not identical, complex experiences are what 
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are commonly called abstract or general ideas; and 
Berkeley endeavoured to prove that all general ideas 
are nothing but particular ideas annexed to a certain 
term, which gives them a more extensive signification, 
and makes thém recall, upon occasion, other individuala 
which are similar to them, Hume says that he regards 
this as “‘one of the greatest and the most valuable dis- 
coveries that has been made of late years in the republic 
of letters,” and endeavours to confirm it in such a 
manner that it shall be “put beyond all doubt and 
controversy.” 

T may venture to express a doubt whether he has 
succeeded in his object ; but the subject is an abstruse 
one; and I must content myself with the remark, that 
though Berkeley's view appears to be largely applicable to 
such general ideas as are formed after language has been 
acquired, and to all the more abstract sort of conceptions, 
yet that general ideas of sensible objects may nevertheless 
be produced in the way indicated, and may exist inde- 
pendently of language. In dreams, one sees houses, 
trees and other objects, which are perfectly recognisable 
as such, but which remind one of the actual objects as 
seen “out of the corner of the eye,” or of the pictures 
thrown by a badly-fooussed magic lantern, A man 
addresses us who is like » figure seen by twilight ; or we 
travel through countries where every feature of the 
scenery is vague ; the outlines of tho hills are ill-marked, 
and the rivers have no defined banks. They are, in 
short, generic ideas of many past impressions of men; 
hille, and rivers. An anatomist who occupies himself 
intently with the examination of several specimens of 
some new kind of animal, in course of time acquires so 
vivid » conception of its form and structure, that the 
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idea may take visible shape and become a sort of 
waking dream, Bat the figure which thus presenta 
iteelf is generic, not specific. It is no copy ef any one 
specimen, but, more or less, a mean of the series ; and 
there seems no resson to doubt that the minds of 
children before they learn to speak, and of deaf mutes, 
are peopled with similarly generated generic ideas of 
sensible objects. 


Tt has been seen that a memory is a complex idea 
made up of at least two constituents. In the first place 
there is the idea of an object ; and secondly, there is 
the idea of the relation of antecedence between that 
object and some present objects. 

To say that one has a recollection of a given event and 
to express the belief that it happened, are two ways of 
giving an account of one and the same mental fact. But 
the former mode of stating the fact of memory is pro- 
ferable, at present, because it certainly does not pre- 
suppose the existence of language in the mind of the 
rememberer; while it may be said that the latter does. 
It is perfectly possible to have the idea of an event A, 
and of the events B, C, D, which came between it and 
the present state E, as mere mental pictures, It is hardly 
to be doubted that children have very distinct memories 
long before they can speak ; and wo believe that such is 
the case because they act upon their memories, But, if 
they act upon their memories, they to all intents and 
purposes believe their memories. In other words, though, 
being devoid of language, the child cannot frame a 
Proposition expressive of belief ; cannot say “sugar-plum 
was sweet ;” yet the psychical operation of which that 
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proposition is merely the verbal expression, is perfectly 
effected. The experience of the co-existence of sweet- 
ness with sugar has produced a state of mind which 
bears the same relation to a verbal proposition, as the 
natural disposition to produce a given idea, assumed 
to exist by Descartes as an “innate idea” would bear 
to that idea put into words. 

‘The fact that the beliefs of memory precede the use 
of language, and therefore are originally purely instinc- 
tive, and independent of any rational justification, 
should have been of great importance to Hume, from its 
bearing upon his theory of causation ; and it is curious 
that he has not adverted to it, but always takes the 
trastworthiness of memories for granted It may be 
worth while briefly to make good the omission. 

‘That I was in pain, yesterday, is as certain to me as 
any matter of fact can be ; by no effort of tho imagina- 
tion is it possible for me really to entertain the contrary 
belief. At the same time, I am bound toadmit, that the 
whole foundation for my beliof is the fact, that the idea 
of pain is indissolubly associated in my mind with tho 
idea of that much past time. Any one who will be at 
the trouble may provide himself with hundreds of 
examples to the same effect. 

‘This and similar observations are important under 
another aspect. They prove that the idea of even a 
single strong impression may be eo powerfully asso- 
ciated with that of s certain time, as to originate s 
belief of which the contrary is inconceivable, and which 
may therefore be properly said to be necessary. A 
single weak, or moderately strong, impression may not 
be represented by any memory. But this defect of 
woak experiences may be compensated by their ropeti- 
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tion ; and what Hume means by “ custom” or “ habit” 
is simply the repetition of experiences, 

‘ Wherever the repetition of any particular act or operation 
Produces s propensity to renew the same act or operation, 
without being impelled by any reasoning or process of the 
understanding, we always say that this propensity ia the 
effect of Custom, By employing that word, we pretend not to 
have given the ultimate reason of such a propensity, We 
only point out a principle of human nature which is univoreally 
acknowledged, and which is well known by its effects," 
(IV. p. 52) 


Ithas been shown that an expectation is a complex idea 
which, like a memory, is made up of two constituents. 
The one is the idea of an object, the other is the idea of a 
relation of sequence between that object and some present 
object ; and the reasoning which applied to memories ap- 
plies to expectations, To have an expectation’ of agiven 
event, and to believe that it will happen, are only two 
modes of stating the same fact. Again, just in the 
same way as we call s memory, put into words, a belief, 
80 we give the same name toan expectation in like cloth- 
ing. And the fact already cited, that a child before it 
can speak acts upon its memories, is good evidence that it 
forms expectations, The infant who knows the meaning 
neither of “sugar-plum” nor of “sweet,” nevertheless 
is in full possession of that complex idea, which, when 
he has learned to employ language, will take the form 
of the verbal proposition, “A sugar-plum will be 
sweet.” 

1 We give no name to faint memories ; but expectations of like 
character play so Iarge a part in human effairs, that they, together 
with the associated emotions of pleasure and pain, are distinguiahed 
ag “hopes” or “fears.” 








w2 
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Thus, beliofs of expectation, or at any rate their 
potentialities, are, as much 2s those of memory, ante- 
cedent to speech, and areas incapable of justification 
by any logical process. In fact, expectations ure but 
memories inverted. The association which is the foun- 
dation of ‘expectation must exist as a memory before it 
can play its part, As Hume says,— 

“. . . itis certain we here advance a very intelligible pro- 
poaition at least, if not a true one, when we assert that after 
the constaut conjunction of two objects, heat and flame, for 
instance, weight and solidity, we are determined by custom 
alone to expect the one from the appearance of the other. 
‘This hypothesis seems even the only one which explains the 
difficulty why we draw from a thousand instances, an inference 
which we are not able to draw from one instance, that ia 
in no respect different from them.’ . . . 

“Custom, then, is the great guide of human life. It is that 
principle alone which renders our experience useful to ua, and 
makes us expect, for the future, a similar train of events with 
those which have appeared in the past.” 

“All belief of matter-of-fact or real existence is derived 
merely from some object present to the memory or senses, and 
a customary conjunction between that and some other object ; 
or in other words, having found, in many instances, that any 
two kinds of objects, flame and heat, snow and cold, have 
always been conjoined together, if flame or snow be presented 
anew to the senses, the mind ie carried by custom to expect 
heat or cold, and to believe that such a quality does exist and 
will discover itself upon anearer approsch. This belief is the 
necessary result of placing the mind in such circumstances. 
It is an operation of the soul, when we are 80 situated, aa 
unavoidable us to feel the passion of love, when we receive 
benefits, or hatred, when we meet with injuries. All these 
operations ere » species of natural instincts, which no reason- 
ing or process of the thought and understanding is able either 
to produce or to prevent.””—(IV. pp. 52—56.) 
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The only comment that appears needful here is, that 
Hume has attached somewhat too exclusive a weight to 
that repetition of experiences to which alone the term 
“eastom” can be properly applied. The proverb says 
that ‘a burnt child dreads the fire”; and any one 
who will make the experiment will find, that one burning 
is quite sufficient to establish an indissoluble belief that 
contact with fire and pain go together. 

As a sort of inverted memory, expectation follows the 
same laws; hence, while a belief of expectation is, in 
most cases, as Hume truly says, established by oustom, or 
the repetition of weak impressions, it may quite well be 
based upon a single strong experience. In the absence 
of language, a specific memory cannot be strengthened 
by repetition. It is obvious that that which has hap- 
pened cannot happen again, with the same collateral 
associations of coexistence and succession. But, 
memories of the co-existence and succession of impres- 
sions are capable of being indefinitely strengthened by 
the recurrence of similar impressions, in the same order, 
even though the collateral associations are totally dif- 
ferent ; in fact, the ideas of these impressions become 
generic. 

If I recollect that piece of ice was cold yesterday, 
nothing can strengthen the recollection of that parti- 
cular fact ; on the contrary, it may grow weaker, in the 
absence of any record of it. But if I touch ice to-day 
and again find it cold, the association is repeated, and 
the memory of it becomes stronger. And, by this very 
simple process of repetition of experience, it has become 
utterly impossible for us to think of having handled ioe 
without thinking of its coldness. But, that which is, 
under the one aspect, the strengthening of a memory, is, 
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under the other, the intensification of an expectation. 
Not only can we not think of having touched ice, with- 
out feeling cold, but we cannot think of touching ice, 
in the futare, without expecting to feel cold. An 
expectation so strong that it cannot be changed, or 
abolished, may thes be generated out of repeated ex- 
periences. And it is important to note that such 
expectations may be formed quite unconsciously, In 
my dregsing-room, @ certain can is usually kept full of 
water, and I am in the habit of lifting it to pour out 
water for washing. Sometimes the servant has for. 
gotten to fill it, and then I find that, when J take hold 
of the handle, the can goes up with a jerk, Long 
association has, in fact, led me to expect the can to have 
® considerable weight; and, quite unawares, my mus- 
cular effort is adjusted to the expectation. 

The process of strengthening generic memories of 
succession, and, at the same time, intensifying expec- 
tations of succession, is what is commonly called veri- 
Sication. The impression B has frequently been observed 
to follow the impression A. The association thus pro- 
duced is represented as the memory, A > B, When 
the impression A appears again, the idea of B follows, 
associated with that of the immediate appearance of 
the impression B, If the impression B does appear, 
the expectation is said to be verified; while the 
memory A -> B is strengthened, and gives rise in turn 
to a stronger expectation. And repeated verification 
may render that expectation so strong that ita non- 
verification is inconceivable. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘THE MENTAL PHENOMENA OF ANIMALS, 


In the conrse of the preceding chaptere, attention has 
been more than once called to the fact, that the elements 
of conscioumess and tho operations of the mental 
faculties, under discussion, exist indepondently of and 
antecedent to, the existence of language. 

Tf any weight is to be attached to arguments from 
analogy, there is overwhelming evidence in favour of 
the belief that children, before they can speak, and deaf 
mutes, possess the feelings to which those who have 
soquired the faculty of speech apply the name of son- 
sations; that they have the feolings of relation ; that 
trains of ideas pass through their minds ; that generic 
ideas are formed from specific ones ; and, that among 
these, ideas of memory and expectation occupy a most 
important place, inasmuch as, in their quality of 
potential beliefe, they furnish the grounds of action. 
"This conclusion, in trath, is one of those which, though 
they cannot be demonstrated, are never doubted; and, 
since it is highly probable and cannot be disproved, we 
are quite safe in accepting it, as, at any rate, 2 good 
working hypothesis. 

But, if we accept it, we must extend it to a much 
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wider assemblage of living beings. Whatever cogency 
is attached to the arguments in favour of the occurrence 
of all the fundamental phenomena of mind in young 
children and deaf mutes, an equal force must be allowed 
to appertain to those which may be adduced to prove 
that the higher animals have minds. We must admit 
that Hume does not express himself too strongly when 
he says— 


“‘no-trath appears to me more evident, than that the beasts 
are endowed with thought and reason as well as men, The 
arguments ate in this case so obvious, that they never escape 
the most stupid and ignorant.”—(I. p. 232.) 


In fact, this is one of the tew cases in which the 
conviction which forces iteelf upon the stupid and the 
ignorant, is fortified by the reasonings of the intelligent, 
and has its foundation deepened by every increase of 
knowledge. It is not merely that the observation of the 
actions of animals almost irresistibly suggests the attri- 
bution to them of mental states, such as those which ac- 
company corresponding actions in mon. The minute 
comparison which has been instituted by anatomists and 
physiologists between the organs which we know to 
constitute the apparatus of thought in man, and the 
corresponding organs in brates, bas demonstrated the 
existence of the closest similarity between the two, not 
only in structure, as far as the microscope will carry us, 
but in function, as far as functions are determinable by 
experiment. There is no question in the mind of any 
one acquainted with the facts that, so far as observation 
and experiment can take us, the structure and the 
functions of the nervous system are fundamentally the 
same in an ape, or inadog,andinaman, And the sug- 
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gestion that we must stop atthe exact point at which direct 
proof fails ug; and refuse to believe that the similarity 
which extends so far stretches yet further, is no better 
than e quibble. Robinson Crusoe did not feel bound to 
conclude, from the single human footprint which he saw 
in the sand, that the maker of the impression had only 
one leg. 

Structure for structure, down to the minutest micro- 
scopical details, the eye, the ear, the olfactory organs, 
the nerves, the spinal cord, the brain of an ape, or of adog, 
correspond with the same organs in the human subject. 
Cut a nerve, and the evidence of paralysis, or of insensi- 
bility, is the same in the two cases; apply pressure to 
the brain, or administer a narcotic, and the signs of 
intelligence disappear in the one as in the other. What- 
ever reason we have for believing that the changes 
which take place in the normal cerebral substance of 
man give rise to atates of consciousness, the same reason 
exists for the belief that the modes of motion of the 
cerebral substance of an ape, or of a dog, produce like 
effecta, 

A dog acts as if he had all the different kinds of 
impressions of sensation of which each of us is cogni- 
sant. Moreover, he governs his movements exactly as 
if he had the feelings of distance, form, succession, 
likeness, and unlikeness, with which we are familiar, or 
as if the impressions of relation were generated in his 
mind as they are in our own. Sleeping dogs frequently 
appear to dream. If they do, it must be admitted that 
ideation goos on in them while they aro asleep; and, in 
that case, there is no reason to doubt that they are 
conscious of trains of ideas in their waking state. 
Further, that dogs, if they possess ideas at all, have 
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memories and expectations, and those potential beliefs 
of which these states are the foundation, can hardly be 
doubted by any one who is conversant with their ways. 
Finally, there would appear to be no valid argument 
against the supposition that dogs form generic ideas of 
sensible objects, Ono of the most curions peculiarities 
of the dog mind is its inherent snobbishness, shown by 
the regard paid to external respectability. The dog 
who barks foriously at a beggar will Jet a well-dressed 
man pass him without opposition. Has he not then a 
“goneric idea” of rags and dirt associated with the 
idea of aversion, and that of sleek broadcloth associated 
with tho idea of liking? 

In short, it seems hard to assign any good reason for 
denying to the higher animels any mental state, or 
process, in which the employment of the vocal or visual 
aymbols of which language is composed is not involved ; 
and comparative psychology confirms the position in 
relation to the rest of the animal world assigned to man 
by comparative anatomy. As comparative anatomy is 
easily able to show that, physically, man is but the last 
term of a long series of forms, which lead, by slow 
gradations, from the highest mammal to the almost 
formless speck of living protoplasm, which lies on the 
shadowy boundary between animal and vegetable life; 
80, comparative psychology, though but a young science, 
and far short of her elder sister’s growth, points to the 
same conclusion, 

In the absence of a distinct nervous system, we have 
no right to look for its product, consciousness ; and, even 
in those forms of animal life in which the nervous 
apparatus has reached no higher degree of development, 
than that exhibited by the system of the spinal cord 
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and the foundation of the brain in ourselves, the argu- 
ment from analogy leaves the assumption of the existence 
of any form of. consciousness unsupported. With the 
saper-addition of a nervous apparatus corresponding 
with the cerebrum in ourselves, it is allowable to 
suppose the appearance of the simplest states of con- 
sciousness, or the sensations ; and it is conceivable that 
these may at first exist, without any power of reprodac- 
ing them, as memories; and, consequently, without 
ideation. Still higher, an apparatus of correlation may 
be snperadded, until, as all these organs become more 
developed, the condition of the highest speechless 
animals is attained. 

It is a remarkable example of Hume’s sagacity that 
he perceived the importance of a branch of science 
which, even now, can hardly be said to exist ; and that, 
in a remarkable passage, he sketches in bold outlines the 
chief features of comparative psychology. 


“. . .any theory, by which we explain the operations of the 
understanding, or the origin and connexion of the passions 
in man, will acquire additional authority if we find that the 
same theory is requisite to explain the same phenomena in 
all other animals, We shall make trial of this with regard to 
the hypothesis by which we have, in the foregoing discourse, 
endeavoured to account for all experimental reasonings ; and 
it is hoped that this new point of view will serve to confirm 
all our former observations, 

“First, it, seems evident that animals, as well as men, learn 
many things from experience, and infer that the same events 
will always follow from the same causes, By this principle 
they become acquainted with the more obvious properties 
of external objects, and gradually, from their birth, treasure 
up a knowledge of the nature of fire, water, earth, stones, 
heights, depths, &c., and of the effects which result from their 
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operation, The ignorance and inexperience of the young are 
here plainly distinguishable from the cunning and wagacity of 
the old, who have learned, by long observation, to avoid what 
bmi them, and pursue what gave ease or pleasure. A horee 
that has been accustomed to the field, becomes acquainted with 
the proper height which he can leap, and will never attempt 
what exceeds his force and ability, Anold greyhound will trust 
the more fatiguing part of the chase to the younger, and will 
place himself so as to meet the here in her doubles; nor are 
the conjectures which he forms on this occasion founded on 
anything but his observation and experience. 

“This is still more evident from the effects of discipline 
and education on animals, who, by the proper applica- 
tion of rewards and punishments, may be taught any course 
of action, the most contrary to their natural instincts and pro- 
pensities, Is it not experience which renders a dog appre- 
hensive of pain when you menace him, or lift up the whip to 
beat him? Is it not even experience which makes him anawer 
to his name, and infer from such an arbitrary sound that you 
mean him rather than any of his fellows, and intend to call 
him, when you pronounce it in a certain manner and with a 
certain tone and accent ? 

‘«In all these cases we may observe that the animal infers 
some fact beyond what immediately strikes hia senses; and 
that this inference is altogether founded on past experience, 
while the creature expecta from the present object the same 
consequences which it haa always found in its observation 
to reault from similar objects. 

“ Secondly, it is impossible that this inference of the animal 
ean be founded on any process of argument or reasoning, by 
which he concludes that like events must follow like objects, 
and that the course of nature will always be regalar in its 
operations, For if there be in reslity any arguments of this 
nature they surely lie too abstruse for the observation of such 
imperfect understandings ; since it may well employ the utmost 
care and attention of a philosophic genius to discover and 
observe them. Animals therefore are not guided in these 
inferences by reasoning; neither are children; neither are 
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the generality of mankind in their ordinary actions and con- 
clusiona ; neither are philosophers themselves, who, in all the 
active parts of life, are inthe main the same as the vulgar, and 
are governed by the same maxima, Nature must have provided 
some other principle, of more ready and more general use 
and application; nor can an operation of such immense 
consequence in life as that of inferring effects from causes, 
‘be trusted to the uncertain process of reasoning and arguments- 
tion, Were this doubtful with regard to men, it seems to 
admit of no question with regard to the brute creation; and 
the conclusion being once firmly established in the one, we 
have a strong presumption, from all the rules of analogy, that 
it ought to be universally admitted, without any exception of 
reserve. It is custom alone which engages animals, from 
every object that strikes their senses, to infer its usual attend- 
ant, and carries their imagination from the appearance of 
the one to conceive the other, in that particular manner which 
we denominate belief. No other explication can be given of 
this operation in all the higher as well as lower classes of sen- 
sitive beings which fall under our notice and observation.” 
—(IV. pp. 122—4.) 


It will be observed that Hume appears to contrast 
the ‘inference of the animal” with the “ process of 
argument or reasoning in man.” But it would be « 
complete misapprebension of his intention, if we were 
to suppose, that he thereby means to imply that there 
is any real difference between the two processes, The 
“inference of the animal” is a potential belief of 
expectation ; the process of argument, or reasoning, in 
man is based upon potential beliefs of expectation, which 
are formed in the man exactly in the same way as in 
the animal. But, in men endowed with speech, the 
mental state which constitutes the potential belief ia 
represented by @ verbal proposition, and thus beoomes 
what all the world recognises as a belief. The fallacy 
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which Hume combats is, that the proposition, or verbal 
representative of a belief, has come to be regarded as 
a reality, instead of as the mere symbol which it 
really is; and that reasoning, or logic, which deals with 
nothing but propositions, is supposed to be necessary 
in order'to validate the nataral fact symbolised by those 
propositions, It is a fallacy similar to that of supposing 
that money is the foundation of wealth, whereas it is 
only the wholly unessentiat symbol of property. 

In the passage which immediately follows that just 
quoted, Hume makes admissions which might be turned 
to serious account against some of his own doctrines, 


* But though animals learn many parts of their knowledge 
from observation, there are also many parts of it which they 
derive from the origins! hand of Nature, which much exceed 
the share of capacity they possess on ordinary occasions, and 
in which they improve, little or nothing, by the longest 
practice and experience, These we denominate Instixcrs, and 
are 80 apt to admire as something very extraordinary and in- 
explicable by all the disquisitions of human understanding. 
But our wonder will perbaps cease or diminish when we con- 
sider that the exporimental reasoning itself, which we possess 
in common with beasts, and on which the whole conduct of 
life depends, is nothing but a species of instinct or mechanical 
powor, that acts in us unknown to ourselves, and in its chief 
operations is not directed by any such relations or comparison 
of ideas as aro the proper objects of our intellectual faculties, 

“ Though the instinct be different, yet still it is an instinot 
which teaches a man to avoid the fire, as much as that which 
teaches @ bird,.with such exactness, the art of incubation 
and the whole economy and order of its nursery.”—(IV. pp. 
125, 126.) 


‘The parallet here drawn between the “ avoidance of a 
fire” by a man and the incubatory instinct of a bird 
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ia inexact. The man avoids fire when he has had 
experience of the pain produced by burning ; but the 
bird incubates the first time it lays eggs, and therefore 
before it has had any experience of incubation. For 
the comparison to be admissible, it would be necessary 
that a man should avoid fire the first time he saw it, 
which is notoriously not the case. 

The term “instinct” is very vague and ill-defined, 
Itis commonly employed to denote any action, or even 
fooling, which is not dictated by conscious reasoning, 
whether it is, or is not, the result of previous experience. 
It is “instinct” which leads a chicken just hatched to pick 
up grain of corn; parental love is said to be “ instin- 
tive” ; the drowning man who catches at astraw does it 
“instinctively ” ; and the hand that accidentally touches 
something hot is drawn back by “instinct.” Thus “in. 
stinot” is made to cover everything from a simple reflex 
movement, in which the organ of consciousness need 
not be at all implicated, up to a complex combina- 
tion of acta directed towards a definite end and accom- 
panied by intense consciousness. 

But this loose employment of the term “inatinct’” 
really accords with the nature of the thing; for it is 
wholly impossible to draw any line of demarcation 
between reflex actions and instincts, If a frog, on the 
flank of which a little drop of acid has been placed, 
rubs it off with the foot of the same side ; and, if that foot 
be held, performs the same operation, at the cost of 
much effort, with the other foot, it certainly displays » 
curious instinct. But it is no less true that the whole 
operation is a reflex operation of the spinal cord, 
which can be performed quite as well when the brain is 
destréyed ; and between which and simple reflex actions 
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there is 2 complete series of gradations. In like manner, 
when an infant takes the breast, it is impossible to say 
whether the action should be rather termed instinctive 
or reflex. 

‘What are usually called the instincts of animals are, 
however, acts of such a nature that, if they were 
performed by men, they would involve the generation of 
a series of ideas and of inferences from them ; and it is 
a carious, and apparently an insoluble, problem whether 
they are, or are not, accompanied by cerebral changes of 
the same nature as those which give rise to ideas and 
inferences in ourselves, When a chicken picks up a 
grain, for example, are there, firstly, certain sensations, 
accompanied by the feeling of relation between the grain 
and its own body; secondly, a desire of the grain; 
thirdly, a volition to seize it? Or, are only the sensational 
terms of the series actually represented in consciousness § 

The latter seems the more probable opinion, though 
it must be admitted that the other alternative is 
possible. But, in this case, the series of mental states 
which occurs is such as would be represented in 
language by a series of propositions, and would afford 
proof positive of the existence of innate ideas, in the 
Cartesian sense, Indeed, a metaphysical fowl, brood- 
ing over the mental operations of his fully-fledged con- 
sciousness, might appeal to the fact as proof that, in the 
very first action of his life, he assumed the existence of 
the Ego and the non-Ego, and of a relation between the 
two. 

In all seriousness, if the existence of instincts be 
granted, the possibility of the existence of innate ideas, 
in the most extended sense ever imagined by Descartes, 
must also be admitted. In fect. Descartes, as we have 
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soon, illustrates what he means by an innate idea, by 
the analogy of hereditary diseases or hereditary mental 
peculiarities, such as generosity On the other hand, 
hereditary mental tendencies may jastly be termed 
instinets; and still more appropriately might those 
special proclivities, which constitute what we call genius, 
come into the same category. 

‘The child who ia impelled to draw as soon as it can 
hold a pencil ; the Mozart who breaks out into music as 
early; the boy Bidder who worked ont the most com- 
plicated sums without learning arithmetic; the boy 
Pascal who evolved Enclid out of his own conscious- 
ness: all these may be said to have been impelled by 
instinct, as much as are the beaver and the bes, And the 
man of genius, is distinct in kind from the man of clever- 
ness, by reason of the working within him of strong 
innate tendencies —which cultivation may improve, but 
which it oan no more create, than horticulture can make 
thistles bear figs, The snalogy betweon » yusical 
instrament and the mind holds good here also, Art 
and industry may get much music, of a sort, out of a 
penny whistle ; but, when all is done, it has no chance 
against an organ. The innate musical potentialities of 
the two are infinitely different. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LANGUAGE—PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING NECESSARY TRUTHS. 


‘Tsovan wo may accept Hume's conclusion that speech- 
leso animals think, believe, and reason ; yet, it must be 
borne in mind, that there is an important difference 
between the signification of the terms when applied to 
them and when applied to those animals which possess 
language. The thoughts of the former are trains of 
mere feelings; those of the latter are, in addition, 
trains of the ideas of the signs which represent feelings, 
and which are called “ words.” 

A word, in fact, is » spoken or written sign, the idea 
of which is, by repetition, so closely associated with the 
ides of the simple or complex feeling which it represents, 
that the association becomes indiasoluble. No English- 
man, for example, can think of the word “dog” without 
immediately having the idea of the group of impres- 
sions to which that name is given; and convorsely, the 
group of impressions immediately calls up the idea of 
the word “ dog.” 

The association of words with impressions and ideas 
is the process of naming; and language approaches 
perfection, in proportion as the shades of difference 
between various ideas and impressions are represented 
by differences in their names. 

The names of simple impressions and ideas, or of 
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groups of co-existent or successive complex impressions 
and ideas, considered per se, are substantives ; as redness, 
dog, silver, mouth; while the names of impressions or 
ideas considered as parts or attributes of a complex whole, 
are adjectives. Thus redness, considered as part of the 
complex idea of a rose, becomes the adjective red ; flesh- 
eator, as part of the idea of a dog, is represented by 
carnivorous; whiteness, as part of the idea of silver, is 
white; and so on. 

The linguistic machinery for the expression of belief 
is called predication ; and, as all beliefs express ideas of 
relation, we may say that the sign of predication is the 
verbal symbol of a feeling of relation. The words which 
serve to indicate predication are verbs. If I say “silver’’ 
and then “ white,” I merely utter two names; but if I 
interpose between them the verb “is,” I express a 
belief in the co-existence of the feeling of whiteness 
with the other feelings which constitute the totality of 
the complex idea of silver; in other words, I predicate 
“ whiteness ” of silver. 

In such a case as this, the verb expresses predication 
and nothing else, and is called a copula. But, in tho great 
majority of verbs, the word is the sign of a complex ides, 
and the predication is expressed only by its form, Thus 
in “ silver shines,” the verb “to shine” ia the sign for 
the feeling of brightness, and the mark of predication 
Ties in the form “shine-«."” 

Another result is brought about by the forms of 
verbs.’ By slight modifications they are made to indicate 
that a belief, or prodication, is a memory, or is an expec- 
tation. Thus “silver shone” expresses a memory ; 
“silver will shine” an expectation. 

The form of words which expresses a predication is 
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@ proposition. Hence, every predication is the verbal 
equivalent of » belief; and, as every belief is either an 
immediate consciousness, # memory, or an expectation, 
and as every expectation is traceable to's memory, it 
follows that, in the long run, all propositions express 
either immediate states of consciousness, or memories. 
The proposition which predicates A of X must mean 
either, that the fact is testified by my present conscious 
ness, as when I say that two colours, visible at this 
moment, resemble one another ; or that A isindissolubly 
associated with X in memory ; or that A is indissolubly 
associated with X in expectation, But it has already been 
shown that expectation is only an expression of memory. 

Hume does not discuss the nature of language, but so 
much of what remains to be said, concerning his philo- 
sophical tenets, turns upon the value and the origin of 
verbal propositions, that this summary sketch of the re- 
lations of language to the thinking process will probably 
not: be deemed superfluous. 

So large an extent of the field of thonght is traversed 
by Hume, in his discussion of the verbal propositions in 
which mankind enshrine their beliefs, that it would be 
impossible to follow him throughout all the windings of 
his long journey, within the limits of this essay. I 
purpose, therefore, to limit myself to those propositions 
which coneern—-1, Necessary Truths; 2. The order of 
Nature; 3, The Soul ; 4. Theism ; 5. The Passions and 
Volition ; 6, The Principle of Morals. 


Hume's views respecting .necessary truths, and more 
particularly concerning causation, have, more than any 
other part of his teaching, contributed to give him a 
prominent place in the history of philosophy. 


ww NECESSARY TRUTHS. uz 


** All the objects of hnmen reason and inquiry may natur- 
ally be divided into two kinds, to wit, relations of ideas and 
matters of fact. Of the first kind are the sciences of goometry, 
algebra, and arithmetic, and, in short, every affirmation which 
is either intuitively or demonstratively certain, That the 
square of the hypothenuse is equal to the square of the two sides, 
is a proposition which expresses a relation between these two 
figures, That three times five is equal to the half of thirty, 
expresves relation between these numbers, Propositions of 
this kind are discoverable by the mere operation of thought 
without dependence on whatever is anywhere existent in 
the universe. Though there never were a circle or a triangle 
in nature, the truths demonstrated by Euclid would for ever 
retain their certainty and evidence, 

“Matters of fact, which are the second objects of human 
Treason, are not ascertained in the same manner, nor is an 
evidence of their trath, however great, of a like nature with 
the foregoing. The contrary of every matter of fact is still 
possible, because it can never imply a contradiction, and in 
conceived by the mind with the same facility and distjnct- 
nees, as if ever 60 conformable to reality, That the sun will 
not rise to-morrow, is no less intelligible a proposition, and 
implies no more contradiction, than the affirmation, that it will 
rise, We should in vain, therefore, attempt to demonstrate 
its falsehood, Were it demonstratively false, it'would imply 
contradiction, and could never be distinctly conceived by 
the mind.”—(1V, pp. 32, 33.) 


‘The distinction here drawn between the truths of 
geometry and other kinds of truth is far less sharply 
indicated in the Treatise, but as Hume expressly dis- 
owns any opinions on these matters but such as are 
expressed in the /nguiry, we may confine ourselves to 
the latter ; and it is needful to look narrowly into tho 
propositions here laid down, as much stress bas been 
laid upon Hume's admission that the truths of mathe- 
matics are intuitively and demonstratively certain; in 
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‘ other words, that they are necessary and, in that respect, 
differ from all other kinds of belief. 

What is meant by the assertion that “ propositions 
of this kind are discoverable by the mere operation 
of thought without dependence on what is anywhere 
existent in the univeree” $ 

Suppose that there were no such things as impressions 
of sight and touch anywhere in the universe, what idea 
could we have even of a straight line, much less of a 
triangle and of the relations between its sidest The 
fundamental proposition of all Hume's philosophy is 
that ideas are copied from impressions ; and, therefore, 
if there were no impressions of straight lines and 
triangles there could be no ideas of straight lines and 
triangles. But what we mean by the universe is the 
sum of our actual and possible impressions. 

So, again, whether our conception of number is de- 
rived from relations of impressions in space or in time, 
the impressions must exist in nature, that is, in expe- 
rience, before their relations can be perceived. Form 
and number are mere nawes for certain relations 
between matters of fact; unless a man had seen or felt, 
the difference betwoon a straight line and a crooked one, 
straight and crooked would have no more meaning to 
‘him, than red and blue to the blind. 

The axiom, that things which are equal to the same 
are equal to one another, is only particular case of the 
predication of similarity ; if there were no impressions, 
it is obvious that there could be no predicates. But 
what is an existence in the universe but an impression ? 

If what aro called necessary truths are rigidly ana- 
lysed, they will be found to be of two kinds. Either 
they depend on the convention which underlies the 
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possibility of intelligible speech, that terms shall al- 
ways have the same meaning; or they are propositions 
the negation of which implies the dissolution of some 
association in memory or expectation, which is in fact 
indissoluble ; or the denial of some fact of immediate 
consciousness. 

The “necessary truth” A — A means that the per- 
ception which is called A shall always be called A. The 
“necessary truth” that “two straight lines cannot in- 
close @ space,” means that wo have no memory, and can 
form no expectation of their so doing. The denial of 
tho “necessary truth” that the thought now in my mind 
exists, involves the denial of consciousness. 

To the assertion that the evidence of matter of fact, 
ig not so strong as that of relations of ideas, it may be 
justly replied, that a great number of matters of fact are. 
nothing but relations of ideas, If I say that red ia unlike 
blue, I make an assertion concerning a relation of ideas ; 
but it is also matter of fact, and the contrary proposition 
is inconceivable. If I remember! something that hap- 
pened five minutes ago, that is matter of fact; and, at 
the same time, it expresses a relation between the event 
remembered and the present time. It is wholly incon- 
ceivable to me that the event did not happen, so that 
my assurance respecting it isaa strong as that which 
T have respecting any other necessary truth. In fact, 
the man is either very wiso or very virtuous, or very 
lucky, perhaps all three, who bas gone through life 
without accumulsting a store of such necessary beliefa 
which he would give a good deal to be ablo to dis- 
believe. 

1 Hume, however, expresily includes the ‘‘records of our 
memory” among his matters of fact.—(I¥. p. 83.) 
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It would be beside the mark to discuss the matter 
further on the present occasion. It is sufficient to point 
out that, whatever may be the differences, between ma- 
thematical and other traths, they do not justify Hume's 
statement. And it is, at any rate, impossible to prove, 
that the cogency of mathematical first principles is due 
toanything more than these circamatances ; that the ex- 
periences with which they are concerned are among the 
first which arize in tho mind ; that they are ao incessantly 
repeated as to justify us, according to the ordinary laws 
of ideation, in expecting that the associations which 
they form will be of extreme tenacity ; while the fact, 
that the expectations based upon them are always 
verified, finishes the process of welding them together, 

‘Thus, if the axioms of mathematics are innate, nature 
would seem to have taken uonecessary trouble; since 
the ordinary process of association appears to be amply 
sufficient to confer upon them al] the universality and 
necessity which they actually possess. 


‘Whatever needless admissions Hume may have made 
respecting other necessary truths he is quite clear 
about the axiom of causation, “ That whatever event has 
a beginning must have a cause ;” whether and in what 
sense it is a necesaary truth ; and, that question being 
decided, whence it is derived. 

With respect to the first question, Hume denies that 
it is a necessary truth, in the sense that we are unable 
to conceive the contrary. The evidence by which he 
supports this conclusion in the Inquiry, however, is 
not strictly relevant to the issue. 


“No object ever discovers, by the qualities which appear to 
the senses, either the cause which produced it, or the effects 
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which will arise from it; nor can our reason, unassisted by 
experience, ever draw any inference concerning reat existence 
and matter of fact.”—(IV. p, 35.) 


Abundant illustrations are given of this assertion, 
which indeed cannot be seriously doubted ; but it docs 
not follow that, because we are totally unable to say what 
cause preceded, or what effect will succeed, any event, 
we do not necessarily suppose that the event had a cause 
and will be succeeded by an effect. The scientific inves- 
tigator who notes a new phenomenon may be utterly 
ignorant of its cause, but he will, without hesitation, seek 
for that causo. If you ask him why he does so, he will 
probably say that it must have had a cause; and thereby 
imply that his belief in causation is a necessary belief. 

In the Treatise Hume indeed takes the bull by the 
horns: 


««, , . a8 all distinct ideas are separable from each other, 
and as the ideas of cause and effect are evidently distinct, ‘twit 
be enay for us to conceive any object to be non-existent this 
moment and existent {he next, without conjoining to it the 
distinct iden of cause or productive principle.”"—(I. p. 112.) 





If Hume had been content to state what he 
believed to be matter of fact, andhad abstained from 
giving superfluous reasons for that which is susceptible 
of being proved or disproved only by personal expe- 
rience, his position would have been stronger. For it 
seems clear that, on the ground of observation, heis quite 
right, Any man who lets his fancy run riot ina waking 
dream, may experience the existence at one moment, and 
the non-existence at the next, of phenomena which 
suggest no connexion of cause and effect. Not only 60, 
but it is notorious that, to the unthinking mass of man- 
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kind, nine-tenths of the facts of life do not suggest the 
relation of cause and effect ; and they practically deny 
the existence of any such relation by attributing them to 
chance, Fow gamblers but would stare if they were told 
that the falling of a die on » particular face is as much 
the effect of a definite cause as the fact of its falling ; it 
is a proverb that ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth ;” 
and even thoughtful men usually receive with surprise 
the suggestion, that the form of the crest of every wave 
that breaks, wind-driven, on the sea-shore, and the 
direction of every particle of foam that flies before the 
gale, are the exact effects of definite causes; and, as such, 
must be capable of being determined, deductively, from 
the laws of motion and the properties of air and water. 
So again, there are large numbers of highly intelli- 
gent persons who rather pride themselves on their fixed 
belief that our volitions have no cause ; or that the will 
causes itse)f, which is either the same thing, or a contra- 
diction in terms. 

Hume's argument in support of what appears to be 
a, true proposition, however, is of the circular sort, for the 
major premiss, that all distinct ideas are soparable in 
thought, assumes the question at issue. 

But the question whether the idea of causation is 
necessary, or not, is really of very little importance. 
For, to say that an idea is necessary is simply to affirm 
that we cannot conceive the contrary ; and the fact that 
we cannot conceive the contrary of any belief may be 
a presumption, but is certainly no proof, of its truth. 

In tho well-known experiment of touching a single 
round object, such as a marble, with crossed fingers, it 
is utterly impossible to conceive that we have not two 
round objects under them; and, though light is un- 
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doubtedly © mere sensation arising in the brain, it is 
utterly impossible to conceive that it is not ontaide the 
retina. In the same way, he who touches anything with 
a rod, not only is irresistibly led to believe that the 
sensation of contact is at the end of the rod, but is 
utterly incapable of conceiving that this sensation is 
really in his head. Yet that which is inconceivable is 
manifestly true in all these cases. The beliefa and the 
unbeliefs are alike necessary, and alike erroneous. 

It is commonly urged that the axiom of causation 
cannot be derived from experience, hecause experience 
only proves that many things have causes, whereas the 
axiom declares that all things have causes. The syllo- 
gism, “many things which come into existence have 
causes, A has come into existence: therefore A had n 
cause,” is obviously fallacious, if A is not previously 
shown to be one of the “many things.” And this ob- 
jection is perfectly sound so far as it goes. The axiom of 
causation cannot possibly be deduced from any general 
proposition which simply embodies experience. But it 
does not follow that the belief, or expectation, expressed 
by the axiom, is not a product of experience, generated 
antecedently to, and altogether independently of, the 
logically unjustifiable language in which we express it. 

In fact, the axiom of causation resembles all other 
beliefs of expectation in being the verbal symbol of a 
purely automatic act of the mind, which is altogether 
extra-logical, and would be illogical, if it were not con- 
stantly verified by experience. Experience, as we have 
seen, stores up memories; memories generate expecta- 
tions or belisfs—why they do so may be explained here- 
after by proper investigation of cerebral physiology. 
But, to eeek for the reason of the facts in the verbal 
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symbols by which they are expressed, and to be as- 
tonished that it is not to be found there, is surely 
singular; and what Hume did was to turn attention 
from the verbal proposition to the psychical fact ot 
whioh it is the symbol. 


‘When any natural object or event is presented, it is im- 
postible for us, by any sagacity or penetration, to diecover, or 
even conjecture, without experience, what event will result 
from it, or to carry our foresight beyond that object, which is 
immediately present to the memory and senses, Even after 
one instance or experiment, where we have observed a par- 
ticular event to follow upon another, wo are not entitled to 
form o general rale, or foretel! what will happen in like 
cases; it being justly eateemed an unpardonable temerity to 
judge of the whole course of nature from one single ex- 
periment, however accurate or certain. But when one pat- 
ticular species of events has always, in all instances, been 
conjoined with another, we make no longer any scruple of 
foretelling one upon the appearance of the other, and of 
employing that reasoning which can alone assure us of 
any matter of fact or existence. We then call the one 
object Cause, the other Effect, We suppose that there is 
soine connexion between them : some power in the one, by 
which it infallibly produces the other, and operates with 
the greatest certainty and strongest necessity... . But 
there is nothing in a number of instances, different from 
every single instance, which is supposed to be exactly similar ; 
except only, that after a repetition of similar instances, the 
mind is carried by habit, upon the sppearance of one event, 
to expect ite usual attendant, and to believo that it will 
exist. ... The first time a man saw the communication of 
motion by impulse, as by the shock of two billiard balls, he 
could not pronounce that the one event was connected, but. 
only that it was conjoined, with the other. After he bas 
observed several instances of thia nature, he then pronounces 
them to be connected. What alteration has happened to give 
rise to this new idea of connexion ? Nothing but thathe now 
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feels these eventa to be connected in his imagination, and can 
Teadily foresee the existence of the one from the appearance 
of the other. When wo say, therefore, that one object is 
connected with another we mesn only that they have acquired 
a connexion in our thought, and give riso to this inference, by 
which they become proofs of each other's existence ; a con- 
clusion which is somewhat extraordinary, but which seems 
founded on sufficient evidence.""—(IV. pp. 87—89.) 


In the fifteenth section of the third part of the 
Treatise, under the head of the Rules by which to Judge 
of Causes and Effects, Hume gives a sketch of the method 
of allocating effects to their causes, upon which, so far 
as I am aware, no improvement was made down to the 
time of the publication of Mill's Logic. Of Mill's four 
methods, that of agreement is indicated in the following 
Passage :—~ 

“. , . where several different objects produce the same 
effect, it must be by meana of some quality which we dis- 
cover to be common amonget them, For as like effects imply 
Jike causes, we must always ascribe the causation to the 
circumstance wherein we discover the resemblance.”— 
(1. p. 229.) 


Next, the foundation of the method of difference is 
stated -— 


“The difference in the the effects of two resembling ob- 
ject must proceed from that particular in which they differ. 
For, as like causes always produce like effects, when in any 
instance we find our expectation to be diseppointed, we must 
conclude that this irregularity proceeda from some difference 
in the causes.”—{(I. p. 230.) 


In tthe succeeding paragraph the method of concomi- 
tant variations is foreshadowed. 
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‘When any object increases or diminishes with the in- 
creass or diminution of the cause, ’tis to be regarded as « 
compounded effect, derived from the union of the several 
different effects which arise from the several different parts 
of the cause, The absence or presence of one part of the 
cause is here supposed to be always attended with the absence 
or presence of a proportionable part of the effect, This con- 
stant conjunction sufficiently proves that the one part ia the 
canse of the other. We must, however, beware not to draw 
such a conclusion from a few experiments.” (I, p, 280.) 


Lastly, the following rule, though awkwardly stated, 
contains a suggestion of the method of residues :— 


“, . , an object which ‘exists for any time in its full per- 
fection without any effect, is not the sole cause of that offect, 
but requires to be assisted by some other principle, which 
tnay forward its influence and{ operation, For as like effete 
necessurily follow from like causes, and in a contiguous time 
and place, their separation fora moment shows that these 
causes are not complete onea.”—(I, p. 280.) 


In addition to the bare notion of necessary connexion 
between the cause and its effect, we undoubtedly find in 
our minds the idea of something resident in the canso 
which, aa we say, produces the effect, and we call thia 
something Force, Power, or Energy. Hume explains 
Force and Power as the results of the association with 
inanimate causes of the feelings of endeavour or re- 
sistance which we experience, when our bodies give rise 
to, or resist, motion. 

If 1 throw a bail, I have a sense of effort which ends 
when the ball leaves my hand ; and, if I catch a ball, I 
have a sense of resistance which comes to an end with 
the quiescence of the ball. In the former case, there is 
a strong suggestion of something having gone from 
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myself into the ball; in the latter, of something 
having beén received from the ball. Let any one hold 
8 piece of iron near a strong magnet, and the feeling 
that the magnet endeavours to pull the iron one way 
in the same manner as he endeavours to pull it in the 
opposite direction, is very strong. 

As Hume says :— 


“No animal can put external bodies in motion without the 
sentiment of a nisus, or endeavour; and every animal has « 
sentiment or feeling from the stroke or blow of an externs? 
object that is in motion, These sensations, which are merely 
animal, and from which we can, a priori, draw no inference, 
we are apt to transfer to inaniinate objects, and to suppose 
that they Lave aome such feelings whenever they tranefer or 
receive motion.”"—(IV. p. 91, note.) 


It is obviously, however, an absurdity not less groas 
than that of supposing the sensation of warmth to exist 
in a fire, to imagine that the subjective sensation of 
effort or resistance in ourselves can be present in exter- 
nal objects, when they stand in the relation of causes to 
other objects. 

To the argument, that we have a right to suppose the 
relation of cause and effect to contain something more 
than invariable succession, because, when we ourselves 
act ag causes, or in volition, we are conscious of exerting 
power ; Hume replies, that we know nothing of the 
feeling we call power except as effort or resistance ; and 
that we have not the slightest means of knowing 
whether it has anything to do with the production of 
bodily motion or mental changes. And he points out, 
as Descartes and Spinoza had done before him, that 
when voluntary motion takes place, that which we will 
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is not the immediate consequence of the act of volition, 
but something which is separated from it by a long 
chain of causes and effects. If the will is the cause of 
the movement of a limb, it can be so only in the sense 
that the guard who gives the order to go on, is the cause 
of the transport of a train from one station to another, 


“We learn from snatomy, that the immediate object of 
power in volantary motion is not the member itself which is 
moved, but certain muscles and nerves and animal spirits, 
and perhaps something still more minute and unknown, 
through which the motion is successively propagated, ere it 
reach the member itself, whose motion is the immediate 
object of volition. Can there bea more certain proof that the 
power by which the whole operation is performed, ao far 
from being directly and fully known by an inward sentiment 
or consciousness, is to the last degree mysterious and unin- 
telligible? Here the mind wills a certain event: Imme- 
diately another event, unknown to ourselves, and totally 
different from the one intended, is produced : This event pro- 
duces another equally unknown : Till at last, through a long 
succession, the desired event is produced.” —(IV. p. 78.) 


A still stronger argument against ascribing an ob. 
jective existence to force or power, on the strength of 
our supposed direct intuition of power in voluntary acts, 
may be urged from the unquestionable fact, that we do 
not know, and cannot know, that volition does cause 
corporeal motion; while there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of the view that it is no cause, but merely 
& concomitant of that motion. But the nature of 
volition will be more fitly considered hereafter. 


‘CHAPTER VIL. 
THE ORDER OF NATURE: MIRACLES. 


Tr our beliefs of expectation are based on our beliefs of 
memory, and anticipation is only inverted recollection, it 
necessarily follows that every belief of expectation implies 
the belief that the future will have a certain resemblance 
to the past, From the first hour of experience, onwards, 
this belief is constantly being verified, until old age is 
inclined to suspect that experience has nothing new to 
offer. And when the experience of generation after 
generation is recorded, and a single book tells us more 
than Methuselah could have learned, had he spent every 
waking hour of his thousand years in learning; when 
apparent disorders are found to be only the recurrent 
pulses of a slow working order, and the wonder of a 
year becomes the commonplace of a century; when 
repeated and minute examination never reveals a break 
in the chain of causes and effects ; and the whole edifice 
of practical life is built upon our faith in its continuity ; 
the belief that that chain has never been broken and 
will never be broken, becomes one of the strongest and 
most justifiable of human convictions. And it must be 
admitted to be a reasonable request, if we ask those who 
would have us put faith in the actual occurrence of 
K 
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interruptions of that order, to produce evidence in 
favour of their view, not only equal, but superior, in 
woight to that which leads us to adopt ours. 

. This is the essential argument of Hume's famous 
disquisition upon miracles; and it may safely be 
declared to be irrefragable. But it must be admitted 
that Hume has surrounded the kernel of his essay with 
a shell of very doubtful value. 

The first step in this, as in all other discussions, is 
to come to a clear understanding as to the meaning of 
the terms employed. Argumentation whether miracles 
are possible, and, if possible, credible, is mere beating 
the air until the arguers have agreed what they mean 
by the word “ miracles.” 

Hume, with less than his usual perspicuity, but in 
accordance with a common practice of believers in the 
miraculous, defines a miracle as a “violation of the 
Jaws of nature,” or as “a transgression of a law of 
nature by a particular volition of the Deity, or by the 
interposition of some invisible agent.” 

There must, he says, 


“be an uniform experience against every miraculous event, 
otherwise the event would not merit that appellation, And 
as an uniform experience amounts to @ proof, there is here 
a direct and full proof, from the nature of the fact, against 
the existence of any miracle; nor can such a proof be 
destroyed or the iniracle rendered credible but by an opposite 
proof which is superior." —{IV. p. 134.) 


Every one of these dicta appears to be open to serious 
objection. 

The word “ miracle ”—smiraculum,—in its primitive 
and legitimate sense, simply means something wonderful. 
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Cicero applies it as readily to the fancies of philoao- 
phers, “Portenta et mirscula philosophorum somni- 
antium,” as we do to the prodigies of priests. And 
the source of the wonder which » miracle excites is the 
belief, on the part of those who witness it, that it 
transcends or contradicts ordinary experience. 

The definition of a miracle asa “ violation of the laws 
of nature” is, in reality, an employment of language 
which, on the face of the matter, cannot be justified, 
For “nature” means neither more nor less than that 
which is; the sum of phenomena presented to our 
experience ; the totality of events past, present, and to 
come. Every event must be taken to be a part of 
nature, until proof to the contrary is supplied. And 
such proof is, from the nature of the case, impossible. 

Hume asks :— 


“Why is it more than probable that all men must die: 
that lead cannot of itself remain suspended in the air : that firo 
consumes wood and is extinguished by water ; unless it be that 
these events are found agreeable to the laws of nature, and 
there is required a violation of those laws, or in other words, 
a miracle, to prevent them?"—{IV. p. 183.) 


But the reply is obvious; not one of theso events is 
“more than probable”; though the probability may 
reach such # very high degree that, in ordinary language, 
wo aro justified in saying that the opposite events are 
impossible, Calling our often verified experience a “law 
of nature” adds nothing to its value, nor in the slightest 
degree increases any probability that it will be verified 
again, which may arise out of the fact of its frequent 
verification. 

If a piece of lead ware to remain suspended of itself, in 

K2 
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the air, the occurrence would bea “miracle,” in the cense 
of a wonderful event, indeed ; but no one trained in the 
methods of science would imagine that any law of nature 
was really violated thereby. He would simply set to work 
to investigate the conditions under which so highly 
unexpected an occurrence took place, and thereby 
enlarge his experience and modify his hitherto unduly 
narrow conception of the laws of nature, 

‘The alternative definition, that a miracle.is “a trans- 
grossion of a law of nature by a particular volition of 
the Deity, or by the interposition of some invisible 
agent,” (IV, p. 134, note) ia still less defensible, For a 
vast number of miracles have professedly been worked, 
neither by the Deity, nor by any invisible agent ; but by 
Beelzebub and his compeers, or by very visible men. 

Moreover, not to repeat what has been said respecting 
the absurdity of supposing that something which occurs 
is a transgression of laws, our only knowledge of which is 
derived from the observation of that which occurs; 
upon what sort of evidence can we be justified in 
concluding that a given event is the effect of a particular 
volition of tho Deity, or of the interposition of some 
invisible (that is unperceivable) agent? It may be 80, 
but how is the assertion, that it is so, to be tested? If 
it be said that the event exceeds the power of natural 
causes, what can justify such a saying? The day-fly 
has better grounds for calling a thunderstorm super- 
natural, than has man, with his experience of an 
infinitesimal fraction of duration, to say that the most 
astonishing event that can be imagined is beyond the 
stope of natural causes. 


“ Whatever is intelligible and can be distinctly conceived, 
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implies no contradiction, and can never be proved false by 
any demonstration, argumeat, or abstract reasoning a priori,” 
(IV. p. 44.) 


So wrote Hume, with perfect justice, in his Sceptical 
Doubts, But s miracle, in the sense of a sudden and 
complete change in the customary order of nature, is 
intelligible, can be distinctly conceived, implies no con- 
tradiction ; and, therefore, according to Hume's own 
showing, cannot be proved false by any demonstrative 
argument. 

Nevertheless, in diametrical contradiction to his own 
principles, Hume says elsewhere :— 


“Tt is a miracle that a dead man should come to life: 
because that has never been observed in any age or country.” 
—(IV. p. 134,) 


That isto say, there is an uniform experience against 
such on event, and therefore, if it occurs, it is a violation 
of the laws of nature. Or, to put the argument in its 
naked absurdity, that which never has happened never 
can happen, without a violation of the laws of nature. 
In truth, if a dead man did come to life, tho fact 
would be evidence, not that any law of nature had been 
violated, but that those lawa, even when they express 
the results of @ very long and uniform experience, are 
necessarily based on incomplete knowledge, and are to 
be held only as grounds of more or less justifiable 
expectation. 

‘To sum up, the definition of a miracle as » suspension 
or 8 contravention of the order of Nature is self-contra- 
dictory, because all we know of the order of nature is 
derived from our observation of the course of events of 
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which the so-called miracle is a part. On the other 
hand, no event is too extraordinary to be possible; 
and, therefore, if by the term miracles we mean only 
“extremely wonderful events,” there can be no just 
ground for denying the possibility of their occurrence. 


But when we turn from the question of the possibility 
of miracles, however they may be defined, in the 
abstract, to that respecting the grounds upon which we 
aro justified in believing any particular miracle, Hume’s 
arguments have a very different value, for they resolve 
themselves into a simple statement of the dictates of 
common sense—which may be expressed in this canon : 
the more a statement of fact conflicts with previous 
experience, the more complete must be the evidence 
which is to justify us in believing it. It is upon this 
principle that every one carries on the business of 
common life, If a man tells me he saw a piebald horse 
in Piccadilly, I believe him without hesitation. The 
thing itself is likely enough, and there is no imaginable 
motive for his deceiving me, But if the same person 
tells me he observed a zebra there, I might hesitate a 
little about accepting his testimony, unless I were well 
satisfied, not only as to his previous acquaintance with 
zebras, but as to his powers and opportunities of obser- 
vation in the present case. If, however, my informant 
assured me that he beheld a centaur trotting down that 
famous thoroughfare, I should emphatically decline to 
credit his statement ; and this even if he were the most 
saintly of men and ready to suffer martyrdom in support 
of hia belief. In such a case, I could, of course, entertain 
no doubt of the good faith of the witness; it would be 
only hia competency, which unfortunately haa very little 
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to do with good faith or intensity of conviction, which I 
should presume to call in question. 

Indeed, I hardly know what testimony would satisfy 
me of the existence of a live centaur. To put an 
extreme case, suppose the late Johannes Miiller, of 
Berlin, the greatest anatomist and physiologist among my 
contemporaries, had barely affirmed ho had seen a live 
centaur, I ahould certainly have been staggered by the 
weight of an assertion coming from such an authority. 
But I could have got no further than a suspension of 
judgment, For, on the whole, it would have been more 
probable that even he had fallen into some error of inter- 
pretation of the facts which came under his observation, 
than that such an animal as a centaur really existed. 
And nothing short of @ careful monograph, by a highly 
competent investigator, accompanied by figures and 
measurements of all the most important parts of a con- 
taur, put forth under circumstances which could leave 
no doubt that falsification or misinterpretation would 
meet with immediate exposure, could possibly enable a 
man of science to feel that he acted conscientiously, in 
expressing his belief in the existence of a centaur on 
the evidence of testimony. 

This hesitation about admitting the existence of such 
an animal as a centaur, be it observed, does not deserve 
reproach, ag scepticism, but moderate praise, as mere 
scientific good faith. It need not imply, and it does 
not, so far as I am concerned, any « priori hypothesis 
that a centaur is an impossible animal; or, that his 
existence, if he did exist, would violate the Jaws of 
nature. Indubitably, the organisation of a centaur pre- 
sents a variety of practical difiiculties to an unatomist and 
physiologist ; and a good many of those generalisations 
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of our present experience, which we are pleased to 
call laws of nature, would be upset by the appearance 
of such an animal, so that we should have to frame new 
laws to cover our extended experience. Every wise 
man will admit that the possibilities of nature are 
infinite, and include centaurs ; but he will not the less 
feel it hig duty to hold fast, forthe present, by the 
dictum of Lucretius, ‘ Nam certe ex vivo Centauri non fit 
imago,” and to cast the entire burthen of proof, that 
centaurs exist, on the shoulders of those who ask him to 
believe the statement. 

Judged by tho canons either of common sense, or of 
science, which are indeed one and the same, all “miracles” 
are centaurs, or they would not be miracles ; and men of 
sense and science will deal with them on the same princi- 
ples, No one who wishes to keep well within the limits of 
that which he has a right to assert will affirm that it is 
impossible that the sun and moon should ever havo 
been made to appear to stand still in the valley of 
Ajalon ; or that the walls of city should have fallen 
down ata trumpet blast; or that water was turned into 
wine; because such events are contrary to uniform experi- 
ence and violate lawsof nature. For aught he can prove 
to the contrary, such events may appear in the order of 
nature to-morrow. But common sense and common 
honesty alike oblige him to demand from those who 
would have him believe in the actnal occurrence of 
such events, evidence of a cogency proportionate to 
their departure from probability ; evidence at least as 
strong as that, which the man who says he bas seen 
a centaur is bound to produce, unless he is content to 
be thought either more than credulous or less than 
honest. 
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But are there any miracles on record, the evidence 
for which fulfils the plain and simple requirements 
alike of elementary logic and of elementary morality 1 

Hume answers this question without the smallest 
hesitation, and with all the authority of a historical 
specialist :— 


“There is not to be found, in all history, any miracle 
attested by a aufficient number of men, of auch unquestioned 
goodness, education, and learning, ax to secure us against all 
delusion in themselves; of such undoubted integrity, aa to 
place them beyond all suspicion of any design to docsive 
others ; of such credit and reputation in the eyea of mankind, 
ag to have a great deal to lose in case of their being detected 
in any falsehood ; and at the same time attesting facts, per- 
formed in auch a public manner, and in go celebrated 8 part 
of the world, as to render the detection unavoidable: All 
which circumstances are requisite to give us a full assurance 
of the teatimony of men,”—(IV. p. 135.) 


These are grave assertions, but they are least likely 
to be challenged by those who have made it their 
business to weigh evidence and to give their decision 
under a due sense of the moral responsibility which 
they incur in so doing. 

It is probable that few persons who proclaim their 
belief in miraclea have considered what would be 
necessary to justify that belief in the case of a professed 
modern miracle-worker. Suppose, for example, it is 
affirmed that A.B. died and that C.D. brought him to 
life again. Let it be granted that A.B. and C.D. are 
persons of unimpeachable honour and veracity ; that 
C.D. is the next heir to A.B.’s estate, and therefore had 
a stvoug motive for not bringing him to life again ; and 
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that all A.B,’s relations, respectable persons who bore 
him a strong affection, or had otherwise an interest in his 
being alive, declared that they saw him die. Furthermore, 
let A.B. be seen after his recovery by all his friends 
and neighbours, and let his and their depositions, that 
he is now alive, be taken down before a magistrate of 
known integrity and acuteness : would all this constitute 
even presumptive evidence that C.D. had worked a 
miracle? Unquestionably not. For the most important 
link in the whole chain of evidence is wanting, and 
that is the proof that A.B. was really dead. The 
evidence of ordinary observers on auch a point as this 
is absolutely worthless. And, even medical evidence, 
unless the physician is a person of unusual knowledge 
and skill, may have little more value. Unless careful 
thermometric observation proves that the temperature 
has sunk below s certain point; unless the cadaveric 
stiffening of the muscles has become well established ; 
all the ordinary signs of death may be fallacious, and 
the intervention of C.D. may have had no more to do 
with A.B.’s restoration to life than any other fortui- 
tously caincident event. 

‘Tt may be said that such a coincidence would be more 
wonderful than the miracle itself. Nevertheless history 
scquaints us with coincidences as marvellous. 

On the 19th of February, 1842, Sir Robert Sale beld 
Jellalabad with a small English force and, daily expect- 
ing attack from an overwhelming force of Afghans, had 
spent three months in incessantly labouring to improve 
the fortifications of the town. Akbar Khan had ap- 
proached within a few miles, and an onslaughy of his 
army was supposed to be imminent. That morning an 
earthquake— 
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“nearly destroyed the town, threw down tho greater part of 
the parapets, the central gate with the adjoining bastions, and 
part of the new bastion which flanked it. Three other 
bastions were also nearly destroyed, whilst several large 
breaches were made in the curtains, and the Peshawur side, 
eighty feet long, was quite practicable, the ditch being filled, 
gud the descent easy, Thus in one moment the Jabours of 
three months were in a grest measure destroyed.” * 


If Akbar Khan had happened to give ordera for an 
assault in the early morning of the 19th of February, 
what good follower of the Prophet could have doubted 
that Allah had lent his aid? As it chanced, however, 
Mahometan faith in the miraculous took another tnrn ; 
for the energetic defenders of the post had repaired the 
damage by the end of the month ; and the enemy, finding 
no signs of the earthquake when they invested the place, 
ascribed the supposed immunity of Jellalabad to English 
witchcraft, 


Bat the conditions of belief do not vary with timo 
or place; and, if it is undeniable that evidence of so 
complete and weighty a character is needed, at the present 
time, for the establishment of the occurrence of such a 
wonder ag that supposed, it has always been needful, 
Those who study the extant records of miracles with due 
attention will judge for themselves how far it has ever 
been supplied. 

1 Report of Captain Broadfoot, garrison engineer, quoted in 
Kayo’s Afghanistan. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THEISM ; EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY. 


‘Hume seems to have had but two hearty dislikes: the 
one to the English nation, and the other to all the 
professors of dogmatic theology. The one aversion he 
vented only privately to his friends; but, if he is ever 
bitter in his public utterances, it is against priests in 
general and theological enthusiasts and fanatics in par- 
ticular ; if he ever seems insincere, it is when he wishes 
to insult theologians by @ parade of sarcastic respect, 
One need go no further than the peroration of the Hssay 
om Miracles for a characteristic illustration. 


“] am the better pleased with the method of reasoning 
here delivered, as I think it may serve to confound those 
dangerous friends and disguised enemies to the Christian 
religion who have undertaken to defend it by the principles 





1 In a note to the Esasy on Superstition and Enthnsiasm, Hume 
is careful to define what he means by this term. “By priests I 
‘understand only the pretenders to power and dominion, and toa 
superior sanctity of character, distinct from virtue and good morala, 
Thess are vory different from clergymen, who are ect apart to the 
cate of sacred matters, and the conducting our public devotions 
with greater decency and order. There is no rank of men moro to 
‘be respected than the latter.”"—{III. p. 88.) 
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of human reson, Our most holy religion is founded on 
Faith, not on resson, and it is a sure method of exposing it 
to put it to such a trial aa it is by no means fitted to endure. 
. +» the Christian religion not only was at first attended with 
miracles, but even at this day cannot be believed by any 
reasonable person without one. Mere reason is insufficient tu 
convince us of its veracity: And whoever is moved by Faith 
to assent to it, is conscious of a continual miracle in his own 
person, which subverts all the principles of his understand- 
ing, and gives him a determination to believe what is most 
contrary to custom and experience.” —(IV. pp, 153, 154.) 

It is obvious that, here and elsewhere, Hume, adopting 
& popular confusion of ideas, uses religion as the equi- 
valent of dogmatic theology; and, therefore, he says, with 
perfect justice, that “religion is nothing but a species of 
philosophy ” (iv. p. 171). Here no doubt lies the root 
of his antegonism. The quarrels of theologians and 
philosophers have not been sbont religion, but about 
philosophy ; and philosophers not unfrequently seem to 
entertain the same feeling towards theologians that 
sportsmen cherish towards poachers. “There cannot be 
two passions more nearly resembling each other than 
hunting and philosophy,” says Hume, And philosophic 
hunters are given to think, that, while they pursue trath 
for its own suke, out of pure love for the chase (perhaps 
mingled with a little human weakness to be thought 
good shots), and by open and legitimate methods ; their 
theological competitors too often care merely to supply 
the market of establishments; and disdain neither the 
aid of the snares of superstition, nor the cover of the 
darkness of ignorance, 

Unless some foundation was given for this impression 
by the theological writera whose works had fallen in 
Hume's way, it is difficalt to account for the depth of 
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feeling which so good natured a man manifesta on the 
subject. 

Thus he writes in the Vatural History of Religion, with 
quite unusual acerbity :-— 


“'The chief objection to it [the ancient heathen mythology] 
with regard to this planet is, that it is not ascertained by any 
juat reason or authority, The ancient tradition insisted on 
by heathen priests and theologers is but a weak foundation : 
and transmitted also such a number of contradictory reports, 
supported all of them by equal authority, that it became 
absolutely impossible to fx @ preference among them. A 
few volumes, therefore, must contain al] the polemical writings 
of pagan priests : And their whole theology must consist more 
of traditional stories and superstitious practices than of 
philosophical argument and controversy. 

“But where theism forma the fundamental principle of any 
popular religion, that tenet is 80 conformable to sound reason, 
that philesophy is apt to incorporate itself with such a system 
of theology. And if the other dogmas of thet system be con- 
tained in a sacred book, such as the Alcoran, or be determined 
by any visible authority, like that of the Roman pontiff, 
epeculative reasoners naturally carry on their assent, and em- 
brace a theory, which has been instilled into them by their 
earliest education, and which also possesses some degree of 
consistence and uniformity. But as these appearances are 
sure, all of them, to prove deceitful, philosophy will very 
soan find hersel€ very unequally yoked with her new associate; 
and instead of regulating each principle, as they advance 
together, she is at every turn perverted to serve the purposes 
of guperstition. For besides the unavoidable incoherences, 
which must be reconciled and adjusted, one may safely affirm, 
that all popular theology, especially the scholastic, has a kind 
of appetite for absurdity and contradiction. I£ that theology 
went not beyond reason and common eense, her doctrines 
would appear too ersy and familiar. Amazement must of 
necessity be raised : Mystery affected : Darkness and obscurity 
sought after: And a foundation of merit afforded to the 
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devout votaries, who desire an opportunity of subduing their 
rebellious reason by the belief of the most unintelligible 
sophisms. 

“ Eeclosiastical history sufficiently confirms these reflections, 
‘When a controversy is atarted, some people always pretend 
with certainty to foretell the issue. Whichever opinion, cay 
they, is most contrary to plain reason is sure to prevail ; even 
when the general interest of the system requires not that 
decision, Though the reproach of heresy may, for some time, 
be bandied about among the disputants, it always reste at last 
on the side of reason. Any one, it is pretended, that hae but 
learning enough of this kind to know the definition of Arian, 
Pelagian, Erastian, Socinian, Sabellian, Eutychian, Nestorian, 
Monothelite, &c., not to mention Protestant, whose fate is yet 
uncertain, will be convinced of the truth of this observation, 
It is thus a system becomes absurd in the end, merely from its 
being reasonable and philosophical ia the beginning. 

“<To oppose the torrent of scholastic religion by such feeble 
maxims as these, that it is impossible for the sume thing to be 
and not to be, that the whole is greater than a part, thet two and 
three make five, is pretending to stop the ocean with a bulrush, 
Will you set up profane reason ageinst sacred mystery? No 
punishment is great enough for your impiety. And the same 
fires which were kindled for heretics will serve also for the 
destruction of philosophers.""—{LV. pp. 481—3.) 


Holding these opinions respecting the recognised 
systems of theology and their professors, Hume, never- 
theless, seems to have had a theology of his own; that 
is to say, he scems to have thought (though, as will appear, 
it is needful for an expositor of his opinions to speak 
very guardedly on this point) that the problem of 
theism is susceptible of scientific treatment, with 
something more than a negative result. His opinions are 
to be gathered from theeleventh section of the Inquiry 
(1748) ; from the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, 
which were written at least as early as 1751, though not 
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publighed till after hia death; and from the Watural 
History of Religion, published in 1757. 

In the first two pieces, the reader is left to judge for 
himself which interlocutor in the dialogue represents 
the thoughts of the author; but, for the views put for- 
ward in the last, Hume accepts the responsibility. 
Unfortunately, this essay deals almost wholly with the 
historical development of theological ideas ; and, on the 
question of the philosophical foundation of theology, does 
little more than express the writer's contentment with 
the argument from design. 


“The whole frame of nature bespeake an Intelligent 
Author; and no rational inquirer can, after serious reflection, 
suapend hig belief a moment with regard to the primary prin- 
ciples of genuine Theism and Religion,—(IV. p. 435.) 

‘* Were men led into the apprehension of invisible, intel- 
ligent power, by a contemplation of the works of nature, they 
could never possibly entertain any conception but of one 
single being, who bestowed existence and order on this vast 
machine, and odjasted all its parts according to one regular 
plan or connected system. For though, to persons of a 
certain turn of mind, it may not appear altogether absurd, 
that several independent beings, endowed with superior 
wisdom, might conspire in the contrivance and execution of 
one regular plan, yet ia this a merely arbitrary supposition, 
which, even if allowed possible, must be confossed neither to 
be supported by probability nor necessity. All things in the 
universe are evidently of apiece. Everything is adjusted to 
everything. One design prevails throughout the whole. And 
thia uniformity leads the mind to acknowledge one author ; 
because the conception of different authors, without any dis 
tinction of attributes or uperations, serves only to give per- 
plexity to the imagination, without bestowing any sttisfaction 
on the understanding."—(IV. p. 442.) 


Thus Hume appears to have sincerely accepted the 
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two fundamental conclusions of the argument from 
design ; firstly, that a Deity exists; and, secondly, that 
He possesses attributes more or less allied to those 
of human intelligence. But, at this embryonic atage of 
theology, Hume's progress is arrested; and, after a 
survey of the development of dogma, his “ general corol- 
lary ” is, that— 


“The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery. 
Doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment, appear the only 
reuult of our most accurate seratiny concerning this subject. 
But such is the frailty of human reason, and such the irre- 
sistible contagion of opinion, that even this deliberate doubt 
could scarcely be upheld ; did we not enlarge our view, and 
opposing one species of superstition to another, set them a 
quarrelling ; while we ourselves, during their fury and con- 
tention, happily make our escape into the calm, though obscure, 
regions of philosophy.”—(IV. p. 513.) 


‘Thus it may be fairly presumed that Hume expresses 
his own sentiments in the words of the speech with 
which Philo concludes the Dialogues, 


“Té the whole of natural theology, as some people seem to 
maintain, resolves itself into one simple, though somewhat 
ambiguous, at least undefined proposition, That the cause or 
causes of order in the universe probably bear some remote analogy 
to human intelligence: If this proposition be not capable of 
extension, variation, or more particular explication: If it 
affords no inference that affects human life or can be the 
source of any action or forbearance: And if the analogy, 
imperfect as it is, can be carried no further than to the human 
intelligencs, and cannot be transferred, with any appearance 
of probability, to the other qualities of the mind; if this really 
be the ease, what can the most inguisitive, contemplative, 
and religious man do more than give a plain, philosophical 
assent to the proposition, as often as it occurs, and believe 
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that the arguments on which it is established exceed the 
objections which lie against it? Some astonishment indeed 
will naturally arise from the greatness of the object ; some 
melancholy from its obscurity; some contempt of human 
reason, that it can give no solution more satisfactory with 
regard to eo extraordinary and magnificent a question, But 
believe me, Cleanthes, the most natural sentiment which a 
well-disposed inind will feel on this occasion, ia a longing 
desire and expectation that Heaven would be pleased to dis- 
sipate, at least alleviate, this profound ignorance, by affording 
some more particular revelation to mankind, ond making 
discoveries of the nature, attributes, and operations of the 
Divine object of our faith.” }--(II. pp. 547—8.) 


Such being the sum total of Hume's conclusions, it 
cannot be said that his theological burden is a heavy 
one. But, if we turn from the Natural History of Re- 
Ligion, to the Treatise, the Inquiry, and the Dialogues, the 
story of what happened to the ass laden with salt, who 
took to the water, irresistibly suggests itself. Hume's 
theism, such as it is, dissolves away in the dialectic 
river, until nothing is left but the verbal sack in which it 
was contained. 

Of the two theistic propositions to which Hume is 
committed, the first is the affirmation of the existence 
of a God, supported by the argument from the nature of 


1 It is needless to quote tho rest of the passage, though I cannot 
refrain from observing thut the recommendation which it contains, 
that a ‘man of letters” should become a philosophical sceptic as 
* the first and most ossential step towards being a sound believing 
Cheistiau,” though adopted and largely acted upon by many & 
champion of orthodoxy in these days, is questionable in taste, if it 
be meant ag x jest, and more than questionable in morality, if it is 
to be taken in earnest. To pretend that you believe any doctrine 
for no better reason than that you doubt everything else, would be 
dishonest, if it were not preposterous. 
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causation, In the Dialogues, Philo, while pushing scepti- 
cism to its utmost limit, is nevertheless made to say 
thet— 


“,..,. where reasonable men treat these subjecta, the ques- 
tion can never be concerning the Being, but only the Nature, of 
the Deity, The former truth, as you will observe, is unqueation- 
able and self-evident. Nothing exists without a cauee, and 
a1 cause of this universe (whatever it be) we call 
God, and piously ascribe to him every speciey of perfection.” 
—AIL. p. 489.) 





The expositor of Hume, who wishes to do his work 
thoroughly, as far as it goes, cannot but fall into per- 
plexity? when he contrasts this language with that of 


* A perplexity which is increased rather than diminished by some 
passages in a letter to Gilbert Elliot of Minto (March 10, 1751). 
‘Hume says, “You would perceive by the sample I have given you 
that I make Cleanthes the hero of the dialogue ; whatevor you can 
think of, to strengthen that side of the argament, will be inost 
acceptable to me, Any propensity you imagine I have to the other 
side crept in upon me against my will ; and "tis not long ago that 
1 bumed an old manuscript book, wrote before I was twenty, which 
contained, page after page, the gradual progrosa of my thoughts ou 
this head. It began with an anxious scent after arguments to con- 
firm the common opinion ; doubts stole in, dissipated, returued ; 
were again dissipated, returned again; and it was a perpetual 
atruggle of a restless imagination against inclination—perbaps 
against reason. I could wish Cleanthes’ argument could be so 
analysed as to be rendered quite formal and regular. The propen- 
sity of the mind towards it—unless that propensity were as strong 
and universal as that to believe in our senses and experience—will 
still, I am afraid, be esteemed a suspicions foundation, "Tis here 1 
wish for your assistance. We must endeavour to prove that this 
propensity is somewhat different from our inclinatioa to find our 
own figures in the clouds, our faces in the moon, our passions and 
sentiments even in inanimate matter, Such an inclination may 
and qught to be controlled, and can uever be a legitimate ground of 
assent,” (Burton, Life, L pp. 381—3.) The picture of Hume here 
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the sections of the third part of the Treatise, entitled, 
Why @ Causs is Always Necessary, and Of the Idea of 
Necessary Connexion. 

It is there shown, at large, that “every demonstration 
which has been produced for the necessity of a cause is 
fallacious and sophistical” (I. p. 111) ; it isaffirmed, that 
“there is no absolute nor metaphysical necessity that 
every beginning of existence should be attended with 
such an object” [as a cause] (I. p. 227) ; and itis roundly 
assorted, that it is “easy for us to conceive any object 
to be non-existent this moment and existent the next, 
without conjoining to it the distinct idea of a cause or 
productive principle” (I. p.111). So far from the axiom, 
that whatever begins to exist must have a cause of exist- 
ence, being “self-evident,” as Philo calls it, Hume 
spends the greatest care in showing that it is nothing 
but the product of custom, or experience. 

And the doubt thus forced upon one, whether Philo 
ought to be taken as even, so far, Hume’s mouth- 
piece, is increased when we reflect that we are dealing 
with an acute reasoner ; and that there is no difficulty 
in drawing the deduction from Hume’s own definition 
of a cause, that the very phrase, # “first cause,’ in- 
volves @ contradiction in terms. Hoe lays down that,— 





‘Tis an established axiom both in natural and moral phil- 
osophy, that an object, which exists for any time in its full 
perfection without producing another, is not its sole cause ; but 
is assisted by some other principle which pushes it from its 
atate of inactivity, end makes it exert thet energy, of which it 
was secretly possessed.”—(I. p, 106.) 





drawn unconsciously by his own hand, is unlike enough to the 
popular conception of him as a careless sceptic loving doubt for 
doubt’s sake. 
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Now the “first cause” is assumed to have existed 
from all eternity, up to the moment at which the uni- 
verse came into existence. Hence it cannot be the sole 
cause of the universe ; in fact, it was no cause at all until it 
was “agsiated by some other principle” ; consequently the 
so-called “ first cause,” so far as it produces the universe, 
is in reality an effect of that other principle. More- 
over, though, in the person of Philo, Hume assumes the 
axiom “that whatever begins to exist must have a 
cause,” which he denies in the Treatise, he must have 
seen, for a child may see, that the assumption is of no 
real service. 

Suppose Y to be the imagined first couse and Z to 
be its effect, Let the letters of the alphabet, a, 6, ¢, d, ¢, 
JF, 9 in their order, represent successive moments of 
time, and let g represent the particular moment at which 
the effect Z makes its appearance. It follows that the 
cause Y could not have existed “in its full perfection” 
during the time a—e, for if it had, then the effect Z 
would have come into existence during that time, which, 
by the hypothesis, it did not do, The cause Y, therefore, 
must have come into existence at 7, and if “ everything 
that comes into existence has a cause,” Y must have had 
a cause X operating at ¢; X, a cause W operating at d; 
and, soon, ad injinatum.' 

If the only demonstrative argument for the existence 
of a Deity, which Hume advances, thus, literally, “goes 


1 Kant employs substantially the exme argument :—“ Wiirde 
dag héchste Wenen in dieser Kette der Bedingungen stehon, so 
wiirde es sclbst ein Glied der Rethe derselben sein, und eben so 
wie die niederen Glieder, denen ea vorgesetzt ist, noch fernere 
Untertuchungen wegen scines noch hoheren Grundes erfuhren. “— 
Kritik, Ya, Hartenstein, p. 422. 
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to water ” in the solvent of his philosophy, the reasoning 
from the evidence of design does not fare much better. 
Jf Humo really knew of any valid reply to Philo's 
arguments in the following passages of the Dialogues, he 
has dealt unfairly by the reader in concealing it :— 


‘ But because I know you are not much swayed by names 
and authoritier, 1 shall endeavour to show you, a little more 
distinctly, the inconveniences of that Anthropomorphism, 
which you have embraced ; and shall prove, that there is no 
ground to suppose # plan of the world to be formed in the 
Divine mind, consisting of distinct ideas, differently arranged, 
in the same manner as an architect forms in his head the plan 
of a house which he intends to execute. 

“It ie not easy, I own, to see what is gained by this sup- 
position, whether we judge the matter by Reason or by Ex- 
perience. We are still obliged to mount higher, in order to 
find the cause of this cause, which you had assigned as 
satisfactory and conclusive, 

“If Reason (I mean abstract reason, derived from in- 
quiries @ priori) be not alike mute with regard to all questions 
concerning cause and effect, this sentence at least it will 
venture to pronounce: That a mental world, or universe of 
ideas, requirea & cause aa much as does a material world, or 
universe of objects ; and, if similar in ita arrangement, must 
require a similar cause. For what is there in this subject, 
which should occasion a different conclusion or inference? 
In an abstract view, they are entirely alike ; and no difficulty 
attends the one supposition, which is not common to both of 
them, 

« Again, when we will needs force Experience to pronounce 
some sentence, even on thuse subjects which lie beyond her 
sphere, neither can she perceive any material difference in 
thia particular, between these two kinds of worlds; but finds 
them to be governed by similar principles, and to depend 
upon an equal variety of causes in their operations. We 
have specimens in miniature of both of them. Onur own 
mind resembles the one; = vegetable or animal body tho 
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other, Let experience, therefore, judge from these sauiiples, 
Nothing seems more delicate, with regard to its causes, than 
thought: and as these causes never operate in two persons 
efter the same manner, so we never find two persons who 
think exactly alike. Nor indeed does the eame person think 
exactly alike at any two different periods of time. A dif- 
ference of age, of the disposition of hie body, of weuther, 
of food, of company, of books, of passions; any of these 
particulars, or others more minute, are sufficient to alter the 
curious machinery of thought, and coinnmmicate to it very 
different movements and operations. As far as we can jndge, 
vegetables and animal bodies are not more delicate in their 
motions, nor depend upon a greater variety or more curious 
adjustment of springs and principles. 

“ How, therefore, shall we satisfy ourselves concerning the 
cause of thet Being whom you suppose the Author of Nature, 
or, according to your system of antlropomorphism, the ideal 
world in which you trace the material? Have we not the 
same reason to trace the ideal world into another ideal world, 
or new intelligent principle? But if we stop and go 10 
farther; why go so far? Why not stop at tho material 
world? How can we satisfy ourselves without going on én 
infinitum? And after all, what satisfaction is there in that 
infinite progression? Let us remember the story of the 
Indian philosopher and his elephant, Jt was never more 
applicable than to the present subject. If the material world 
rests upon a similar ideul world, this ideal world must rest 
upon some other; and so on without end, It were better, 
therefore, never to look beyond the present material world. 
By eupposing it to contain the principle of its order within 
itself, we really assert it to be God ; and the sooner we arrive 
at that Divine Being, so much the better. When you go one 
step beyond the mundane systetn you only excite an inquisitive 
humour, which it ia impossible ever to satisfy, 

‘© To say, that the different ideas which compose the reason 
of the Supreme Being, fall into order of themeelves and by 
their own natures, is really to talk without any precise mean- 
ing, ‘Ié it has a meaning, 1 would fain know why it ia not 
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as good sense to say, that the parts of the material world 
fall into order of themselves, and by their own uature, Can 
the one opinion be intelligible whilo the other is not 50?” 
(IL. pp. 461—4.) 


Cleanthes, in replying to Philo’s discourse, says that 
it is very easy to answer his arguments; but, as not 
unfrequently happens with controversialists, he mistakes 
a reply for an answer, when he declares that — 


“The order and arrangement of natnre, the curious adjust 
ment of final causes, the plain use and intention of every part 
ond organ ; all these bespeak in the clearest Janguage one 
intelligent couee or author, ‘The heavens and the earth join 
in the same testimony. The whole chorus of nature raises 
one hymn to the praises of its Creator." —{II. p. 465.) 


Though the rhetoric of Cleanthes may be admired, its 
irrelevancy to the point at issue must be admitted. 
‘Wandering still further into the region of declamation, 
he works himself into a passion : 


“You alone, or almost alone, disturb this general harmony, 
Yon atart abstruse doubts, cevils, and objections: You ask me 
what is the cause of this cause? I know not: J care not: 
that concerns not me, I have found a Deity; and here I 
stop my inquiry. Let those go further who are wiser or 
inore enterprising.”"—-(II. p. 466.) 





In other words, 0 Cleanthes, reasoning having taken 
you as far as you want to go, you decline to advance 
any further ; even though you fully admit that the very 
same reasoning forbids you to stop where you are pleased 
tocry halt! But this is simply foreing your reason to 
abdicate in favour of your caprice. It is impossible to 
imagine that Hume, of all men in the world, could have 
rested satisfied with such an act of high-treason againet 
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the sovereignty of philosophy. Wemay rather conclude 
that the last word of the discussion, which he gives to 
Philo, is also his own. 


“1 T am still to remain in utter ignorance of causes, and 
can absolutely give an explication of nothing, I shal) never 
esteem it any advantage to shove off for a moment a diffi- 
culty, which, you acknowledge, inust inuediately, in its 
full foree, recur upon me. Naturalists? indeed very juetly 
explain particular effects by more goneral cauees, though 
these general causes should remain in the end totally inex- 
plicable; but they never surely thought it eatiefactory to 
explain a particular effect by a particular cause, which was no 
moe to be accounted for than the effect itself, An ideal 
system, arranged of itself, without » precedent design, is not 
® whit more explicable than a material one, which attains ita 
order in 8 like manner ; uor is there any more difficulty in the 
latter supposition than in the former."— (II. p. 466.) 


It is obvious that, if Hume had been pushed, he must 
have admitted that his opinion concerning the existence 
of a God, and of 2 certain remote resemblance of his intel- 
lectual nature to that of man, was an hypothesis which 
might possess more or less probability, but was incapable 
on his own principles of any approach to demonstration. 
And to all attempts to make any practical use of his 
theism ; or to prove the existence of the attributes of 
infinite wisdom, benevolence, justice, and the like, 
which are usually ascribed to the Deity, by reason, he 
opposes a searching critical negation.* 

‘The object of the speech of the imaginary Epicurean 
in the eleventh section of the Inquiry, entitled Of a 

1 Je, Natural philosophers. 

® Hume's letter to Mure of Caldwell, containing # criticism of 
Leechmen’s sermon (Burton, I. p. 168), bears strongly on this point, 
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Particular Providence and of a Future State, is to ixvert 
the argument of Bishop Butler’s Analogy. 
That famous defence of theology against the a priori 
- scepticism of Freethinkers of the eighteenth century, 
who based their arguments on the inconsistency of the 
revealed acheme of salvation with the attributes of the 
Deity, consists, essentially, in conclusively proving that, 
from a moral point of view, Nature is at least as 
reprehensible. as orthodoxy. If you tell mo, says 
Butler, in effect, that any part of revealed religion 
must be false because it is inconsistent with the divine 
attributes of justice and merey ; I beg leave to point out 
to you, that there are undeniable natural facts which 
are fully open to the same objection, Since you admit 
that nature is the work of God, you are forced to allow 
that such facts are consistent with his attributes. 
‘Therefore, you must also admit, that the parallel facts in 
the scheme of orthodoxy are also consistent with them, 
and all your arguments to the contrary fall to the ground. 
Q.E.D. In fact, the solid sense of Butler left the Deism of 
the Freethinkers nota leg to stand upon. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he did not remember the wise saying that ‘A man 
seemeth right in his own cause, but another cometh after 
and judgeth him.” Hume's Epicurean philosopher adopts 
the main arguments of the Analogy, but unfortunately 
drives them home to @ conclusion of which the good 
Bishop would hardly have approved, 


“I deny a Providence, you say, and supreme governor of 
the world, who guides the course Gf events, and punishes the 
vicious with infamy and disappointment, and rewards the 
virtuous with honour and success in all their undertakings, 
Bat surely I deny not the course itself of events, which lies 
open to every one’s inquiry and examination. I acknowledge 
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that, in the present order of things, virtue is attended with 
more peace of mind than vice, and meets with 4 more favour 
able reception from the world. I am sensible that, according 
to the past experience of mankind, friendship is the chief joy 
of human life, and moderation the only source of tranquillity 
and happiness. I never balance between the virtuous and the 
vicious course of life ; but am sensible that, to a well-disposed 
mind, every advantage ie on the side of the former. And what 
can you say more, allowing all your suppositions and reason- 
ings? You tell me, indeed, that this disposition of things pro- 
coeds from intelligence and design, But, whatever it proceeda 
from, the disposition itself, on which depends our happiness 
and misery, and consequently our conduct and deportment in 
life, is stil] the same. It is etill open for me, as well as you, 
to regulate my behaviour by my experience of past events. 
And if you affirm that, while a divine providence ia allowed, 
and & supreme distributive justice in the universe, I ought to 
expect some more particular reward of the good, and punish- 
mont of the bad, beyond the ordinary course of events, I 
here find the same fallacy which I have before endeavoured 
to detect, You persist in imagining, that if we grant that 
divine existence for which you so earnestly contend, you may 
safely infer consequences from it, and add something to the 
experienced order of nature, by arguing from the attributes 
which you ascribe to your gods. You seem not to remember 
that all your reasoninga on this subject can only be drawn 
from effects to causes ; and that every argument, deduced from 
causes to effects, must of necessity be a grows sophism, since 
it is impossible for you to know anything of the cause, but 
what you have antecedently not inferred, but discovered to the 
fall, in the effect. 

“ But what must philosopher think of those vain reasoners 
who, instead of regarding the present ecene of thingy as the 
sole object of their contemplation, #0 far reverse the whole 
course of nature, as to render this life merely a pnesage to 
something further; porch, which leads to a greater and 
vastly different building ; a prologue which servex only to 
introduce the piece, and give it more grace and propriety ? 
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Whence, do yon think, can such philosophers derive their 
idea of the gode? From their own conceit and imaginstion 
surely. For if they derive it from the present phenomena, 
it would never point to anything farther, out must be exactly 
adjusted to them, That the divinity may possibly be endowed 
with attributes which we have never seen exerted; may be 
governed by principles of action which we cannot discover to 
be satisfied; all this will freely be allowed. But still this is 
mere posuibility and hypothesis. We never can have reason 
to infer any attributes or any principles of action in him, but 
so far as we know them to have been exerted and satisfied, 

“Are there any marks of a distributive justice in the world ? 
I£ you answer in the affirmative, I conclude that, since justice 
here exerts iteclf, it is satiafied, If you reply in the negative, 
C conclude that you have then no reasun to ascribe justice, in 
onr sense of it, to the gods. If you hold » medium between 
affrroation and negation, by saying that the justice of the gods 
at present exerts itself in part, but not in its full extent, I 
answer that you have no reagon to give it any particular 
extent, but only go far as you see it, aé present, exert itself," 
(IV. pp. 164—6.) 


Thus, the Freethinkers said, the attributes of tho 
Deity being what they are, the scheme of orthodoxy is 
inconsistent with them; whereupon Butler gave the 
crushing reply: Agreeing with you as to the attributes 
of the Deity, nature, by ite existence, proves that the 
things to which you object are quite consistent with 
them. To whom enters Hume's Epicurean with the 
remark: Then, as nature is our only measure of the 
attributes of the Deity in their practical manifestation, 
what warranty is there for supposing that such measure 
ig anywhere transcended? That the “ other side” of 
uature, if there be one, is governed on different principles 
from this side ¢ 

Troly on this topic silence is golden ; while speech 
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reaches not even the dignity of sounding brass or tink- 
Ting cymbal, and is but the weary clatter of an endless 
Iogomachy. One can but suspect that Hume also had 
reached this conviction ; and that his shadowy and in- 
consistent theism was the expression of his desire to 
rest in a state of mind, which distinctly excluded 
negation, while it included as little as possible of affir. 
mation, respecting a problem which he felt to be hope. 
lessly insoluble. 

But, whatever might be the views of the philosopher 
as to the arguments for theism, the historian could 
have no doubt respecting its many-shaped existence, and 
the great part which it has played in the world. Here, 
then, was a body of natural facts to be investigated 
scientifically, and the result of Hume’s inquiries is em. 
bodied in the remarkable essay on the Natural History 
of Religion. Hume anticipated the results of modern 
investigation in declaring fetishism and polytheism to 
be the form in which savage and ignorant men natu- 
rally clothe their ideas of the unknown influences which 
govern their destiny; and they ure polytheists rather 
than monotheists because,— 


“... the first ideas of religion arose, not from a 
contemplation of the works of nature, but from a concer 
with regard to the events of life, and from the inceseant 
hopes and feara which actuate the human miind.... 
in order to carry men’s attention beyond the present 
course of things, or Jead them into any inference concerning 
invisible intelligent power, they must be actuated by some 
passion which prompts their thought and reflection, some 
motive which urges their firet inquiry, But what passion 
shall we have recourse to, for explaining an effect of such 
mighty. consequence? Not speculative curiosity merely, 
or the pure love of truth, That motive is too refined fur 
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such grose apprehensions, and would lead men into inquiries 
concerning the frame of nature, a subject too lange and com- 
preiensive for their narrow capacities. No passions, there- 
fore, can be supposed to work on such barbarians, but the ordin- 
ary affections of human life ; the anxious concern for happiness, 
the dread of future misery, the terror of death, the thirst of 
revenge, the appetite for food and other necessaries, Agitated 
by hopes and fears of this nature, especially the latter, men - 
scrutinize, with trembling curiosity, the course of future 
causes, and examine the various and contrary events of 
human life, And in this disordered scene, with eyes still 
more disordered and astonished, they see the first obscure 
traces of divinity.”—(LV. pp. 443, 4.) 


‘The shape assumed by these first traces of divinity is 
that of the shadows of men’s own minds, projected out 
of themselves by their imaginations :— 


‘There ia an universal tendency among mankind to conceive 
all beings like themselves, and to transfer to every object 
those qualities with which they are familiarly acquainted, and 
of which they sre intimately conscious... . The unknown 
causes which continually employ their thought, appearing 
always in the same aspect, are all apprehended to be of the 
same kind or species. Nor is it long before we ascribe to 
them thought, and reason, and passion, and sometimes even 
the limbs and figures of men, in order to bring them nearer 
to a resemblance with ourselves."’—(LV. pp. 4467.) 


Hume asks whether polytheism really deserves the 
name of theism. 


“Our ancestora in Europe, before the revival of lettere, 
believed as we do at present, that there was one supreme 
God, the author of nature, whose power, though in itself 
uncontrollable, was yet often exerted by the interposition of 
hig angels and subordinate ministers, who executed his sacred 
purposes. But they also believed, that all nature was full of 
other invisible powers: fairies, goblins, elves, sprights; 
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beings stronger and mightier than men, but much inferior to 
the celestial natures who surround the throne of God. Now, 
suppose that any one, in these ages, had denied the existence 
of God and of his angels, would not his impiety justly have 
deserved the appellation of atheism, even though he had still 
allowed, by some odd capricious reasoning, that the popular 
stories of elves and fairies were just and well grounded? 
The difference, on the one hand, between such a person anda 
genuine theist, is infinitely greater than that, on the other, 
between him and one that absolutely excludes ali invisible 
intelligent power. And it is a fallacy, merely from the casual 
resemblance of names, without any conformity of meaning, 
to rank such opposite opinions under the eame denornination. 

“To eny one who considers justly of the matter, it will 
appear that the gods of the polytheists are no better than the 
elves and fairies of our ancestors, and merit as little as any 
pious worship and veneration. These pretended religionists 
are really a kind of superstitious atheiste, and acknowledge 
no being that corresponds to our idea of a Deity. No firt 
principle of mind or thought; no snpreme government and 
administration; no divine contrivance or intention in the 
fabric of the world."—(IV. pp. 450—51,) 


The doctrine that you may call an atheist anybody 
whose ideas about the Deity do not correspond with 
your own, isso largely acted upon by persons who are 
certainly not of Hume's way of thinking and, probably, 
so far from having read him, would shudder to open 
any book bearing his name, except the History of Eng- 
land, thot it ie surprising to trace the theory of their 
practice to such a source. 

But on thinking the matter over, this theory seems 
80 consonant with reason, that one feels achamed 
of having suspected many excellent persons of being 
moved by mere malice and vicionsness of temper to call 
other folks atheists, when, after all, they have been 
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obeying a purely intellectual sense of fitness, As Hume 
says, truly enough, it is a mere fallacy, because two 
people use the same names for things, the ideas of which 
are mutually exclusive, to rank such opposite opinions 
under the same denomination. If the Jew saya, that 
tho Deity is absolute unity, and that it is sheer blas- 
phemy to say that He ever became incarnate in tho per- 
son of » man; and, if the Trinitarian says, that the Deity 
is numerically three as well as numerically one, and 
thot it ia sheer blasphemy to say that He did not so 
become incarnate, it is obvious enough that each must 
be logically held to deny the existence of the other's 
Deity. Therefore ; that each has a scientific right to call 
the other an atheist ; and that, if he refrains, it is only 
on the ground of decency and good manners, which 
should restrain an honourable man from employing 
even scientifically justifiable language, if custom has 
given it an abusive connotation. While one must agree 
with Hume, then, it is, nevertheless, to be wished that 
he had not set the bad example of calling polytheists 
“superstitious atheists.” It probably did not occur to 
him that, by ». parity of reasoning, the Unitarians might 
justify the application of the same language to the 
Ultramontanes, and vice vers@. But, to return from a 
digression which may not be wholly unprofitable, 
Hume proceeds to show in what manner polytheism 
incorporated physicaland moral allegories, and naturally 
accepted hero-worship; and he sums up his views of 
the first stages of the evolution of theology as follows :-—~ 


“These then are the general principles of polytheism, 
founded in human nature, and little or nothing dependent on 
caprice or accident, As the causes which bestow happiness 
or misery, are in general very little known and very uncertain, 
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our anxious concern endeavours to attain a determinate idea 
of them: and finds no betier expedient than to represent 
them as intelligent, voluntary agents, like ourselves, only 
somewhat superior in power and wisdom. The limited in- 
fluence of these agents, and their proximity to human weak- 
ness, introduce the verious distribution and division of their 
authority, and thereby give risa to allegory. The same 
principles naturally deify mortals, superior in power, courage, 
or understanding, and produce hero-worship ; together with 
fabulous history ond mythological tradition, in all ita wild and 
unaccountable forma, And as an invisible spiritual intelligence 
js an object too refined for valyar apprehension, men tatu- 
rally affix it to some sensible representation ; such as either 
the more conspicuous parts of nature, or the statues, imeges, 
and pictures, which a more refined age forms of its divinities,” 
—(1V. p. 461.) ‘ 


How did the further stage of theology, monotheism, 
arise out of polytheism? Hume replies, certainly not 
by reasonings from first causes or any sort of fine-drawu 
logic :— 


“ven at this day, and in Europe, ask any of the vulgar 
why he believes in an Omnipotent Creator of tho world, he 
will never mention the beauty of final causes, of which be is 
wholly ignorant: He wil not hold out bis hand and bid you 
contemplate the suppleness and variety of joints in his fingers, 
their bending all one way, the counterpoise which they receive 
from the thumb, the softness and fleshy parts of the inside of 
the hand, with all the other circumstances which render that 
member fit for the use to which it was destined, To these he 
has been long accustomed; and he beholds them with list- 
lessness and unconcern, He will tell you of the sudden and 
unexpected death of such-a-one; the fall and brnise of such 
another; the excessive drought of this season; the cold and 
rains of another. These he ascribes to the immediate operation 
of Providence: And such events as, with good reasoners, are 
the chief difficulties in admitting a Supreme Intelligence, are 
with him the sole arguments for it... 
x 
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“We may conclude therefore, mpon the whole, that since 
the vulgar, in nations which have embraced the doctrine of 
theism, still build it upon irrational and superstitions grounds, 
they are never Jed into that opinion by any procese.of argu- 
ment, but by a certain train of thinking, more suitable to their 
genius and eapacit 

“Tt may readily happen, in an idolatrous nation, that though 
men admit the existence of several limited deities, yet there 
ia some one God, whom, in a particular manner, they make 
the object of their worship and adoration, They may cither 
suppose, that, in the distribution of power and territory 
among the Gods, their nation was subjected to the juris- 
diction of thet particular deity ; or, reducing heavenly objects 
to the model of things below, they may represent ono god as 
the prince or supreme magistrate of the rest, who, though of 
the same nature, rules them with an authority like that which 
an earthly sovereign exerta over his subjects and vassals, 
Whether this god, therefore, be considered as their peculiar 
patron, or as the general sovereign of heaven, his votaries 
will endeavonr, by every art, to insinuate themselves into hie 
favour; and supposing him to be pleased, like themselves, 
with praise and flattery, there is no eulogy or exaggeration 
which will be spared in their addresses to him, In proportion 
as men's fears or distresses become more urgent, they still 
invent new strains of adulation; and even be who outdoes 
his predecessor in swelling the titles of his divinity, is sure to 
be outdone by his successor in newer and more pompous 
epithets of praise. Thus they proceed, till at last they 
arrive at infinity itself, beyond which there is no further 
progress; And it is well if, in striving to get further, and 
to represent a magnificent simplicity, they run not into iu- 
explicable mystery, and destroy the intelligent nature of their 
deity, on which alone any rational worship or adoration can 
be founded. While they confine themselves to the notion of 
a perfect being, the Creator of the world, they coincide, by 
chance, with the principles of reason and true philosophy ; 
though they are guided to that notion, not by reason, of 
which they aro in 9 great measure incapable, but by tbe 
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adulation and fears of the most vulgar superstition.” (1V. 
pp. 468-6.) 

“Nay, if we should suppose, what never happens, thet a 
popular religion were found, in which it was expressly de- 
clared, that nothing but morality could gain the divine favour: 
if an order of priesta were instituted to inculcate this opinion, 
in daily sermons, and with all the arte of persuasion ; yet 60 
inveterate are the people's prejudices, that, for want of some 
other superstition, they would make the very attendance on 
these sermons the essentials of religion, rather than place 
them in virtue and good morals, The eublime prologue of 
Zaleucue’ laws inspired not the Locrians, ko far as We can 
learn, with any suunder notions of the measures of acceptanco 
with tho deity, than were femiliar to the other Greoke,”— 
(IV. p. 508.) 


Tt has beon remarked that Hume's writings are sin- 
gularly devoid of local colour ; of allusions to the scenes 
with which he was familiar, and to the people from whom 
he sprang. Yet, surely, the Lowlands of Scotland were 
more in his thoughts than the Zephyrean promontory, 
and the hard visage of John Knox peered from behind 
the mask of Zalencus, when this .passage left his 
pen, Nay, might not an acute German critic discern 
therein a reminiscence of that eminently Scottish insti- 
tution, a “Holy Fair’’? where as Hume's young con- 
temporary sings :— 


9 © © opens out his cauld Lerangnes 
On practice and on morals ; 
An’ aif the godly pour in thrangs 
To gie the jara and barrel 
‘A lift thet day. 





* What signifies his barren shine 
Of moral powers and reason? 
wi 
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His Bnglich style and gesture fine 
‘Are #? clean out of season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine, 
Or some wuld pegan heathen, 
‘The moral man he does define, 
But ne'er a word o' faith in 
That’ right thet day." 


1 Bums published the Holy Fair only tep yeatw after Hume's 
Aaath, 


CHAPTER Ix. 
THE BOUL; THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY, 


Descanres taught that an absolute difference of kind 
separates mnatter, as that which possesses extension, from 
spirit, as that which thinks. They not only have no 
character in common, but it is inconceivable that 
should have any. On the assumption, that the attributes 
of the two were wholly different, it appeared to be a 
necessary consequence that the hypothetical causes of 
these attributes-—their respective substances—must be 
totally different. Notably, in the matter of divisibility, 
since that which has no extension cannot be divisible, 
it seemed that the chose pensante, the soul, must be an 
indivisible entity. 

Later philosophers, accepting this notion of the soul, 
were naturally much perplexed to understand how, if 
matter and spirit had nothing in common, they could act 
and reaot on one another. All the changes of matter being 
modes of motion, the difficulty of understanding how a 
moving extended material body was to affect a thinking 
thing which had no dimension, was as great as that 
involved in solving the problem of how to hit a 
nominative case witha stick. Hence, the successors of 
Descartes either found themselves obliged, with the 
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Occasionalists, to call in the aid of the Deity, who was 
supposed to be a sort of go-between betwixt matter and 
spirit ; or they had recourse, with Leibnitz, to the doo- 
trine of pre-established harmony, which denied any influ- 
ence of the body on the soul, or vice verad, and compared 
matter and spirit to two clocks so accurately regulated 
to keep time with one another, that the one struck when 
ever the other pointed to the hour; or, with Berkeley, 
they abolished the “ substance” of matter altogether, as 
a superfiuity, though they failed to see that the same 
argaments equally justified the abolition of soul as 
another superfluity, and the reduction of the universe 
to a series of events or phenomena; or, finally, with 
Spinoza, to whom Berkeley makes a perilously close 
approach, they asserted the existence of only one sub- 
stance, with two chief attributes, the one, thought, and 
the other, extension. 

‘There remained only one possible position, which, had 
it been taken up earlier, might have saved an immensity 
of trouble; and that was to affirm that we do not, and 
cannot, know anything about the “ substance” either of 
the thinking thing, or of the extended thing, And 
Hume's sound common sense led him to defend this 
thesis, which Locke had already foreshadowed, with 
respect to the question of the substanue of the soni. 
Hume enunciates two opinions. The first is that the 
question iteelf is unintelligible, and therefore cannot 
receive any answer ; the second is that the popular 
doctrine respecting the immaterislity, simplicity, and 
indivisibility of a thinking substance is s “true atheism, 
and will serve to justify all those sentiments for which 
Spinoza is so universally infamous.” 

Ip eupport of the first opinion, Hume points out that 
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it is impossible to attach any definite meaning to the 
word “substance” when employed for the hypothetical 
substratum of soul and matter. For if we define 
substance as that which may exist by itself, the defini- 
tion does not distinguish the soul from perceptions, It 
ia perfectly easy to conceive that states of consciousness 
are self-subsistent. And, if the substance of the soul 
is defined as that in which perceptions inhere, what is 
meant by the inherence? Is such inherence conceivable ? 
If conceivable, what evidence is there of it? And what 
is the use of a substratum to things which, for anything 
we know to the contrary, are capable of existing by 
themselves ? 

Moreover, it may be added, supposing the soul has a 
substance, how do we know that it is different from the 
substance, which, on like grounds, must be supposed 
to underlie the qualities of matter? 

Again, if it be said that our personal identity requires 
the assumption of a substance which remains the same 
while the accidents of perception shift and change, the 
question arises what is meant by personal identity 1 


“For my part,” says Hume, “when I enter most inti- 
mately into what I call myself, I always stumble on some par- 
ticular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, 
love or hatred, pain or pleasure, I never can catch myself 
at any time without a perception, and never can observe any- 
thing but the perception. When my perceptions are removed 
for any time, as by sound sleep, 80 long am I insensible of 
myrelf,and may be truly said not to exist, And were all my 
perceptions removed by death, and I could neither think, nor 
feel, nor aee, nor love, nor hate, after the dissolution of my 
body, I should be entirely annihilated, nor do I conceive what 
js further requisite to make me a perfect nonentity. If any 
one, upon serious and unprejadiced reflection, thinks he has 
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a different notion of himself, I must confess I can reason no 
longer with him, Al I can allow him is, thet he may be in 
the right as well as I, and that we are essentially different in 
this particular. He may perhaps perceive something simple 
and continued which he calls himself, though I am certain 
there is no such principle in me. 

“But setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may 
venture to affirm gf the rest of mankind, that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which suc- 
ceed one another with an inconceivable rapidity, and are ina 
perpetual flux and movement, ... The mind is a kind of 
tbeutre, where several perceptions successively make their 
appearance, pass, repass, glide away, and minglein an infinite 
variety of postures and situations. There in properly no 
simplicity in it at one time, nor identity in different, whatever 
naturel propension we may have to itnagine that simplicity 
and identity, The comparison of the theatre must not nrislead 
us. They ore the successive perceptions only that constitute 
the mind ; nor have we the most distant notion of the placo 
where these scenes are represented, or of the materials of 
which it is composed. 

“What then gives so great a propension to ascribe an 
identity to these successive perceptions, and to suppose our- 
selves possessed of an invariable and uninterrupted existence 
through the whole course of our lives? In order to answer 
this question, we must distinguish between personal identity 
as it regards our thought and imagination, and as it regards 
our passions, or the concern we take in ourselves, The first 
is our present subject; and to explain it perfectly we must 
take the matter pretty deep, and account for that identity 
which we attribute to plants and animals ; there being a great 
anslogy betwixt it and the identity of a self or porson.”—(I. 
pp- 321, 822.) 





Perfect identity is exhibited by an object which 
remains unchanged thronghout a certain time ; perfect 
diversity is seen in two or more objects which are 
separated by intervals of space and periods of time. 
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But, in both these cases, there is no sharp line of 
demareation betwoen identity and diversity, and it is 
impossible to say when an object ceases to be one and 
becomes two. 

When a sea-anemone multiplies by division, there is 
a time during which it is said to be ono animal partially 
divided ; but, after a while, it becomes two animals 
adherent together, and the limit betweon these conditions’ 
is purely arbitrary. So in mineralogy, a crystal of a 
definite chemical composition may have its substance 
replaced, particle by particle, by another chemical com- 
pound, When does it Jose its primitive identity and 
become a new thing % 

Again, a plant or an animal, in the course of its 
existence, from the condition of an egg or seed to the 
end of Jife, remains the same neither in form, nor in 
structure, nor in the matter of which it is composed : 
every attribute it possesses is constantly changing, and 
yet we say that it is always one and the same indi- 
vidual. And if, in this case, we attribute identity 
without supposing an indivisible immaterial something 
to underlie and condition that identity, why should we 
need the supposition in the case of that succession of 
changeful phenomena we call the mind? 

In fact, we ascribe identity to an individual plant or 
animal, simply because there has been no moment of 
time at which we could observe any division of it into 
parts separated by time or space. Every experience 
we have of it is as one thing and not as two; and wo 
gum up our experiences in the ascription of identity, 
altkough we know quite well that, strictly speaking, it 
has not been the same for any two moments. 

So with the mind. Our perceptions flow in even 
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succession ; the impressions of the present moment are 
inextricably mixed up with the memories of yesterday 
and the expectations of to-morrow, and all are connected 
by the links of cause and effect. 


“. , , as the same individual republic may not only 
change its members, but also its laws and constitutions ; in like 
manner the same person imay vary his character and disposi- 

tion, as well as his impressions and ideas, without losing his 
identity, Whatever changes he endures, his several parts are 
still connected by the relation of causation, And in this view 
our identity with regard to the passions serves to corroborate 
that with regard to the imagination, by the making our 
distant perceptions influence each other, and by giving usa 
present concern for our past or fature pains or pleasures. 

‘©As memory alone acquaints ua with the continuance and 
extent of this succession of perceptions, tis to be considered, 
upon that account chiefly, as the source of personal identity. 
Had we no memory we never should have any notion of 
causation, nor consequently of that chain of causea and 
effects which constitute our self or person. But having once 
acquired this notion of causation from the memory, we can 
extend the same chain of causes, and consequently the identity 
of our persons, beyond our memory, and can comprehend 
times, and circumstances, and actione, which we have entirely 
forgot, but suppose in general to have existed. For how few 
of our past actions are there of which we have any memory ? 
‘Who can tell me, for instance, what were his thoughts and 
actions on the first of January, 1715, the eleventh of March, 
1719, end the third of August, 1733? Or will he affirm, 
because he has entirely forgot the incidents of those days, 
that the present self is not the same person with the self of 
that time, and by that means overturn all the most established 
notions of personal identity? In this view, therefore, memory 
does not 60 much produce as discover personal identity, by 
showing us the relation of cause and effect among our 
different perceptions. 'Twill be incumbent on those who 
affirm that memory produces entirely our personal identity, 
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to give a reason why we can thus extend our identity beyond 
our memory. 

“The whole of this doctrine lesds us to a conclusion which 
isof great importance in the present affair, viz. that all the 
nice and subtle questions concerning pereonel identity can 
never possibly be decided, and are to be regarded rather a5 
grammatical than as philosophical difficulties. Identity de- 
pends on the relations of ideas, and these relations produce 
identity by means of that easy transition they occasion. But 
as the relations, and the easiness of the transition may diminish 
by insensible degrees, we have no just standard by which we 
can decide any dispute concerning the time when they acquire 
or lose a title to the name of identity, All the disputes con- 
cerning the identity of connected objects are merely verbal, 
except so far as the relation of parts gives rise to some 
fiction or imaginary principle of union, as we have already 
observed. 

“What I have said concerning the first origin and uncer- 
tainty of our notion of identity, as applied to the human mind 
may be extended, with little or no variation, to that of sim- 
plicity, An object, whose different co-existent parts are bound 
together by a close relation, operates upon the imagination 
after much the same manner as one perfectly simple and 
undivisible, aud requires not a inuch greater stretch of 
thought in order to its conception. From this similarity of 
operation we attribute a simplicity to it, and feign a principle 
of union as the support of this simplicity, and the centre of all 
the different parts and qualities of the object.”—-(I. pp. 381—3.) 





Tho final result of Hume's reasoning comes to this : 
As wo use the name of body for the sum of the 
phenomena which make up our corporeal existence, 80 we 
employ the name of soul for the sum of the phenomena 
which constitute our mental existence; and we have no 
more reason, in the latter case, than in the former, to sup- 
pose that there is anything beyond the phenomena which 
apswera to the name. In the case of the soul, ag in that 
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of the body, the idea of substance is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. This conclusion is nothing but a 
rigorous application of Berkeley’s reasoning concerning 
matter to mind, and it is fully adopted by Kant. 

Having arrived at the conclusion that the conception 
of a soul, as a substantive thing, is amere figment of the 
imagination ; and that, whether it exists or not, we can 
by no possibility know anything about it, the inquiry 
as to the durability of the soul may seem superfluous. 

Nevertheless, there is still a sense in which, even 
under these conditions, such an inquiry is justifiable. 
Leaving aside the problem of the substance of the soul, 
and taking the word “aoul” simply as a name for 
the series of mental phenomens which make up an 
individual mind ; it remains open to us to ask, whether 
that series commenced with, or before, the series of 
phenomena which constitute the corresponding indi- 
vidual body ; and whether it terminates with the end of 
the corporeal series, or goes on after the existence of 
the body has ended. And, in both cases, there arises 
the further question, whether the excess of duration of 
the mental series over that of the body, is finite or 
infinite. 

Hume has discussed some of these questions in tho 
remarkable essay On the Immortality of the Soul, which 
was not published till after his death, and which seems 
long to have remained but little known. Nevertheless, 
indeed, possibly, for that reason, its influence has been 


1 (Our internal intuition shows no permenent existence, for the 
Ego is only the conscioumess of my thinking.” “There is no means 
whatever by which we cen learn anything respecting the constitu- 
tion of the soul, #0 far as regards the possibility of ite separate 
existence.” —Krilik von den Paralogismen der reinen Vernunft. 
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manifested in unexpected quarters, and its main argu- 
ments have been adduced by archiepiscopal and episcopal 
authority in evidence of the value of revelation. Dr. 
‘Whately, sometime Archbishop of Dublin, paraphrases 
Hume, though he forgets to cite him; and Bishop 
Courtenay’s elaborate work,? dedicated to the Arch- 
bishop, is « development of that prolate's version of 
Hume's essay. 

‘This little paper occupies only some ten pages, but it 
is not wonderful that it attracted an acute logician like 
Whately, for it is a model of clear and vigorous state- 
ment. The argument hardly admits of condensation, 60 
that I must let Hume speak for himself :— 


“ By the mere light of reagon it seema difficult to prove the 
immortality of the soul: the arguments for it are commonly 
derived either from metaphysical topics, or moral, or physical. 
But in reality it is the gospel, and the gospel alone, that has 
brought life and immortality to light’ 

“1, Metaphysical topics suppose that the soul is immaterial, 
and that ‘tis impossible for thought to belong to a material 


on Some of the Pecutiaritics of the Christian Religion, 
(Basay I. Revelation of s Future State), by Richard Whately, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Fifth Edition, revised, 1846. 

2 The Future States : their Evidences and Nature ; considered on 
Principles Physical, Moral, and Scriptural, with the Design of 
showing the Value of the Gospel Revelation by the Right Rev. 
Reginald Courtenay, D.D., Lord Bishop of Kingston (Jamaica), 
1857. 

2 «Now that ‘Jesna Christ brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel,’ and that in the most literal sense, which 
impliea that the revelation of the doctrine is peculiar to His Gospel, 
‘seems to be at least the most obvious meaning of the Scriptures of 
the New Textament.”—Whately, 2.c. p. 27. 
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substance.! But just metaphysics teach us that the notion of 
eubatance is wholly confused and imperfect ; and that we have 
no other idea of any substance, than as an aggregate of par- 
ticnlar qualities inhering in an unknown something. Matter, 
therefore, and spirit, are at bottom equally unknown, and we 
vannot determine what qualities inhere in the one or in the 
other,? They likewise teach ua, that nothing can be decided 
@ priori concerning any cause or effect ; and that experience, 
being the only source of our judgmente of thia nature, we 
cannot know from any other principle, whether matter, by ita 
structure or arrangement, may not be the cause of thought. 
Abstract reasonings cannot decide any question of fact or 
existence, But admitting a spiritual substance to be dispersed 
throughout the universe, like the ethereal fire of the Stoica, 
and to be the only inherent subject of thought, wo have 
reason to conclude from analogy, that nature uses it after the 
manner she does the other substance, matter, She employs 
jt a a kind of paste or clay ; modifies it into variety of forms 
or existences ; dissolves after a time each modification, and 
from its substance erects a new form, As the same material 
substance may successively compose the bodies of all animals, 
the saine spiritual substance may compose their minds: Their 
consciousness, or that system of thought which they formed 
during life, may be continually dissolved by death, and 
nothing interests them in the new modification, The most 
positive assertora of the mortality of the soul never denied 
the immortality of its substance; and that an immaterial 








3 Compare, Of the Immateriality of the Soul, Section V. of Part 
TV., Book 1, of the Treatize, in which Home concludes (I. p. 319) 
that, whother it be material or immaterial, “in both cases the meta- 
physical arguments for the immortality of the aoul are equally 
inconelasive ; and in both cases the moral arguments end those 
derived from the anslogy of nature are equally strong end con- 
vinoing.” 

2 «The question agsin respecting the materiality of the soul ia 
one which Iam at aloss to understand clearly, till it shall have been 
clearly detexmined what matter is, We know nothing of it, any 
more than of mind, except its attributes.” —Whatey, Lc. p. 66. 
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substance, aa well aa a material, may lose its memory or con- 
sciousness, appears in part from experience, if the soul be 
immaterial, Reasoning from the common course of nature, 
and without supposing any new interposition of the Supreme 
Cause, which ought always to be excluded from philosophy, 
what is incorruptible must also be ingenerable, The soul, there- 
fore, if immortal, existed before our birth, and if the former 
existence noways concerned ue, neither wilt the latter, 
Animals undoubtedly feet, think, love, hate, will, and even 
reason, though in a more imperfect manner than men: Aro 
their souls also immaterial and immortal ?” } 





Hume next proceeds to consider the moral arguments, 
and chiefly 


‘. . those derived from the justice of God, which is sup- 
posed to he further interested in the future punishment of 
the vicious and reward of the virtuous.” 


But if by the justice of God we mean the samo 
attribute which we call justice in ourselves, then why 
should either reward or punishment be extended beyond 
this life?? Our sole means of knowing anything is the 


1 “None of those who contend for the natural immortality of 
the soul... have been able to extricate themselves from one 
difficulty, viz. that all their arguments’ apply, with exactly the 
same force, to prove an immortality, not only of brutes, but even of 
plants ; though in such # conclusion as this they ars never willing 
to acquiesce.”"—Whatoly, 2c. p. 67. 

4 ‘Nor are we therefore authorised toinfer @ priori, independent 
of Revelation, a future state of retribution, from the irregularities 
prevailing in the present life, since that future state does not 
account fully for these irregularities. It may explain, indeed, how 
present evil may be conducive to future good, but not why the 
good could not be attained without the evil ; it may reconcile with 
our notions of the divine justice the present prosperity of the 
wicked, but it does not account for the existence of the wicked.” 
—Whately, 2c. pp. 69, 70. 
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reasoning faculty which God has given us; and that 
reasoning faculty not only denies us any conception of 
a future state, but fails to furnish a single valid 
argument in favour of the belief that the mind will 
endure after the dissolution of the body. 


«©, . , If any purpose of nature be clear, we may affirm 
that the whole scope and intention of man’s creation, so far 
as wo can judge by natural reason, is limited to the present 
life.” 





To the argument that the powers of man are so much 
greater than the needs of this life require, that they 
suggest a future scene in which they can be employed, 
Hume replies :— 


“If the reason of man gives him great superiority above 
other animals, his necessities are proportionably multiplied 
upon him; his whole time, his whole capacity, activity; 
courage, and passion, find sufficient employment in fencing 
against the miseries of his present condition ; and frequently, 
nay, almost always, are too slender for the business assigned 
them, A pair of shoes, perliaps, was never yet wrought to 
the highest degree of perfection that commodity is capable 
of attaining ; yet it is necessary, at least very useful, that there 
should be some politicians and moralists, even some geo- 
meters, poeta and philosophers, among mankind, The powera 
of men are no more superior to their wants, considered 
merely in this life, than those of foxes and hares are, com- 
pared to their wants and to their period of existence. ‘The 
inference from parity of reason is therefore obvious.” 


In short, Hume argues that, if the faculties with 
which we ere endowed are unable to discover a fature 
state, and if the most attentive consideration of their 
nature serves to show that they are adapted to this life 
and nothing more, it is surely inconsistent with any 
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conception of justice that we should be dealt with, as if 
wo had all along had a clear knowledge of the fact thus 
carefully concealed from us. What should we think of 
the justice of a father, who gave his son every reason to 
suppose that a trivial fault would only be visited by a 
box on the ear ; and then, years afterwards, put him on 
the rack for a week for the same fault 

Again, the suggestion arises, if God is the cause of all 
things, heis responsible for evil as well as for good ; and 
it appears utterly irreconcilable with our notions of jus- 
tice that he should punish another for that which he 
has, in fact, done himself. Moreover, just punishment 
bears a proportion to the offence, while suffering which 
ig infinite is ¢pso facto disproportionate to any finite 
deed. 


«Why then eternal punishment for the temporary offences 
of so frail a creature as man? Can any one approve of Alex- 
ander’s rage, who intended to exterminate a whole nation 
because they had seized his favourite horse Bucephalus ? 

“Heaven and hell suppose two distinct species of men, 
the good and the bad ; but the greatest part of mankind float 
betwixt vice and virtue. Were one to go round the world 
with the intention of giving a good supper to the righteous 
and a sound drubbing to the wicked, he would frequently be 
embarrassed in his choice, end would find the merits and de- 
merits of most men and women scarcely amount to the value 
of either.” 


1 Bo reason also shows, that for man to expect to earn for him. 
self by the practice of virtue, and claim, as his just right, an im- 
mortality of exalted happiness, is a most extravagant and ground- 
Jess pretension.” —Whately, Ze. p. 101. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the Archbishop seos no unressonableness in a man’s earning for 
himself an immortality of intense unkoppiness by the practice of vice. 
Sothat life is, naturally, a venture in which you may lose all, but 
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One can but admire the broad humanity and the in- 
aight into the aprings of action manifest in this passage. 
Comprendre sat & moitié pardonner, The more one knows 
of the real conditions which determine men’s acts the 
Jess one finds either to praise or blama. For kindly 
David Hume, “the damnation of one man isan infinitely 
greater evil in the universe then the subversion of a 
thousand million of kingdoms.” And he would have 
felt with his countryman Burns, that even “auld 
Nickie Ben” should “ has a chance.” 

As against those who reason for the necessity of a 
fature state, in order that the justice of the Deity may 
‘be satistied, Hume's argamentation appears unanswerable, 
For if the justice of God resembles what we mean by 
justice, the bestowal of infinite happiness for finite well- 
doing and infinite misery for finite ill-doing, it is in no 
uense just. And, if the justice of God does not resemble 
what we mean by justice, it is an abuse of language to 
employ the name of justice for the attribute described 
by it. But, as against those who choose to argue that 
there is nothing in what is known to us of the attributes 
of the Deity inconsistent with a future state of rewards 
and punishments, Hume’s pleadings have no force, 
Bishop Butler’s argument thet, inasmuch as the visita- 
tion of our acts by rewards and punishments takes place 
in this life, rewards and punishments must be consistent 
with the attributes of the Deity, and therefore may go 
on as long as the mind endures, is unanswerable, What- 
over exists is, by the hypothesis, existent by the will of 
God; and, therefore, the pains and pleasures which 
ean carn nothing. It may be thought somewhat hard upon men- 
ind if they ore pushed into a speculation of this sort, willy- 
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exist now may go on existing for all eternity, either 
increasing, diminishing, or being endlessly varied in 
their intensity, aa they are now. 

It is remarkable that Hume does not refer to the 
sentimental arguments for the immortality of the soul 
which are so much in vogue at the present day ; and 
which are based upon our desire for a longer conscious 
existence than that which nature appears to have 
allotted tous. Perhaps he did not think them worth 
notice, For indeed it is not a little strange, that our 
strong desire that a certain occurrence should happen 
should be put forward as evidence that it will happen. 
If my intense desire to see the friend, from whom I 
have parted, does not bring him from the other side of 
the world, or take me thither; if the mother's agonised 
prayer that her child should live has not prevented 
him from dying; experience certainly affords no pre- 
sumption that the strong desire to be alive after 
death, which wo call the aspiration after immortality, 
is any more likely to be gratified. As Hume truly says, 
“+ All doctrines are to.be suspected which aro favoured 
by our passions ;” and the doctrine, that we are immortal 
because we should extremely like to be s0, contains the 
quintessence of suspiciousness, 

In respect of the existence and attributes of the soul, 
as of thoso of the Deity, then, logic is powerless and 
reasonsilent. At the most we can get no further than 
the conclusion of Kant :— 


“ After we have satisfied ourselves of the vanity of all the 
ambitious attempts of reason to fly beyond the bounds of 
experience, enough remains of practical value to content us. 
It is true that no one may boast thet he knows that God 
gnd a future life exist; for, if he possesses such know- 

n2 
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ledge, he is just the man for whom I have long been seeking, 
All knowledge (touching an object of mere reason) can be 
communicated, and therefore I might hope to see my own 
Knowledge increased to thia prodigious extent, by his instruc- 
tion. No; our conviction in these matters is not Zogical, but 
moral certainty ; and, inasmuch as it resta upon subjective 
grounds, (of moral disposition) I must mot even say: it is 
morally certein that there is a God, and so on; but, Z am 
morally certain, and so on. That isto say: the belief in 
God and in another world is so interwoven with my ioral 
natare, that the former can no more vanish, than the latter 
can ever be torn from me. 

“The only point to be remarked here is that this act of 
faith of the intellect (Vernunftglaube) sasumes the existence 
of moral dispositions. If we leave them aside, and suppose a 
mind quite indifferent to moral laws, the inquiry started by 
reason becomes merely a subject for speculation; and [the 
conclusion attained] may then indeed be supported by strong 
argumenta from analogy, but not by such as are competent 
to overcome persistent scepticism, 

“There is no one, however, who can fail to be interested mm. 
these questions, For, although he may be excluded from 
moral influences by the want af a good disposition, yet, even 
in this cage, enough remains to lead him to fear a divine exist- 
ence and a future state, To this end, nu more is neceasary 
than that he can at least have no certainty that there is no 
such being, and no future life; for, to make this conclusion 
domonstratively certain, he must be able to prove the im- 
possibility of both; and this assuredly no rational man can 
undertake to do. ‘This negative belief, indeed, cannot pro- 
duce either morslity or good dispositions, but can operate in 
an anslogous fashion, by powerfully repressing the outbreak 
of evil tendencies. 

“But it will be said, is this all that Pure Reason can 
do when it gazes out beyond the bounds of experience? 
Nothing more than two articles of faith? Common eense 
could achieve ax much without calling the philosophers to ite 
counsels! 
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«Twill not here speak of the service which philosophy hes 
rendered to human reason by the laborious efforts of its 
criticism, granting that the outcome proves to be merely 
negative: about that matter something is to be said in the 
following section, But do you then ask, that the know- 
ledge which interests all men shall transcend the common 
understanding and be discovered for you only by philoso- 
phera? The very thing which you make a reproach, ia the 
best confirmation of the justice of the previous conclusions, 
since it shows that which could not, at first, have been anti- 
cipated; namely, that in those matters which concern all 
men alike, nature is not guilty of distributing her gifts with 
partiality ; and thet the highest philosophy, in dealing with 
the most important concems of humanity, is able to tnke 
né no further than the guidence which she affords to the 
commonest understanding.” 1 


In short, nothing can be proved or disproved, respect- 
ing either the distinct existence, the substance, or the 
durability of the soul. So far, Kant is at one with 
Hume. But Kant adds, as you cannot disprove the im- 
mortality of the soul, and as the belief therein is very 
useful for moral purposes, you may sasume it. To 
which, had Hume lived half a century later, he would 
probably have replied, that, if morality has no better 
foundation than an assumption, it is not likely to bear 
much strain; and, if it has a better foundation, the 
assumption rather weakens than strengthens it, 

Aa has been already said, Hume is not content 
with denying that we know anything about the exist- 
ence or the nature of the soul; but he carries the war 
into the enemy’s camp, and accuses those who affirm the 
immateriality, simplicity, and indivisibility of the 
thinking substance, of atheism and Spinozism, which 
are assumed to be convertible terms. 

+ | Rritik der veiaen Vernunft. Ya. Harteostein, p. 547. 
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The method of attack is ingenious. Observation 
appears to acquaint us with two different systems of 
beings, and both Spinoza and orthodox philosophers 
agree, that the necessary substratum of each of these is 
@ substance, in which the phenomena adhere, or of which 
they are attributes or modes. 


‘LT observe first the universe of objects or of body; the 
sun, moon, and stars; the earth, seas, plants, animals, men, 
shipe, houses, and other productions either of art or of 
nature. Here Spinoza appears, and tella me thet these are 
only modifications and that the subject in which they inhere 
is simple, uncompounded, and indivisible. After this I con- 
sider the other system of beings, viz. the universe of thought, 
ormy impressions and ideas. Then I observe another sun, 
moon, and stars; an earth and seas, covered and inhabited by 
plants and animals, towns, houses, mountains, rivers; and, in 
short, everything I can discover or conceive in the first system, 
Upon my inquiring concerning these, theologians present 
themselves, and tell mo that these also are modification, and 
modifications of ono simple, uncompounded, and indivisible 
substance. Immediately upon which I am desfened with the 
noise of a hundred voices, that treat the first hypothesis with 
detestation and ecorn, and the second with applause and vena 
ration, I turn my attention to these hypotheses to see what 
may be the reason of so great a partiality ; and find that they 
have the same fault of being unintelligible, and that, as far 
ag we can understand them, they are so much alike, that 'tis 
impossible to discover any absurdity in one, which is not com- 
mon to both of them.”—(I. p. 309.) 


For the manner in which Hume makes his caso good, 
I must refer to the original. Plain people may rest 
satisfied that both hypotheses are unintelligible, without 
plunging any further among syllogisms, the premises 
of which convey no meaning, while the conclusions carry 
no conviction. 


CHAPTER X. 
VOLITION ; LIBERTY AXD NECESSITY, 


Ix the opening paragraphs of the third part of the 
second book of the Treatise, Home gives a description 
of the will. 


Of all the immediate effects of pain and pleasure there is 
none more remarkable than the will; and though, properly 
speaking, it be not comprehended among the passions, yet as 
the full understanding of its nature and properties ia neces 
sary to the explanation of them, we shall here make it the 
subject of our inquiry. I desire it may be observed, that, by 
the will, [ mean nothing bat the internal impression we feel, 
and are conscious of, when we knowingly give rise to any new 
motion of our body, or new perception of our mind, This im- 
pression, like the preceding oues of pride and humility, love 
and hatred, ‘tis impossible to define, and needless to describe 
any further." —(II, p. 150.) 


This description of volition may be criticised on various 
grounds, More especially does it seem defective in 
restricting the tarm “will” to that feeling which arises 
when we act, or sppear to act, as causes: for one may 
will to strike, without striking ; or to think of something 
which we have forgotten. 

Every volition is a complex idea composed of two 
elements : the one is the idea of an action ; the other is 
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a desire for the occurrence of that action. If I will to 
strike, I have an idea of a certain movement, anda desire 
that that movement should take place ; if I will to think 
of any subject, or, in other words, to attend to that sub- 
ject, I have an idea of the subject and a strong desire 
that it should remain present to my consciousness. And 
90 far aa I can discover, this combination of an idea of 
an object with an emotion, is everything that can be 
directly observed in an act of volition. So that Hume's 
definition may be amended thus; Volition is the impres- 
sion which arises when the idea of a bodily or mental 
action is accompanied by the desire that the action 
should be accomplished. It differs from other desires 
simply in the fact, that we regard ourselves as possible 
causes of the action desired. 

‘Two questions arise, in connexion with the observation 
of the phenomenon of volition, as they arise ont of the 
contemplation of all other natural phenomena. Firstly, 
has it a cause; and, if so, what is its cause? Secondly, 
is it followed by any effect, and if so, what effect does it 
produce % 

Hume points out, that the nature of the phenomena 
we consider can have nothing to do with the origin of 
the conception that they are conneated by the relation 
of cause and effect, For that relation is nothing but an 
order of succession, which, so far as our experience goes, 
is invariable ; and it is obvious that the nature of pheno- 
mena haa nothing to do with their order. Whatever it 
is that leads us to seek for a cause forevery event, in the 
cago of the phenomena of the external world, compels us, 
with equal cogency, to seek it in that of the mind, 

The only meaning of the law of causation, in the 
physical world, is, that it generalises universal experience 
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of the order of that world ;. and, if experience shows a 
similar order to obtain among states of consciouaness, 
the law of causation will properly express that order. 

That such an order oxists, however, is acknowledged 
by every sane man: 


“Oar idea, therefore, of necessity and causation, arises 
entirely from the uniformity observable in the operations of 
nature, where similar objects are constantly conjoined together, 
and the mind is determined by custom to infer the one from 
the appearance of the other, These two circumstances form 
the whole of that necessity which we ascribe to matter. Be~ 
yond the constant conjunction of similar objects and the con- 
sequent fnference from one to the other, we have no notion 
of any necessity of connexion, 

“Tf it appear, therefore, what alt mankind have ever 
allowed, without any doubt or hesitation, that these two cir- 
cumstances take place in the voluntary actions of men, and in 
the operations of mind, it must follow that all mankind have 
ever agreed in the doctrine of necessity, and that they have 
hitherto disputed merely from not understanding each other,” 
—(IV. p. 97.) 


But is this constant conjunction observable in human 
actions? A student of history could give but one answer 
to this question : 


“ Ambition, avarice, self-love, vanity, friendship, generosity, 
publio spirit : these passions, mixed in various degrees, and 
distributed through society, have been, from the beginning of 
the world, and still are, the source of all the actions and enter- 
Piizes which have ever been observed among mankind. 
‘Would you know the sentiments, inclinations, and course of 
life of the Greeks and Romans? Study well the temper and 
actions of the French and English. You esnnot be much 
mistaken in transferring to the former most of the observa- 
tions which you have made with regard to the latter. Man- 
kind are so much the same, in all times and places, that history 
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informs us of nothing new or strange in this particular. Ite 
chief use is only to discover the constant and universal prin- 
ciples of human nature, by showing men in all varieties of 
circumstances and situations, and furnishing us with materiale 
from which we may form our observations, and become ac- 
quainted with the regular springs of human action and 
behaviour, hes records of wars, intrigues, factions, and 
revolutions are 80 many collections of experiments, by which 
tho politician or moral philosopher fixes the principles of bis 
science, in the same manner as the physician or natural philo- 
sopher becomes acquainted with the nature of plants, minerals, 
and other external objects, by the experiments which he forma 
concerning them. Nor are the earth, air, water, and other 
elements examined by Aristotle and Hippocrates more like to 
those which at present lie under our observation, than the 
men described by Polybius and Tacitus are to those who now 
govern the world.”—{IV. pp. 97-8.) 


Hume proceeds to point out that the value set upon 
experience in the conduct of affairs, whether of business 
or of politics, involves the acknowledgment that we base 
our expectation of what men will do, upon our observation 
of what they have done; and, that we are as firmly con- 
vinced of the fixed order of thoughts as we are of that 
of things. And, if it be urged that human actions not 
unfrequently appear unaccountable and capricious, his 
reply is prompt :— 


“I grant it possible to find some actions which seem to 
have no regular connexion with any known motives, and are 
exceptions to all the measures of conduct which have ever 
been established for the government of men. But if one 
could willingly know what judgment should be formed of 
sch irregular and extraordinary actions, we may consider 
the sentiments commonly entertained with regard to those 
irregular events which appear in the course of nature, and 
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the operations of external objects. All causes are not con- 
joined to their usual effects with like uniformity. An arti- 
ficer, who handles only dead matter, may be disappointed in 
bis aim, as well as the politician who directs the conduct of 
sensible and intelligent agents, 

“The vulgar, who take things according to their first 
appearance, attribute the uncertainty of evenis to such an 
uncertainty in the causes as make the latter often fail of 
their usual influence, though they meet with no impediment 
to their operation, But philosophers, observing that, almost in 
every part of nature, there is contained 2 vast variety of 
springs and principles, which are hid, by reason of their 
aninuteness or remoteness, find that it is ot least possible the 
contrariety of events tnay not proceed from any contingency 
in the cause, but from the secret operation of contrary causes, 
This possibility is converted into certainty by further obwer- 
vation, when they remark that, upon an exact gcrutiny, a con: 
trariety of effects always betrays a contrariety of causes, and 
proceeds from their mutual opposition, A peasant can give 
no better reason for the stopping of any clock or watch, than 
to say that it does not commonly go right. But an artist 
y perceives that the same force in the spring or pendulum 
has always the same influence on the wheels ; but fails of ite 
usual effect, perhaps by reason of a grain of dust, which puts 
8 stop to the whole movement. From the observation of 
several parallel instances, philosophers form a maxim, thet the 
connexion between all causes and effects is equally necessary, 
and thet its seeming uncertainty in some instances proceeds 
from the secret opposition of contrary causes.” —(IV.pp.101-2.) 






So with regard to human actions :— 


“The internal principles and motives may operste in a 
uniform manner, notwithstanding these seeming irregularities + 
in the same manner as the winds, rains, clouds, and other 
variationa of the weather are supposed to be governed by 
steady principles; though not easily discoverable by human 
aggacity and inquiry.”—{(LV. p. 108.) 
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Meteorology, as a science, was not in existenca in 
‘Hume’s time, or he would have left out the “supposed 
to be.” In practice, again, what difference does any one 
make between natural and moral evidence ¢ 


« A prisoner who has neither money nor interest, discovers 
the impossibility of his escape, az well when he considers the 
obstinacy of the gaoler, as the walls and bars with which he is 
surrounded ; and, in all attempts for his freedom, chooses 
rather to work upon the stone and iron of the one, than upon 
the inflexible nature of the other, The same prisoner, when 
conducted to the scaffold, foresees his death as certainly from 
the constancy and fidelity of his guards, as from the operation 
of the axe or wheel, His mind runs along a certain train of 
ideas; The refusal of the soldiers to consent to his escape; 
the action of the executioner ; the separation of the head and 
body ; bleeding, convulsive motions, and death, Here is a 
connected chain of natural causes and voluntary actions; but 
the mind feels no difference between them, in passing from 
one link to another, nor is less certain of the future event, 
than if it were connected with the objects presented to the 
memory or senses, by a train of causes cemented together by 
what we are pleased to call a physical necessity. The same 
experienced union has the same effect on the mind, whether 
the united objects be motives, volition, and actions ; or figure 
and motion. We may change the names of things, but their 
nature and their operation on tho understanding never 
change.”—(LV. pp. 105-6.) 


Bat, if the necessary connexion of our acts with our 
ideas has always been acknowledged in practice, why 
the proclivity of mankind to deny it words? 


« If we examine the operations of body, and the production 
of effects from their causes, we shall find that all our faculties 
can never carry us further in our knowledge of this relation, 
than barely to observe, that particular objects are constantly 
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conjoined together, and that the mind is carried, by  cus- 
tomary transition, from the appearance of the one to the belief 
of the other. But thongh this conclusion concerning human 
ignorance be the result of the strictest scrutiny of this subject, 
men still entertain a strong propensity to believe, that they 
penetrate further into the province of nature, and perceive 
something like a necessary connexion between cause and 
effect, When, again, they tum their reflections towards the 
operations of their own minds, and fee! no such connexion 
between the motive and'the action ; they are thence apt to 
suppose, that there ia a difference between the effects which 
result from material force, and those which arise from thought 
and intelligence. But, being once convineed, that we know 
nothing of causation of any kind, than merely the constant 
conjunction of objects, and the consequent inference of the 
mind from one to another, and finding that these two circum- 
stances are universally allowed to have place in voluntary 
actions; we may be more easily led to own the same necessity 
common to all causes.”—(IV. pp. 107, 8.) 


The last asylum of the hard-pressed advocate of the 
doctrine of uncaused volition is usually, that, argue as 
you like, he has a profound and ineradicable conscious- 
nneas of what he calls the freedom of his wil. But Hume 
follows him even here, though only in note, as if he 
thought the extinction of so transparent a sophism 
hardly worthy of the dignity of his text. 


“The prevalence of the doctrine of liberty may be 
accounted for from another cause, viz. a false sensation, or 
seeming experience, which we have, or may have, of liberty or 
indifference in many of our actions. ‘The necessity of any 
action, whether of matter or of mind, is not, properly speak- 
ing, 3 quality in the agent, but in any thinking or intelligent 
being who may consider the action ; and it consists chiefly in 
the determination of his thoughts to infer the existence of 
that action from some preceding objects ; as liberty, when 
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opposed to necessity, is nothing but the want of that deter- 
mination, and a certain looseness or indifference which we 
feel, in passing or not passing, from the idea of any object to 
the idea of any succeeding one. Now we may observe that 
though, in refecting on human actions, we seldom feel such 
Tooseness or indifference, but are commonly able to infer them 
with considerable certainty from their motives, and from the 
diapositions of the agent; yet it frequently happens, that in 
performing the actions themselves, we are sensible of some- 
‘thing like it: And es all resembling objects are taken foreach 
other, this has been employed as demonstrative and even 
intuitive proof of human liberty, We feel that our actions 
are subject to our will on most occasions ; and imagine we feel, 
that the will iteelf is subject to nothing, because, when by a 
denial of it we are provoked to try, we feel that it moves 
easily every way, and produces an image of itself (or a Velleity 
ng it is called in the schools), even on that side on which itdid 
not settle. This image or faint notion, we persuade ourselves, 
could at that time have been completed into the thing itself ; 
because, should that be denied, we find upon a second trial 
that at present it can. We consider not that the fantastical 
desire of showing liberty is here the motive of our actions.” 
(IV. p. 110, note.) 


Moreover, the moment the attempt is made to give a 
definite meaning to the words, the supposed opposition 
between free will and necessity turns out to be a mere 
verbal dispute, 


“For what is meant by liberty, when applied to voluntary 
actions? We cannot surely mean, that sotions have so little 
connexion with motive, inclinstione, and circumstances, that 
one does not follow with a certain degree of uniformity from 
the other, and that one sfforda no inference by which we can 
conclude the existence of the other. For these ar plain 
and acknowleged matters of fact. By liberty, then, we can 
only mean a@ power of acting or not acting according to the 
determinations of the will ; that is, if we choose to remain st 
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rest, we may ; if we choose to move, we also mey. Now this 
hypothetical liberty is universally allowed to belong to every 
one who is nota prisoner and in chains, Here then is no 
subject of dispute.”"—(1V. p. 111.) 

Half the controversies about the freedom of the will 
would have had no existence, if this pithy paragraph had 
been well pondered by those who oppose tho doctrine of 
necessity. or they rest upon the absurd presumption 
that the proposition, “I can do as I like,” is contradie- 
tory to the doctrine of necessity. The answer is; nobody 
doubts that, at any rate within certain limits, you can do 
as you like, But what determines your likings and 
dislikings? Did you make your own constitution? Is 
it your contrivance that one thing is pleasant and 
another is painful? And even if it were, why did you 
prefer to make it after the one fashion rather than 
the other 1 The passionate assertion of the consciousness 
of their freedom, which is the favourite refuge of the 
opponents of the doctrine of necessity, is mere futility, 
for nobody denies it. What they really have to do, if 
they would upset the necessarian argument, is to prove 
that they are free to associate any emotion whatever with 
any idea whatever; to like pain as much as pleasure ; 
vice as much as virtue ; in short, to prove, that, whatever 
may be the fixity of order of the universe of things, that 
of thought is given over to chance. 

In the second part of this remarkable essay, Hume 
considers the real, or supposed, immoral consequences of 
the doctrine of neoossity, premising the weighty obser- 
vation that 

“When any opinion leads to absurdity, it is certainly false ; 
but it is not certain that an opinion is falee becayge it ig 
of dangerous consequence.” —(IV. p. 112.) 
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And, therefore, that the attempt to refute an opinion 
by a picture of its dangerous consequences to religion 
and morality, is as illogical as it is reprehensible. 

Tt is said, in the first place, that necessity destroys 
responsibility ; that, as it is usually put, we have no 
right to praise or blame actions that cannot be helped. 
Hume's reply amounts to this, that the vory idea of 
responsibility implies the beliof in the necessary con- 
nexion of certain actions with certain states of the 
mind, A person is held responsible only for those acts 
which are preceded by a certain intention; and, as we 
cannot see, or hear, or feel, an intention, we can only 
reason out its existence on the principle that like effects 
have like causes. 

If a man is found by the police busy with 
“jemmy” and dark lantern at a jeweller’s shop door 
over night, the magistrate before whom he is brought 
the next morning, reasons from those effects to their 
causes in the fellow’s “ burglarious”” ideas and volitione, 
with perfect confidence, and punishes him accordingly. 
And it is quite clear that such ® proceeding would be 
grossly unjust, if the links of the logical proceas were 
other than necessarily connected together. The advocate 
who should attempt to get the man off on the ples that 
his client need not necessarily have had a felonious 
intent, would hardly waste his time more, if he tried to 
prove that the sum of all the angles of a triangle is not 
two right angles, but three. 

A man's moral responsibility for his acts has, in fact, 
nothing to do with the causation of these acts, but de- 
pends on the frame of mind which accompanies them. 
Common language tells us this, when it uses “ well-dis- 
posed” as the equivalent of “good,” and “ evil-minded” 
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ag that of “ wicked.” If A does something which puts 
B in a violent passion, it is quite possible to admit that 
B's passion is the necessary consequence of A's act, 
and yet to believe that B's fury is morally wrong, or 
that he ought to control it. In fact, a calm bystander 
would reason with both on the assumption of moral 
necessity. He would say to A, “ You were wrong in 
doing » thing which you knew (that is, of the necessity 
of which you were convinced) would irritate B.” And 
he would say to B, “You are wrong to give way to 
passion, for you know its evil effects”—that is the ne- 
cessary connection between yielding to passion and evil. 

So far, therefore, from necessity destroying moral 
responsibility, it is the foundation of all praise and 
blame ; and moral admiration reaches its climax in the 
ascription of necessary goodness to the Deity. 

Yo the statement of snother consequence of the neces- 
sarian doctrine, that, if there be a God, he must be the 
cause of all evil as well as of all good, Hume gives no 
real reply—probably because none is possible. But 
then, if this conclusion is distinctly and unquestionably 
deducible from the doctrine of necessity, it is no less 
unquestionably a direct consequence of every known 
form of monotheism. If God is the cause of all things, 
he must be the cause of evil among the rest; if he is 
omniscient, he must have ths fore-knowledge of evil ; 
if he is almighty, he must possess the power of pre- 
venting, or of extinguishing evil. And to say that an 
all-knowing and all-powerful being is not responsible 
for what happens, because he only permits it, is, under 
ity intellectual aspect, a piece of childish sophistry ; 
while, a3 to the moral look of it, one has only to ask 
any decently honourable man, whether, under like cir- 
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cumstances, he would try to get rid of his responsibility 
by such a plea, 

Hume's Inguiry appeared in 1748. He does not 
refer to Anthony Collins’ essay on Liberty, published 
thirty-three years before, in which the same question is 
treated to the same effect, with singular force and 
lucidity. It may be said, perhaps, that it is not wonder- 
fal that the two freethinkers should follow the same 
line of reasoning; but no such theory will account for 
the fact that in 1754, the famous Calvinistic divine, Jona- 
than Edwards, President of the College of New Jersey, 
produced, in the interests of the straitest orthodoxy, a 
demonstration of the necessarian thesis, which has never 
been equalled in power, and certainly has never been 
refuted, 

In the ninth section of the fourth part of Edwards’ 
Inquiry, he has to deal with the Arminian objection 
to the Calvinistic doctrine that “it makes God the 
author of sin”; and it is curious to watch the struggle 
between the theological controversialist, striving to ward 
off en admission which ho knows will be employed to 
damage his side, and the acute logician, conscious that, 
in some shape or other, the admission must be made. 
Beginning with a tu quoque, that the Arminian doctrine 
involves consequences as bad as the Calvinistic view, 
he proceeds to object to the term “‘author of sin,” 
though be ends by admitting that, in a certain sense, 
it is applicable; he proves from Scripture, that God is 
the disposer and orderer of sin; and then, by an 
elaborate false analogy with the darkness resulting 
from the absenoe of the sun, endeavours to suggest that 
he is only the author of it in @ negative sense; and, 
finally, he takes refuge in the conclusion that, though 
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God is the orderer and disposer of those deeds which, 
sonsidered in relation to their agents, are morally evil, 
yet, inasmuch as His purpose hasall along been infinitely 
good, they are not evil relatively to Him, 

And this, of course, may be perfectly true; but if 
true, it is inconsistent with the attribute of Omnipotence, 
It is conccivable that there should be no evil in the 
world; that which is conceivable is certainly possible ; 
if it were possible for evil to be non-existent, the maker of 
the world, who, though foreknowing the existence of evil 
in that world, did not prevent it, either did not really 
desire it should not exist, or could not prevent its exist- 
ence. It might be well for those who inveigh against 
the logical consequences of necessarianism to bethink 
them of the logical consequences of theism; which are 
not only the same, when the attribute of Omniscience is 
ascribed to the Deity, but which bring out, from the 
sxistence of moral evil, a hopeless conflict between the 
attributes of Infinite Benevolence and InGnite Power, 
which, with no less assurance, are affirmed to appertain 
to the Divine Being. 

Kant's mode of dealing with the doctrine of necessity 
is very singular, That the phenomena of the mind 
follow fixed relations of cause and effect is, to him, 
ag unquestionable as it is to Hume, But then there 
is the Ding an sick, the Noumenon, or Kantian equiva- 
lent for the substance of the soul. Thie, being out 
of the phenomenal world, is subject to none of the 
laws of phenomena, and is consequently as absolutely 
free, and as completely powerless, as a mathematical 
point, in vacuo, would be. Hence volition is uncaused, 
sc far as it belongs to the noumenon; but, necessary, 
so far as it takes effect in the phenomenal world. 

: o2 
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Since Kant is never weary of telling us that we know 
nothing whatever, and can know nothing, about the 
noumenon, except aa the hypothetical subject of any 
number of negative predicates; the information that 
it is free, in the sense of being out of reach of the law 
of causation, is about as valusble as the assertion thet 
it is neither grey, nor blue, nor square. For practical 
purposes, it must be admitted that the inward pos- 
session of such a noumenal libertine does not amount 
to much for people whose actual existence is made up 
of nothing but definitely regulated phenomena. When 
the good and evil angels fought for the dcad body of 
Moses, its presence must have been of about the same 
value to either of the contending parties, as that of 
Kant’s noumenon, in the battle of impulses which ragee 
in the breast of man. Metaphysicians, as a rule, are 
sadly deficient in the sense of humour ; or they would 
surely abstain from advancing propositions which, when 
atripped of the verbiage in which they are disguised, 
appear to the profane eye to be bare shams, naked but 
not ashamed. 


OHAPTER XI. 
‘HE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS. 


Is his antobiograpby. Hume writes :— 


“In the same year [1752] was published at London my 
Taquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals; which in my own 
opinion (who ought not to judge on that subject) is of all my 
writings, historicsl, philosophical, and literary, incomparably 
the best. It came unnoticed and unobeerved into the world’ 

It may commonly be noticed that the relative value 
which an author ascribes to his own works rarely agrees 
with the estimate formed of them by his readers; who 
criticise the products, without either the power or the 
wish to take into account the pains which they may have 
cost the producer. Moreover, the clear and dispassionate 
common sense of the Inquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morale may have tasted fist after the highly-seasoned 
Inquiry coneerning the Human Understanding. Whether 
the public like to be deceived, or not, may be open to 
question ; but it is beyond a doubt that they love to bo 
shocked ins pleasant and mannerly way. Now Hume's 
speculations on moral questions are not so remote from 
those of respectable professors, like Hutcheson, or caintly 
prelates, such as Butler, as to present any striking 
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novelty. And they support the cause of righteousness 
ina ¢ool, reasonable, indeed slightly patronising fashion, 
eminently in harmony with the mind of the eighteenth 
century; which admired virtue very much, if she would 
only avoid the rigour which the age called fanaticiem, 
and the fervour which it called enthusiasm, 

Having applied the ordinary methods of scientific 
inquiry to the intellectual phenomens of the mind, it 
was natural that Hume should extend the same mode of 
investigation to its moral phenomena; and, in the true 
pirit of a natural philosopher, he commences by select- 
ing group of those states of consciousness with which 
every one's personal experience must have made him 
familiar: in the expectation that the discovery of the 
sources of moral approbation and disapprobation, in 
this comparatively eaay case, may furnish tho means of 
detecting them where they are more recondite, 





“We aball analyse that complication of mental qualities 
which form what, in common life, we cal] PERSONAL MERIT: Wo 
shall consider every attribute of the mind, which renders 
man an object either of esteem and affection, or of hatred and 
contempt ; every habit or sentiment or faculty, which if ascribed 
to any person, implies either praise or blame, and may enter 
into any panegyric or satire of hia character and manners, 
‘The quick sensibility which, on this head, ia 60 universal 
among mankind, gives a philosopher sufficient assurance that 
he can never be considerably mistaken in framing the cata- 
Jogue, or incurs any danger of misplacing the objects of his 
contemplation: He needs only enter into his own breast fora 
moment, and consider whether he should or should not desire 
to have thie or that quality assigned to him, and whether 
such or such an imputation would proceed from a friend or an 
enemy. The very nature of language guides us almost 
infallibly in forming a jadgment of this nature; and as 
every tongue possesses one set of words which are taken in a 
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good sense, and another in the opposite, the least acquain- 
tance with the idiom suffices, without any reasoning, to direct 
us in collecting and arranging the estimable or blamable 
qualities of men. The only object of reasoning is to dis- 
cover the circumstances on both sides, which are common to 
these qualitic to observe that particular in which the 
estimable qual agree on the one hand, and the blamable 
on the other, and thence to reach the foundation of ethics, 
and find their universal principles, from which all censure or 
approbation ia ultimately derived. As this is a question 
of fact, not of abstract science, we can only expect success 
by following the experimental method, and deducing general 
miexims from a comparison of particular instances. The other 
scientifical method, where a general abetract principle is first 
established, und is afterwards branched out into a variety of 
inferences and conclusions, may bo more perfect in itself, but 
suits less the imperfection of human nature, and is a common 
sourve of illusion and mistake, in this as well as in other 
subjects. Men are now cured of their passion for hypotheses 
and systems in natural philosophy, and will hearken to no 
arguments but those which are derived from experience. It 
ig full time they should attempt a like reformation in all moral 
disquisitions; and reject every system of ethics, however 
subtile or ingenious, which is not founded on fact and obser- 
votion.’—(1V. pp. 42—4.) 











No qualities give a man a greater claim to pereonal 
merit than benevolence and justice; but if we inquire 
why benevolence deserves so much praise, the answer 
will certainly contain a large reference to the utility of 
that virtue to society; and as for justice, the very 
existence of the virtue implies that of society ; public 
utility is its sole origin; and the measure of its usefal- 
ness is alao the standard of its merit. If every man 
possessed everything he wanted, and no one had the 
power to interfere with such possession ; or if no man 
desized that which could damage his fellow-man, justice 
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would have no part to play in the universe. But as 
Hume observes :-— 


“Jn the present disposition of the human heart, it would 
perhaps be difficult to find complete instances of euch en- 
larged affections; but still we may observe thst the case of 
fatiilies approaches towards it; and the stronger the mutual 
Denevolence is among the individuals, the nearer it approaches, 
till all distinction of property be in a great measure lost and 
confounded among them. Between married persons, the 
cement of friendship is by the laws supposed so strong, as to 
abolish all division of possessions, and haa often, in reality, 
the force assigned to it? And it is observable that, during the 
ardour of new enthusiasms, when every principle is inflamed 
into extravagance, the community of goods has frequently 
been attempted; and nothing but experience of ite incon: 
veniences, from the returning or disguised selfishness of nen, 
could make the imprudent fanatics adopt anew the idees of 
justice and separate property. So true is it thst this virtue 
derives its existence entirely from its necessary use to the 
intercourse and social state of mankind.”—(IV, p. 256.) 

‘Were the human species so framed by nature as that each 
individual possessed within himself every faculty requisite 
oth for his own preservation and for the propagation of hie 
kind: Were all society and intercourse cut off between man 
and man by the primary intention of the Supreme Creator : 
It seems evident that eo solitary a being would be as much 
incapable of justice as of social discourse and conversation. 
‘Where mutual regard and forbearance serve to no manner of 
purpose, they would never direct the conduct of any reason- 
able man, The heudlong course of the passions would be 
checked by no reflection on future consequences. And as each 





1 Family affection in the eighteenth century may have been 
stronger than in the nineteenth ; but Hume's bachelor inexperience 
can surely alone explain his strange account of the suppositions of 
the marriago law of that day, and their effects, ‘The law certainly 
abolished all division of possessions, but it did so by making the 
husband sole proprietor. 
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man is here supposed to love himself alone, and to depend 
only on himself and his own activity for safoty and happiness, 
he would, on every occasion, to the utmost of his power, 
challenge the preference above every other being, to none of 
which he is bound by any ties, either of nature or of interest. 

“But suppose the conjunction of the sexes to be estabrished 
in nature, a family immediately arises ; and particular rules 
being found requisite for its subsistence, these are immediately 
embraced, though without comprehending the rest of mau- 
kind within their prescriptions, Suppose that several families 
unite together in one society, which is totally disjoined from 
all others, the rules which preserve peace and order enlarge 
themselves to the utmost extent of that society; but becoming 
then entirely useless, lose their force when carried one step 
further, But again, suppose that several distinct societies 
maintain a kind of intercourse for mutual convenience and 
advantage, the boundaries of justice still grow larger, in pro- 
portion to the largeness of men’s viewa and the force of their 
tnutual connexion, History, experience, reason, sufficiently 
instruct ue in this natura] progress of human eentiments, and 
in the gradcal enlargement of our regard to justice in pro- 
portion as we become acquainted with the extensive utility of 
that virtae,”—(LV. pp. 262—4.) 


Tho moral obligation of justice and tho rights of pro- 
perty are by no means diminished by this exposure of 
the purely utilitarian basis on which they rest :— 


“ For what stronger foundation can be desired or conceived 
for any duty, than to observe that human society, or even 
human nature, could not subsist without the establishment of 
it, and will etill arrive at greater degrees of happiness ond 
perfection, the more inviolable the regard is which iv paid to 
that duty? 

“The dilemma seems obvious: As justice evidently tends 
to promote public utility, and to support civil society, the 
sentiment of justice is either derived from our reflecting on 
that tendency, or, like hunger, thirst, and other appetites, re- 
sentaent, love of life, attachinent to offspring, and other 
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passions, arises from a simple original instinct in the human 
heart, which nature hes implanted for like salutary purposes, 
If the latter be the case, it follows that property, which is the 
object of justice, is also distinguished by a simple original 
instinct, and is not ascertained by any argument or reflection, 
But who ie there that ever heard of such en instinct? 
Or is this a subject in which new discoveries can be made? 
‘We may as well expect to discover in the body new senses 
which hud before escaped the observation of all maukind.” 
(LV. pp. 278, 4.) 

The restriction of the object of justice to property, in 
this passage, is singular. Pleasure and pain can hardly 
be included under the term property, and yet justice 
surely deals Jargely with the withholding of the former, 
or the infliction of the latter, by men on one another. If 
man bars another from a pleasure which he would 
otherwise enjoy, or actively hurts him without good 
reason, the latter is said to be injured as much as if his 
property had been interfered with, Here, indeed, it 
may be resdily shown, that it is as much the interest 
of society that men should not interfere with one 
another's freedom, or mutually inflict positive or nega- 
tive pain, as that they should not meddle with one 
anotber’s property ; and hence the obligation of justice 
in such matters may be deduced. But, if a man merely 
thinks ill of another, or feels maliciously towards him 
without due cause, he is properly said to be unjust, 
In this ease it would be hard to prove that any injury 
is done to society by the evil thought; but there is 
no question that it will be stigmatised as an injustice ; 
and the offender himself, in another frame of mind, is 
often ready enough to admit that he has failed to he 
just towards his neighbour, However, it may plau- 
sibly bo said, that so slight a barrier lies between 
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thought and speech, that any moral quality attached to 
the latter is easily transferred to the former; and that, 
since open slander is obviously opposed to the interests of 
society, injustice of thought, which is silent elander, must 
become inextricably associated with the same blame, 

But, granting the utility to society of all kinds of 
Denevolence and justice, why should the quality of 
those virtues involve the sense of moral obligation? 

Hume answers this question in the fifth section, en- 
titled, Why Utility Pleases. He repudiates the deduction 
of moral approbation from self-love, and utterly denies 
that we approve of benevolent or just actions because 
we think of the benefits which they are likely to confer 
indirectly on ourselves, The source of the approbation 
with which we view an act useful to society must be 
sought elsewhere ; and, in fact, is to be found in that 
feeling which is called sympathy. 

“(No man is absolutely indifferent to the happiness and 
misery of others. The first bas a natural tendency to give 
pleasure, the second pain. This every one may find in him. 
self, It is not probable that these principles can be resolved 
into principles more simple and universal, whatever attempta 
may have been made for that purpose.”"—(IV, p. 294, Note.) 


Other men’s joys and sorrows are not spectacles at 
which we remain unmoved :— 

“, ., The view of the former, whether in its canses or effects, 
Tike sunshine, or the prospect of well-cultivated plains (to 
carry our pretensions no higher) communicates s secret joy 
and satisfaction ; the appearance of the hatter, like a lowering 
cloud or barren landscape, throws 4 melancholy damp over the 
imagination. And this concession being once made, the diffi- 
culty is over; and s natural unforced interpretation of the 
phenomena of human life will afterwards, we hope, prevail 
among all speculative inguirers.”—(IV. p. 320.) 
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The moral approbation, therefore, with which we re- 
gard acts of justice or benevolence rests upon their utility 
to society, because the perception of that utility or, in 
other words, of the pleasure which they give to other 
men, arouses a feeling of sympathetic pleasure in our- 
selves. The feeling of obligation to be just, or of the 
duty of justice, arises out of that association of moral 
approbation or disapprobstion with one's own actions, 
which is what we call conscience, To fail in justice, or 
in benevolence, is to be displeased with oneself, But 
happiness is impossible without inward self-approval ; 
and, hence, every man who has any regard to his own 
happiness and welfare, will find his best reward in the 
practice of every moral duty, On this topic Hume 
expends mach eloquence, 


“But what philosophical truths can be more advantageous 
to society than these here delivered, which represent virtue in 
all her genuine and most engaging charms, and make us 
approoch her with ease, familiarity, and affection? The 
dismal dress falls off, with which many divines and some 
philosophers have covered her; and nothing appears but gentlo- 
ness, humanity, beneficence, affability; nay, even at proper 
intervals, play, frolic, and gsiety. She talke not of uscless 
austerities and rigours, suffering and self-denial. She declares 
that her sole purpose is to make her votaries, and all mankind, 
during every period of their existence, if possible, cheerful 
and happy ; nor does she ever willingly part with uny pleasure 
but in hopes of ample compensation in some other period of 
their lives. The sole trouble which ehe demands is that of 
just calculation, snd a steady preference of the grester 
happiness, And if any austere pretenders approach her, 
enemies to joy and pleasure, she either rejects them as 
hypocrites and deceivers, or if she admit them in her train, 
they are ranked, however, among the east favoured of her 
votaries, 
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“ And, indeed, to drop all figurative expression, what hopes 
eun we ever have of engaging mankind to a practice which 
we confess full of austerity and rigour? Or what theory of 
morals can ever serve any useful purpose, unless it can show, 
by a particular detail, that all the duties which it recommends 
are also the true interest of each individual? The peculiar 
advantage of the foregoing system seem to be, that it furnishes 
proper mediums for that purpose.”—(IV. p. 360.) 

In this pean to virtue, there is more of the dance 
measure than will sound appropriate in the ears of 
most of the pilgrims who toil painfully, not without many 
a stumble and many bruise, along the rough and steep 
xoads which load to the higher life. 

Virtue is undoubtedly beneficent ; but the man is to be 
envied to whom her ways seem in anywise playful. And, 
‘hough she may not talk mach about suffering and self- 
denial, her silence on that topic may be accounted for on 
the principle pa va sans dire. The calculation of the 
greatest happiness is not performed quite so easily os a 
rule of three sum ; while, in the hour of temptation, the 
question will crop up, whether, as something bas to 
be sacrificed, a bird in the hand is not worth two in 
the bush; whether it may not be as well to give up 
the problematical greater happiness in the future, for a 
certain great happiness in the present, and 

“ Buy the merry madness of one hour 
With the long irksomeness of following time." 

If mankind cannot be engaged in practices “fall of 
austerity and rigour,” by the love of righteousness and 
the fear of evil, without seking for other compensation 
than thet which flows from the gratification of such love 
and the consciousness of escape from debasement, they 
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are in a bad case. For they will assuredly find that virtue 
presente no very close likeness to the sportive leader of 
the joyous hours in Hume's rosy picture; but that she 
ia an awfal Goddess, whose ministers are the Furies, and 
whose highest reward is peace. 

It is not improbable that Hume would have qualified 
all this as enthusiasm or fanaticism, or both; but he 
virtually admits it:-— 


“Now, as virtue is an end, and is desirable on its own 
account, without fee or reward, merely for the immediate 
satisfaction which it conveys, it is requisite that there should 
be some sentiment which it touches; some internal taste or 
feeling, or whatever you please to call it, which dietinguishes 
moral good and evil, and which embraces the one and rejects 
the other. 

“Thus the distinct boundaries and offices of reason and of 
taste are easily ascertained. ‘The former conveys the know- 
ledge of truth and falsehood ; The latter gives the sentiment 
of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue, The one discovers 
objects aa they really stand in natare, without addition or dimi- 
nution: The other has a productive faculty, and gilding and 
staining all natural objects with the colours borrowed 
from internal sentiment, raises in a manner a new creation, 
Heason being cool and disengaged, is no motive to action, 
and directs only the impulse received from appetite or in- 
clination, by showing us the means of attaining happiness or 
avoiding misery. Taste, as it gives pleasure or pain, and 
thereby constitutes happiness or misery, becomes s motive to 
action, and is the first spring or impulse to desire and volition. 
From circumstances and relations known or supposed, the 
former leads ua to the discovery of the concealed and un 
known. After all circumstances and relations are laid before 
us, the Intter makes us feel from the whole a new sentiment 
of blame or approbation. The standard of the one, being 
founded on the nature of things, is external and inflexible, 
even by the will of the Sapreme Being: ‘The standard of 
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the other, arising from the internal frame and constitution 
of animale, is ultimately derived from the Supreme Will, 
which bestowed on each being its peculiar nature, end 
arranged the several classes and orders of existence.”—(IV. 
Pp. 376-7.) 


Hume has not discussed the theological theory of 
tho obligations of morality, but it is obviously in 
accordance with his view of the nature of those obliga- 
tions. Under its theological aspect, morality is obedi- 
ence to the will of God; and the ground for such 
obedience is two-fold; either we ought to obey God 
because He will punish us if we disobey Him, which is 
an argument based on the utility of obedience ; or our 
obedience ought to flow from our love towards God, 
which is an argument based on pure feeling and for 
which no reason can be given. For, if any man should 
say that he takes no pleasure in the contemplation of 
the ideal of perfect holiness, or, in other words, that he 
does not love God, the attempt to argue him into 
acquiring that pleasure would be ss hopeless as the 
endeavour to persuade Peter Bell of the “witchery of 
the soft blue sky.” 

In whichever way we look at the matter, morality is 
based on feeling, not on reason ; though reason alone 
is competent to trace out the effects of our actions 
and thereby dictate conduct. Justice is founded on 
the love of one’s neighbour; and goodness is a kind 
of beauty. The moral law, like the laws of physical 
nature, rests in the long run upon instinctive intui- 
tions, and is neither more nor less “ innate” and “ neces- 
sary” than they are. Some people cannot by any moana 
be got to understand the first book of Euclid; but 
the truths of mathematics are no less necessary and 
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binding on the great mass of mankind. Some there 
are who cannot feel the difference between the Sonata 
Appassionata and Cherry Ripe; or between a grave- 
stone-cutter's cherub and the Apollo Belvidere; but 
the canons of art are none the less acknowledged, 
While some there may be, who, devoid of sympathy 
are incapable of a sense of duty; but neither does 
their existence affect the foundations of morality. 
Such pathological deviations from true manhood are 
merely the halt, the Jame, and the blind of the world 
of consciousness ; and the anatomist of the mind leaves 
them aside, as the anatomist of the body would ignore 
abnormal specimens. 

And as there aro Pascale and Mozarts, Newtons and 
Raffaelles, in whom the innate faculty for science or 
art aeems to need but a touch to spring into full 
vigour, and through whom the human race obtains new 
possibilities of knowledge and new conceptions of 
beauty : 60 there have been men of moral genius, to 
whom we owe ideals of duty and visions of moral 
perfection, which ordinary mankind could never have 
attained: though, happily for them, they can feel the 
beauty of a vision, which lay beyond the reach of their 
dull imaginations, and count life well spent in shaping 
some faint image of it in the actual world. 
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